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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at February 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE last week in January, there were 362,000 job-seekers registered 
at National Employment Service offices. This total which amounted to 
7 per cent of the labour force, was 88,000 higher than a month’ earlier. 


A sharp increase in the number of jobless persons is usual in 
Canada during the winter when outdoor activity is curtailed. About one- 
third of the Canadian labour force is employed in industries, such as 
agriculture, transportation, and construction, where many of the jobs are 
seasonal. Most of these seasonal jobs terminate in the winter months and 
unemployment consequently rises. During January and early February, 
this increase is particularly marked as employment in the logging industry 
declines after the first of the year when cutting is completed and logging 
begins. 

This winter unemployment has been more extensive than in recent 
years. Unfavourable weather has been in part responsible. In addition, 
some industries are returning to their pre-war practice of reducing opera- 
‘tions in the winter. During the war the urgent demand for goods meant 
that production was maintained at capacity as far as possible throughout 
the whole year. However, recently there has been a reduction in forward 
buying, and an increasing concern with costs as markets have become 
more competitive. 


The cumulative effect of a number of special developments has 
also had an important influence on employment in recent months. These 
special developments include the impact of devaluation on certain industries, 
readjustments of certain foreign market outlets and some decline in the 
domestic demand for many goods. 


It should be emphasized that the impact of these developments 
has not been uniform across the country. As a result, there are important 
variations in the extent of unemployment between different areas. The 
proportion of job-seekers registered at National Employment Service offices 
to the labour force ranges from about 15 per cent in British Columbia to 
about 5 per cent in Ontario. On a local basis such variations are even wider. 
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During January, unfavourable weather conditions completely 
reversed expectations of a high level of employment in the British Columbia 
lumber industry. Although markets for British Columbia are excellent in 
both Canada and the United States, storms during January closed many of 
the logging camps and sawmills which usually operate throughout the winter. 
Thus unemployed loggers and sawmill workers moved into Vancouver and 
increased the total number of jobless workers in that city where unemploy- 
ment was already high, due to the enforced suspension of construction 
activity. 

In the industrial centres of Southern Ontario and Quebec, the 
effect of the special developments is indicated by divergent employment 
trends. Industries such as those producing food products, heavy electrical 
equipment and automobiles have increased their employment over last year. 
On the other hand, industries producing agricultural implements, machine 
tools and some textiles have been laying off workers. ; 


Many important manufacturing industries are facing quite 
different market situations at present. The automobile industry, for example, 
is still producing at capacity levels because of the continuing strong demand. 
The agricultural implement industry, on the other hand, now is experiencing 
some decline in effective demand both in Canada and abroad. There is a 
definite possibility that declines in farm income as a result of the termination 
of some of the British food contracts and of lower prices at which others 
have been negotiated will further reduce the domestic demand for farm 
equipment. 


In the iron and steel industry, the primary iron and steel producers 
continue to operate at a high level. Production in the machine tool industry 
has declined, however, largely as a result of the slackening in plant expansion. 
The producers of transportation equipment have reduced their staffs due to 
the drop in orders for railway rolling stock, both from foreign and Canadian 


While the devaluation of the pound sterling has increased compe- 
tition from British manufacturers in the case of several Canadian industries, 
this development has been felt particularly by certain sections of the primary 
textile industry as it came at a time when the domestic market itself was 
‘slackening. 


Workers laid off this winter are finding it generally more difficult 
to find alternative jobs than at any time since the end of the war. Although 
employment remains high, labour demand is not very active. With staffs 
adequate to meet production schedules, and with a plentiful supply of labour, 
employers are being quite selective in their hirings. Increasingly severe 
competition in most industries has made employers very conscious of labour 
costs. Many are anxious to build up permanent staffs rather than to hire 
casual workers whom they will have to train and whose rate of turn-over 
is high. Thus, most job openings are for skilled workers rather than for 
the type of casual labour which is employed in seasonal industries. 


No serious work stoppages have been caused as a result of 
Canadian strikes this month. The strike at the Chrysler Corporation in the 
United States, however, threatens to cause layoffs in that company’s branch 
plants in Canada if it is not settled in the near future. The sporadic strikes 
in United States coal mines have already had some influence on the employ- 
ment picture in Canada, especially in the case of railroads. The dispute 
between Canadian railways and their respective unions is still being con- 
sidered by conciliation boards and no decision has yet been announced. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


CURRENT LABOUR. STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1950) 


Percentage change from 
Principal Items Same date 
Date Amount Previous | previous 
month year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)..................:] Nov. 1 5, 200, 000 a +2-5 (ce) 
PEEUSON SS WAL ODS (ea) eaters otal t ee spiel. Meters 5 eiarnsays Nov. 1 5,053,000 -- +2-0 (ce) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Nov. 1 147,000 -- +25-5 (ce) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b) 
LATINO OPOQTON: cee vec tase cceRtehedicn os. Jan. 26 52,900 +32-1 +89-8 
Quebec SETH he PRE Rd RR a a Jan. 26 106, 640 +20-8 +53-7 
Ontario SIND PERE ares 5 Ate cots Seats. > Jan. 26 87,518 +33-0 +33-7 
Prairie SDAA PERE belts venereal nae Jan. 26 Ol, 205 +36°9 +38 +9 
Pacific Ane Seneca puttin sve Maer errs. « Jan. 26 63,998 +50-5 +30-7 
otal TEGIGUS ees. ek. 2 dn woshowtenide «', Jan. 26 362, 269 +32-2 +45-8 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits.......... Jan. 1 222,064 +45-8 +54-1 
Amount of benefit payments....................}] Dee. $7,181, 001 +42-2| +99-9 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Eight leading industries).................. Dec. 1 132-0 —0-2 —1-4 
IGsawcnteg PhO ee Shee Se en cee ei Dec. 5,164 —18-7 | (—24-1) (d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................| Jan. 39,488 
No. of workers involved....................| Jan. 2,456 — —_ 
INesObapmkes Aero cient Ni. oder eh... Jan. 9 _- 
Earnings and Income— . 
Average weekly salaries and wages (eight 
LEBANON GUSGELCS eee. «caleba ees «) Mes otalea +s Deo wat $43 . 82 0-0 +3:-8 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ Dec. 1 +999 +0-4 +4-1 
Average hours per week (manufacturing)........| Dec. 1 42-9 +0-2 —0-7 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... Dec. 1 $42.86 +0-6 +3-4 
Cost-of-living index (average 1935-39 =100) ...... Jan. 1 161-0 —0°3 +0-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)....... Dec. 1 108-5 +0:-7 +1:-7 
PE OUAL AA UOUPR INCOM Gen cc. 0chis (ete tanl cr sh aes ne 9% Nov. $661, 000, 000 —0°3 —4-6 
Industrial Production— 
Total (Average 1935-39 =100)................... Nov 184-5 —0-7 —0-4 
DMP urate ORTON! artette cut vis. ¢ ste s.r lacate rs. She piece jcivs' Nov 192-9 —0-6 —2-2 
INGHRCLUTS DIOS ere apres coe os ee es eu Nov 183-8 +1-2 +0-9 
Durabless Hsien oats AR ARTs Nov 208-4 —3-2 —6-6 
Trade— 
COUR ELA Cae aan alee ee ce etl TR eee ele oe Dec. $791, 420, 000 +19-7 42-7 
Ti @aecCl oie doe sate. SOR C DE CeCe nn ae ar Dec. $285, 550, 000 —2-3 —9-8 
EDO US Peete Pete sad tins etdies Se ee Nov. $239, 600, 000 +2-3 +0-6 


Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants’’ registered at the National Employment Service Offices are 
persons with a jobs who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without 
jobs and seeking work who do not come to the N.E.S. offices. 

These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled’ by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix 
of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST «°° °) 


The  Dominion-Provincial 
Dominion- Constitutional Conference, 
Provincial which met for three days, 


Constitutional January 10-12, achieved 
agreement in principle as 
regards methods of amend- 
ing the Canadian Constitution. 

The Conference agreed in the first place, 
that Canada should have power to amend 
the Constitution without going outside the 
country. It was decided that the provi- 
sions of the British North America Acts 
(1867-1949) and other constitutional mea- 
sures, should be grouped under a series of 
headings. The most important features of 
this plan are: that certain constitutional 
matters, which are purely federal, would be 
amendable by the Parliament of Canada 
without reference to the provinces. Others 
could be amended by Parliament and a 
majority of the provinces; while certain 
provisions concerning fundamental rights 
should not be amended without the consent 
of Parliament and every one of the 


Conference 


provinces. 

A committee of the various delegations 
was assigned to meet within the next few 
months to decide under which of these 
categories each provision of the Constitu- 
tion should be placed. 

(Proposals calling for the amendment of 
the BNA Act in respect of the authority 
to legislate on certain Jabour and social 
matters have from time to time been made 
by Canadian labour organizations.) 


On January 1 Canada again 


Canada became a member of the 
resumes Economie and Social Coun- 
membership cil of the United Nations. 
in ECOSOC The Council is composed of 


18 countries elected by the 
General Assembly for a period of three 
years. Canada was one of the original 
members and served until the end of 1948. 
After an absence of one year, Canada now 
returns to the Council for a second three- 
year term ending December 31, 1952. 

The 10th Session of the Council opened 
in New York on February 7. The Cana- 
dian Delegation was announced on January 
19 by the Hon. Brooke Claxton, Acting 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, to 
be as follows:— 

Representative—Mr. Raymond Eudes, 
MP. : 
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Alternate Representatives—Dr. George 
Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. S. D. Pierce, Associate 
Deputy Minister, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 5 

Principal Adviser—Mr. John W. Holmes, 
Head of the United Nations Division, 
Department of External Affairs. 


Concern. with regard to the 
unemployment situation was 


Labour 
: expressed by the heads of 
bodies ask : , 
the two major Canadian 
Government A ii es 2 
i labour organizations in a 
action on +s 
RENEE joint letter sent on Decem- 
mpi: ber 30 to the Prime 
Minister and members of 


the Cabinet. 


The letter was signed by Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and by A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. It urged that the Govern- 
ment “take appropriate steps to meet what 
has become a national emergency,” and 
asserted that “on the basis of reports 
received by our respective headquarters, we 
have every reason to believe that over 
300,000 workers are now unemployed in 
Canada, representing more than six per 
cent of the entire labour force. 

“Tt is evident,” the letter continued, “that 
certain Communist groups, following their 
usual destructive tactics, are endeavouring 
to exploit the situation. The fact that this 
is being done, however, does not in any 
way lessen the seriousness of the situation 
or justify any attempt to minimize it.” 

The letter requested that the Govern- 
ment put into effect its plans for taking 
care of any substantial. increase in unem- 
ployment. It also asserted that certain 
information on the employment situation 
was being withheld from the public. 

On January 7, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, issued a 
factual statement in respect to employment 
and unemployment in Canada. . (A factual 
statement giving substantially the same 
information appeared in the article Current 
Labour Conditions of last month’s Lasour 
Gazerte ; while a statement based on infor- 
mation available at February 10 appears in 
the present issue, along with a considerable 
number of statistical tables.) 

The Minister pointed out that the number ~ 
of persons actually working in December 


= ~~ 


(estimated at just under five million) was 
the highest number of employed persons for 
December in the history of Canada. 

Regarding the 261,000 persons who on 
December 22 were registered as looking for 
jobs with local offices of the National 
Employment Service, Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment said :— 


“Some of these are persons with jobs who 
would like’ to make a change, while others 
may be workers who have located jobs but 
who have not informed the local office. On 
the other hand, there are persons desiring 
work who do not come to the local National 
Employment Service offices. This occurs 


especially in rural areas where the coverage 


of unemployment insurance is not large. It 
might be added,” the statement continued, 
“that the latest quarterly labour force 
sample survey conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicated that there 
were around 150,000 persons in Canada 
early in November who were seeking 
regular jobs and who did no work during 
the survey week. At that same date the 
number of persons registered for jobs 
through local National Employment Service 
offices was around 170,000. These figures,” 
the statement pointed out, “indicate that 
the reports from the National Employ- 
ment Offices are not out of line. 

“In addition to the usual seasonal influ- 
ences and the special circumstances already 
mentioned, a considerable portion of the 
current unemployment results from the con- 
tinuing growth of the Canadian labour force 
rather than from any decline in employ- 


Department of Health and Welfare 


ment. Over the past year the growth of 
the total labour force has amounted to 
around 120,000, while the number actually 
at work has increased by close to 100,000. 


“Many more Canadian workers are now 
eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits,’ the statement noted, “than was the 
case a few years ago. As a result the 
percentage of workers seeking jobs through 
the National Employment Service, who are 
also claiming benefits, increased from 60 
per cent at the beginning of December, 1948, 
to 71 per cent at the same date this winter. 
The actual number of ordinary claimants 
for benefits at December 1, 1948, was 84,000. 
This year the figure, including Newfound- 
land, was 157,000.” 

Following the publication of Mr. 
Mitchell’s statement, the two labour leaders 
issued a further joint statement renewing 
their request that the Government take 
action to relieve the existing unemployment 
situation. 


The Federal Government in 


Federal the fiscal year 1948-49 spent 
Government $700 million on social ser- 
expenditures vices, the Minister of 
on social Labour, the Hon. Humphrey 
services, Mitchell, stated in . the 
1948-49 House of Commons during 


a debate on Labour Depart- 
ment estimates on December 3. 

Later, when asked for details, Mr. 
Mitchell gave the following breakdown 
showing major expenditures which can 
come under the broad heading of social 
services :— 

Actual 
Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 


1948-1949 
($ millions) 


AML COM ANCES AY INCIMLGT. Contit, cc aie street ane ate tugs cases tacisse he ars cisie a0 She 270 

Old age pensions and pensions for blind persons............. 2002000000 eee 66.8 

Ecce er als Cates te Sesh ch onan earn tns YAP TSN oe MSE DS Nokes Nass acca sie wlatbbele.« tots 19.1 
Department of Veterans Affairs 

MELeEH nS te GN SIONS Sv siciwe cote potnbi cots cc caaeatd's ecm ar sisleldiee.apolecway eid dma 103.0 

WEIEETI iia Mert O MANGO eta trata tarMh ut Oa Peveathore ercie ete wai abel Cases aun itive, op4,.a.4' =) semi S58 19.7 

ieost-diseharce rehabilitation pements.. lace cviev ne tee cc ale sv osseecey cases 44.8 

GPR CAD MSHINEMbiGreaues Scietiae Dette Cote oC ee olen Ges wee SUR whe 35.1 

PPV eniGCHinnOnwI COHUttG SMa ince AWA Aa i tke hs Rotana sisi taAsts sult slaves Bes 34.2 

BIS Ges MEMO Oca AMON cate ieee, ved Aimee rte cham e xh caren Ck Tit ledaralivcraece wales ataqst ¥-<-% 14.8 
Department of Labour 

Overnment: CONTPIDULION. LO) UML Oy MUNG wosn cle ec aus 6 He dau cea Gna oho ve eves 20.1 

PAA MISNT OLODMCOR UC LiG TR nie ee sec Me mt he oe ada balsas eo eee 19.0 

Vocational training (including Veterans’ Training)................-...65- 6.3 

Government contribution to Annuities Fund to maintain reserve.......... 11.4 
Department of Mines and Resources 

UAE DED, AANERSUNS? See Pye ol Ree ARN DARE Rien ee ae 10.3 
Department of Finance 

Government contribution to Superannuation Fund............... 000022 eee 4.1 
Department of Agriculture 

Amount transferred to meet deficit in Prairie Farm Emergency Fund...... 8.6 
Department of Transport 

Workmen’s Compensation Payments... . - SWORD. T he tn 3 Ob U ce cI Bee eee if 

SL y Cet E MEER CRYSIS airs cin) foie? A sleseeisieGGle wah Ceeieaieeee 5 688.9 
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The figures were derived from the Public 
Accounts of Canada. Costs of administra- 
tion are excluded except in the case of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
whose functions—in particular, the National 
Employment Service—are in large measure 
a direct social security service, the Minister 
explained. The breakdown was not all- 
inclusive. There might be some question as 
to the inclusion of certain items, but the 
Minister felt that in all cases they bear a 
close relation to Social Security. Federal 
Government contributions for food subsidies 
or price stabilization measures had not been 
included. 


A Privy Council decision of 


Appeal in November 21, 1949, upheld 
Empress the judgment of the 
Hotel case — Supreme Court of Canada 
dismissed that regulation of the hours 


of work of employees of the 
Empress Hotel, operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in Victoria, is 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislature. The argument hinged 
mainly on whether the Empress Hotel 
could be considered an integral part of the 
railway system, and within the definition 
of “railway” in the BNA Act and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Act. Their Lord- 
ships held that it could not. The judgment 
is reported in full on p. 217 of this issue. 


The distribution of three 
Counselling new occupational publica- 
booklets tions, dealing with skilled 
on skilled construction trades, was 
construction announced recently by the 
trades Hon. Humphrey. Mitchell, 


Minister of Labour. The 
crafts dealt with are those of Bricklayer 
and Stone-mason, Plasterer, and Painter. 

Mr. Mitchell expressed himself as grati- 
fied by the reception of the first numbers 
in this series. The fact that the Depart- 
ment had received so many requests for 
both English and French editions of these 
publications, from all strata of Canadian 
economic life, necessitating an increase in 
the number of copies printed, is ample 
evidence that the demand for information 
on occupations is even greater than had 
been estimated, the Minister said. 

Mr. Mitchell voiced his appreciation of 
the ready co-operation received from officers 
of the craft unions, and from the Canadian 
Construction Association, in reviewing 
manuscripts and contributing constructive 
suggestions. 

The booklets in this occupational series 
are prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 
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. unions, all Commies. 


An interesting feature of 
the November meeting of 
District Council 4 of the 
International Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) 
was an address by Inter- 
national President H. A. 
Bradley dealing with the subject of Com- 
munism within the ranks of the Canadian 
District of the Union. 

Mr. Bradley’s speech was printed in the 
Canadian Chemical Worker, which has 
resumed publication following a reconstitu- 
tion of its editorial board. 

Mr. Bradley said that in the last year 
“the thing that has caused the greatest 
disturbance in your ranks has been the 
question of Communism in Canada. Unfor- 
tunately, until this visit I have been in the 
position of trying to separate the goats 
from the sheep and trying to be fair with 
all persons involved. ... I am here today 
informed beyond any reasonable doubt.” 


Mr. Bradley recalled that at the Calgary 
Convention of the TLC (L.G., Nov., 1949, 
p. 13850), a resolution was adopted calling 
on affihated organizations to “purge from 
their ranks, and from within -the local 
So I am reminding 
you that this is a policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the International 
Union expects your compliance. 

“The Vice-President of your District is 
evidently aware of the seriousness of your 
situation. I gain this from his report to 
you this morning, where he pointed out to 
you that the International Union is beyond 
question opposed to Communism in any 
form.” 

Mr. Bradley said further: “I certainly was 
amazed to learn that right here in Niagara 
Falls our office, was, until a recent date, 
used by the Communist party. Their 
mimeograph sheets were in our office, you 
could secure the Communist Manifesto by 
applying at our office, Communist books 
(a veritable library) were on the shelves 
in our office and the Canadian T'ribune was 
shipped to our office in bundles for dis- 
tribution. I certainly cannot understand 
how men who are, or were, on our payroll 
could have possibly been unaware of what. 
was taking place... . 

“Why am I so concerned?” Mr. Bradley 
continued. “I am concerned because I think 
by and large you are a mighty fine group 
of people, morally and otherwise. I do not 
think it is proper that so many people 
point fingers at us simply because we have 
a stinking, rotten apple in our midst. As 
I told the Trades and Labour Congress in 
Calgary, nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety of the approximate ten thousand 


Chemical 
union 

locals asked 
to remove 
Communists 


Canadian members are wonderful people 
and should not be smeared because of the 
ten others who are Communists. . . . 

“T ask you now to clean out these few 
and I call upon you to exercise your 
autonomous right to throw them clear out.” 


Action to provide an organ- 
ization for Canadian unem- 
ployed was taken by the 
Executive Council of .the 
Canadian Congress of 
Labour in mid-January. The 
CCL Executive announced that it had 
appointed a committee to frame methods 
for the organization of unemployed and 
their direct affiliation with the. recognized 
trade union movement. “This is the first 
time that an established labour. organiza- 
tion in any country has taken such a step,” 
the announcement said. 

The committee is under the chairmanship 
of Sam Baron, Montreal, Canadian director 
of the Textile Workers Union of America; 
other members are: Alex McAuslane, 
Vancouver, United Oil Workers; Murray 
Cotterill, United Steelworkers; Joseph 
Mackenzie, Ontario Federation of Labour; 
and Donald MacDonald, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 


The announcement said that the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour would seek co- 
operation from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and “any other 
legitimate agency sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the unemployed.” 


CCL plans 
to provide 
union for 
unemployed 


The Executive Council of 


CCL seeks the Canadian Congress of 
co-operation Labour on January 19 
with farm directed its officers to hold 
groups consultations with appro- 


priate agricultural bodies, as 
a means of seeking closer co-operation with 
farm groups. It was proposed that there 
should be co-operation between labour and 
farmers in an effort to obtain adequate 
farm prices and wages. 

The Congress Executive stated that both 
labour and farmers were experiencing the 
effects ‘of current economic conditions. 
Their basic interests were common and 
close co-operation would be mutually 
beneficial. 

The Executive decided that the 1950 con- 
vention of the Congress will be held in 
Winnipeg commencing September 25. 

Support was voted to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Affiliated unions were also urged to assist 
European trade unionists by sending CARE 
parcels. 
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The Executive Council of 


CCL gives the Canadian Congress of 
Steelworkers Labour on January 19 
new granted the United Steel- 
jurisdiction — workers _ of America the 


jurisdiction in Canada for- 
merly held by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in the 
mining and smelting industry. The Mine- 
Mill union was suspended by the Executive 
Council January 21, 1949, with a recom- 
mendation for expulsion. This action was 
upheld and the union was expelled at the 
CCL convention in Ottawa, October 7, 1949 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1374). 

Since that time a number of groups 
formerly under the jurisdiction of Mine- 
Mill have been chartered directly by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

In a statement explaining the action 
granting jurisdiction to the United Steel- 
workers, A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Congress, said: “It is the feeling of a large 
majority of our Executive that the United 
Steelworkers of America is the proper group 
to have this jurisdiction. At the time of 
the expulsion of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers it was 
decided that the jurisdiction should be held 
by the Congress itself pending a final deci- 
sion. The time for that decision has now 
been reached. 

“The change in jurisdiction is subject to 
confirmation by the membership of the 
locals affected. 

“As part of the United Steelworkers of 
America the workers in the jurisdiction 
formerly held by the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers will 
continue to have the full support of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, as well as 
the support of the 950,000 members of the 
United Steelworkers in Canada and the 
United States. _ 

“This is very important, particularly so 
far as workers in the Timmins area are 
concerned. The Timmins gold miners at 
one time were members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and enjoyed collective bargaining 
agreements. All of those agreements were 
subsequently lost. Since that time these 
miners have been organized by the Con- 
gress and they are now negotiating for new 
contracts. Although those concerned will, 
under today’s decision, become part of the 
United Steelworkers, they will continue to 
have our fullest support. 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour is 
confident that’ the United Steelworkers, as 
one of Canada’s foremost unions, will pro- 
vide strong and efficient service to the men 
in the mines, smelters and plants which were 
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at one time under the jurisdiction of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers.” 


The Platform of the Cana- 


Policies of dian Chamber of Commerce 


Canadian is the title of a booklet, 
Chamber of — issued by The Chamber’s 
Commerce Policy Department late in 


the autumn. It presents in 
concise form the policy declarations and 
resolutions approved by the 
annual meeting of the Chamber which was 
held in Montreal in October (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1526). 

The declarations cover many phases of 
current business, commercial and_ social 
problems, ranging from Communism and 
freedom of enterprise’ to double taxation 
and the single alternative vote and from 
labour relations and immigration to inter- 
national trade and the United Nations. 


British 
labour 


oldest 
Van- 


Columbia’s 


B.C’s oldest council, the 


labour couver, New Westminster 
council and District Trades and 
marks 60th Labour Council (AFL-TLC) 
anniversary celebrated its sixtieth 


anniversary on December 6. 
The Council, which was organized by 14 
men, held its charter meeting on December 
5, 1889. Nine unions attended the first 
gathering. At the present time, 118 unions 
are affiliated with the Council. 
Representatives of 32,000 trade unionists 
attended an anniversary banquet held in 
honour of the occasion. Among the guests 
invited to attend were Senator J. W. deB. 
Farris, first B.C. Minister of Labour, J. H. 
Cates, Minister of Labour, Premier Byron 
Johnson and Vancouver Mayor Charles 
Thompson. 


A reference manual on occu- 


Guide to pational diseases in Canada 
diagnosis of — has recently been published. 
occupational Compiled jointly by | the 
diseases staffs of the industrial 


health division of the 

Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the division of industrial hygiene of 
the Ontario Department of Health, A Guide 
to the Diagnosis of Occupational Diseases 
is published by the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
In recent years many new materials and 
processes which constitute sources of poten- 
tial or actual health hazards for the worker 
have been added to industry. The control 
of the working environment and the super- 
vision of workers’ health call for a wider 
knowledge of the potential health hazards 
in all,industries and for enhanced skill in 
recognizing occupational diseases. In addi- 
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twentieth’ 


tion to the plant physician and nurse the 
modern industrial hygiene team includes 
many scientific and technical experts. The 
general medical practitioner is an important 
member of this team because many of his 
patients may be industrial workers. 

This reference manual includes a list of 
occupations with their potential health 
hazards which serves as a reference key. 
Each health hazard is then separately 
described. Harmful chemicals are discussed 
under various headings. A brief discussion 
of occupational diseases and dermatoses and 
a summary of the various provincjal work- 
men’s compensation acts are also included. 

It is expected that copies of the book 
can be distributed to all physicians in 
Canada interested in industrial medicine as 
well as to the teaching staffs of medical 
schools and all medical libraries. Other 
interested persons may obtain copies from 
the Iwing’s Printer at the price of $1. 


The quarterly review of the 


Industrial Newfoundland Labour Rela- 
relations tions Office, reports that in 
in New- the three-month _ period 
foundland, July-September, 1949, seven 
quarter July- labour disputes were 
September recorded, five of | which 


resulted in work stoppages. 
The organization of three trade unions is 
reported, and there is a list of newly- 
completed working agreements. 

The Bus Drivers’ Unit of the Transport 
and Other Workers’ Union was involved in 
three disputes, with work stoppages occur- 
ring in two cases. The first dispute arose 
out of a demand for wage increases and 
resulted in an Order prescribing minimum 
rates of pay for bus service employees in 
St. John’s. This was the first Order to be 
made under the Labour (Minimum Wage) 
Act of Newfoundland (l.G., Nov., 1949, 
p. 1440). Another dispute arose over the 
union’s claim that some of its members had 
been unfairly dismissed. <A strike was 
called on September 23 and at the end of 
the quarter was still in progress. 

Working hours and dismissals were causes 
of two disputes involving miners on Bell 
Island. After work stoppages lasting three 
days and one day respectively, settlement 
was reached, with the union demands being 
met. 

A dispute over demands for a wage 
increase of 20 cents an hour for all classes 
of carpenters engaged in construction and 
shop work caused the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 579, to call a strike on August 31: 
Agreement was reached on September 21 
with the granting of a general increase of 
ten cents an hour to all classes. 


Discrimination in the matter of wages 
between local and non-resident workers was 


~ charged by members of the recently formed 


Association of Aviation Employees, 
employed by the various airlines operating 
at Gander. The union has applied for 
certification as bargaining agent for the 
employees under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1552) which became operative in 
Newfoundland on September 19 last. 

Among the new working agreements 
reported is one entered into by the Buchans 
Workmen’s Protective Union, No. 24521 
(AFL), and the Buchans Mining Company 
in July, which provides that the wages 
question may be reopened every three 
months. 

An increase of six cents an hour, retro- 
active to May 1, and an eight-hour day 
were features of an agreement negotiated 
in July between Local 4121 of the United 
Steel Workers of America at Bell Island 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation. 

Rates for painters were increased to 85 
cents an hour for Class A men, and 80 cents 
an hour for Class B men, with the com- 
pletion of an agreement in August between 
Local 1679 of the International Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers 
of America and painting contractors in St. 
John’s. Class C, which existed in previous 
agreements, was abolished.- A 54-hour work 
week was also established, and a weekly 
half-holiday on Saturdays. 

The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
held its thirteenth annual convention at 
Corner Brook in August. The Federation, 
the report states, has submitted a draft of 
a new trade union act to the Government 
for consideration. 


The formation of three new trade unions 


is reported: (1) the Association of Aviation 
Employees (AFL), an organization of 
employees of the various airline companies 


at Gander; (3) Local 1621 of the Retail 


Clerks International Association, at Bell 
Tsland—the membership of which is entirely 
female; (3) Local 1615 of the National 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, com- 
prising employees of the Avalon Telephone 
Company and the United Towns Electric 
Company. 

The Labour Legislation Advisory Com- 
mittee, formed for the purpose of studying 


_ labour legislation and making recommenda- 


tions for the consideration of the Minister 
of Labour, held its first sittings in July. 
According to the Review, it was expected 
that the Board would complete its recom- 
mendations -in October. 

' The report also discusses in detail the 
current employment situation in Newfound- 
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land, and indicates that in many parts of 
the Province “a great scarcity of employ- 
ment is being felt,” particularly where 
fishing is the only source of income. 


Cash income of Canadian 


Cash income farmers from the sale of 


of farmers farm products in 1949 
slightly amounted to $2,490,165,000, 
below according to an advance 
1948 peak preliminary ~ estimate by 


the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This figure is slightly below the 
1948 peak of $2,449,900,000, but substantially 
above the 1947 total of $1,962,276,000. 

The Bureau points out that Canadian 
Wheat Board participation payments to 
western producers on previous years’ crops 
were substantially larger in 1948 and 1949 
than in any year up to that time. Since 
August 1, 1949, western producers of coarse 
grains have received only an initial pay- 
ment per bushel as provided under the 
terms of the compulsory coarse grain 
marketing scheme which entitles them to 
share in any surpluses accumulated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board through the sale 
of these grains. 

In addition to the receipts in the first 
nine months of this year, supplementary 
payments amounting to $17,628,000 were 
paid out under the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, to farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. This figure compares . with totals 
of $11,577,000 and $20,746,000 paid out 
during 1947 and 1948. 

The advance estimates of cash income 
indicate lower returns in 1949 than in 1948 
in all provinces except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Ontario had the largest total of 
$641,350,000 compared with $668,353,000, 
followed by Saskatchewan at $540,638,000 
compared with $520,563,000, Alberta at 
$452,384,000 compared with $448 997,000, 
and Quebec $343,604,000 compared with 
$352 ,153,000. 

Manitoba was next with $234,530,000 
against $242,882,000, British Columbia 
$97,068,000 ($101,144,000 in 1948), New 
Brunswick $42,206,000 ($44,905,000), Nova 
Scotia $36,507,000 ($36,626,000), and Prince 
Edward Island $20,878,000 ($22,505,000). 
Estimates for Newfoundland are not 


available. 

On November 21 and 22, 
The Catholic 1949, at Montmorency Falls, 
Church and __ near Quebec, the Faculty of 
economic Social Sciences of Laval 
changes University sponsored a 


round-table conference on 
“The Church and Economic Changes” for 
English speaking employers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Highty representatives of 
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the most important industries in the prov- 
ince were present. Industrial executives 
from other provinces also attended the 
meetings. The attendance was by special 
invitation only, and the press was not 
allowed. 

The purpose of these closed meetings, 
according to the official Industrial Rela- 
tions Bulletin of Laval University, “was to 
bring representatives of the important non- 
Catholic group of industrialists together 
with some teachers of the Catholic social 
doctrine to give these members of manage- 
ment an opportunity to learn the basic 
tenets of this social teaching and to clear 
away doubts and misunderstandings.” 

Rey. Gérard Dion, industrial relations 
department director at Laval University, 
who presided at the Conference, expressed 
the opinion that the Church considers all 
capital invested in the Province of Quebec, 
from whatever source it may come, local or 
foreign, as having a strict right to a just 
revenue in proportion to the services 
rendered and the risks involved. 

“By the same principles,” he said, “this 
capital must be subordinated to the require- 
ments of natural morality, respect of the 
character of the institutions in this Prov- 
ince, and become an integral part of it. 

“That is why the Church cannot approve 
or accept as normal that capitalists, who- 
ever they may be, invest capital in the 
Province solely in the hope of finding here 
a docile and not-too-exacting labour force 
on which could be imposed unjust wages 
and working conditions inferior to - the 
standards in the United States and other 
parts of Canada. 

“Her principles do not allow the Church, 
either to admit the exploitation of the 
natural wealth of the country to the preju- 
dice of the physical and moral well-being 
of the population. 

“Finally, for the benefit of all those who 
desire to invest capital in the Province of 
Quebec, we believe we should like to point 
out a unique advantage. 

“Because of the great number of her 
faithful and the institutions inspired by 
her,” stated Rev. Dion, “the Catholic 
Church exercises a profound influence in the 
Province of Quebec. Now, wherever it is 
located, the Catholic Church is, in the eyes 
of all, the greatest moral force able to fight 
effectively against communist and socialist 
doctrines. We can therefore conclude that 
those who wish to invest capital in the 
Province of Quebec are assured of meeting 
more security and protection than in any 
other place in the world.” 
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The Association Profession- . 


Annual nelle des Industriels (Pro- 
meeting fessional Association 
of Quebec of Industrialists) -held its 


industrialists fifth annual congress in 

Quebec City on November 
14 and 15, 1949. The association comprises 
executives of nearly 300 industries of the 
Province of Quebec. 

The central theme studied during the 
congress was “The Employer and his Enter- 
prise”. Guest speaker was Dr. Vittorio 
Vaccari, of Rome, general secretary of the 
Christian Union of Employers of Italy, 
whose subject was the social directives of 
Pope Pius XII. 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Gilbert 
Ayers, of Lachute, on employer-employee 
co-operation, by Mer. Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, on the social doctrine of 
the Church, by Father Louis Lachance, 
O.P., on the rights of ownership, by Mr. 
Marcel Clément on industrial organization 
and by Mr. Francois-Albert Angers on 
reforms of structure in the enterprise. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
the Province of Quebec, delivered the 
closing address. 

Resolutions adopted by the Conference 
were as follows: — 


Strikes—That the necessary Dominion 
and Provincial legislation be adopted to 
provide that “no strike can be declared or 
effectuated unless a majority of the workers 
of the firm concerned have freely voted by 
secret ballot, under the surveillance of a 
representative of the State, and the motive 
or motives for the strike have been 
explained clearly and in detail to the 
workers concerned”, : 

Employer-employee collaboration. 
—Expressing satisfaction with the progress 
so far made, and recommending joint com- 
mittees as “an efficient means of realizing 
and intensifying this collaboration”. 

Social Security—Recommending _ that 
social security plans “take account of the 
normal role which employers, employees, 
and the State respectively, should play in 
this sphere;” and asking governments and 
others concerned “to proceed with all neces- 
sary prudence in order not to undertake 
anything which could conduce directly or 
indirectly to collectivism”: 

Collaboration with Italian Employers — 
Proposing the founding of an Italo-Cana- 
dian employers’ association “which will have 
the task of developing social relations, 
of furnishing information—industrial and 
otherwise—and of establishing a closer 
collaboration between the two countries”. 
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International Affiliation —Reiterating the 
Association’s “entire union with the Union 
internationale des associations patronales 
catholiques,” and its desire of “collaborating 
with the other Christian employers of all 
countries toward the realization of Christian 
social doctrine,” and expressing its entire 
adherence “to the directives of the Holy 
Father in his address to the employers 
of all countries which is considered the 
charter of Christian employers”. 


Part-time employment dur- 


Welfare ing the period of rehabilita- 
writer urges tion is one of the most vital 
part-time factors in complete recovery 
work for of the tuberculous, accord- 
tuberculous ing to an article in Novem- 


ber’s Industrial Welfare, 
issued by the British organization, Indus- 
trial Welfare Society. 

However light the work, the article states, 
sanatoria patients are not usually able to 
assume full-time employment after com- 
pletion of treatment. Under ideal condi- 
tions, intensity of work would be increased 
gradually from a few hours a day to normal 
full-time employment. Unfortunately, the 
greatest placement difficulty is experienced 
during that period when part-time work is 
so vital to recovery. 

At present, the British Government offers 
one scheme which provides this gradual 
process of employment. This is the shel- 
tered workshop where the patients com- 
mence work in a suitable craft for four 
hours a day, complete training at a 
technical college and proceed to full-time 
employment. 

A common difficulty encountered in plac- 
ing the tuberculous is the prejudice of 
employers against part-time workers. While 
most employers are willing to provide suit- 
able light work it is almost always on a 
full-time basis. Fellow workers remain 
aloof usually because of fear of infection. 
The writer here stresses the importance of 
sanatorium treatment which is designed to 
make the patient. non-infectious and to 
discipline him in avoiding the infection of 
others. 

A survey conducted in an industrial area 
of London where most employment required 
manual labour showed that the former 
employments of 50 persons treated for 
respiratory tuberculosis were unsuitable. 
Only three of the people covered in the 
survey returned to their old jobs, and of 
these one had to abandon it as it was “too 
heavy.” 

From experience in dealing with tuber- 
culous patients, the writer concluded that 
part-time employment was the only method 


which could bridge the transition period 
between clinic treatment and a full life. 
The part-time work must, however, give 
the worker a “pride of achievement and a 
sense of growing economic independence.” 


The first progress report 
Unemploy- concerning United States 
ment federal aid to depressed 


industrial areas states that 
successful efforts have been 


declines in 
U.S. areas 


receiving made in the initial alle- 
federal aid viation of unemployment. 

Within three months this 
has been accomplished by channelling 


$72,842,508 in federal purchases, construc- 
tion contracts and business loans into 35 
critical areas in 14 states. 

Plans for federal assistance to areas of 
unemployment were first announced by 
President Truman in his mid-year economic 
report, and at first were to be confined to 
areas where unemployment had reached 12 
per cent or more of the total labour force 
(L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1204). 

Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, submitted the progress report in 
which he pointed out that in September, at 
the close of the trial period, thirty of the 
thirty-five areas reported declines in unem- 
ployment and twenty-six actual employment 
increases. In eleven of -these areas the 
increases were 3:5 to 14:3 per cent. 

The report showed that during the corre- 
sponding period unemployment through the 
country fell off from an estimated peak of 
4,095,000 during the week ending July 9 to 
3.576,000 during the week ending October 8 
as conditions in the labour market regis- 
tered a general improvement. 

The federal construction aid, amounting 
to $47,960,058, combined with state contri- 
butions, went into projects which con- 
tributed $65,404,070 to the assistance scheme. 
Procurement spending reached a total of 
$22,787,550, and loans amounted to $2,094,900. 


About 500,000 persons 


500,000 in exhausted their right to 
U.S. exhaust further unemployment- 
right to compensation payments dur- 
unemploy- ing the J uly-September 
ment quarterly period of 1949, 
benefits according to figures com- 


piled by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the United States 
Labour Department, and released in 
December. The persons involved were still 
without employment after benefits were 
exhausted. 
Unemployment in November was esti- 
mated by the Census Bureau at 3,409,000 
compared with 1,831,000 in November, 1948. 
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The figures for exhausted benefits in 1948 
were from 200,000 to 250,000 each quarter 
for the country as a whole. For 1939 they 
stood .at 369,000 for the January-March 
quarter, 423,000 for the April-June and at 
500,000 for the third quarter. 

The duration of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits varies among the states. 
Some states provide payments having a 
uniform duration; in other words, the same 
fixed period of weeks for each claimant. 
Other states have variable benefit years 
determined on the basis of the individual’s 
previous employment record. In this way, 
a worker who exhausts his maximum bene- 
fits in one year may be eligible for more 
benefits once a new benefit year starts. 

The Labour Department had earlier 
announced its intention of seeking federal 
legislation in 1950 to require states to have 
minimum standards in amount and dura- 
tion of benefits. 


The liberalizing of terms 
Survey shows in connection with paid 


trend for vacations, one of the out- 
longer standing features in the 
vacations development of labour- 
in U.S.A. management relations in the 


last decade, has been made 
possible by greater efficiency, improved 
technology, and increased productivity of 
American industry, according to an article 
in the November edition of the US. 
Monthly Labour Review. 

Maximum vacation periods of two weeks 
or more have become widely accepted, as 
indicated in a survey of collective bargain- 
ing agreements made by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. During the 
survey 1,473 agreements in effect in late 
1948 or early 1949 were analyzed and of 
these 93 per cent or 1,374 granted workers 
some type of vacation with pay. Out of 
every ten agreements having vacation pro- 
visions, nine stipulated two weeks or more 
as the maximum time allowed and 30 per 
cent contained provisions for more than two 
weeks after specified periods of service. 

Progress made in the sphere of paid- 
vacation benefits is brought into relief by 
contrasting this recent survey with an earlier 
study in 1944 which revealed that only 1-5 
per cent of the unionized plants covered 
gave maximum vacations of over two weeks. 
The present survey showed that fewer than 
five per cent of the agreements provided 
maximum vacations of one week or less; in 
the earlier study, 63 per cent of the agree- 
sments contained such a provision. 
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In choosing the type of plan, employers 
and employees may agree upon the “grad- 
uated” type or as an alternative, the 
“uniform” type. The former provide for 
a varying number of days or weeks, depend- 
ing on the individual worker’s length of 
service. The latter provide “flat” or equal 
vacations of the same duration for all 
employees who qualify. 

As a rule, employers and employees have 
tended to be more favourable to graduated 
vacations. Employers consider them to be 
one means of reducing turn-over in the 
plants and as a reward to those who remain 
in their employ over a longer period of 
time. For their part, unions regard this 
type of plan as a means of increasing the 
total vacation time which employers are 
willing to grant. The Bureau survey 
revealed that more than 80 out of every 
100 agreements analyzed provided for grad- 
uated plans. 


The length of service required for vaca- 
tion granted was not tabulated for all 
agreements included in the survey. How- 
ever, on the basis of a sample 100 contracts, 
it was learned that among the 87 agreements 
providing a maximum three-week vacation 
37 required 15 years’ service. In the 
remainder of agreements, 10 stipulated less 
than 15 years, 20 required 20 years and 20 
required 25 years. 

Four weeks of paid vacation was pro- 
vided by 11 agreements, nine of which 
required 25 years’ service for qualification 
and two of which required 20 years’ service. 
Of the two agreements providing for less 
than three but more than two weeks 
maximum leave, one stipulated eight years 
of service, the other 13 years. 


With regard to vacation leave below the 
maximum, 78 of the contracts required one 
year’s service for one week, and 60. called 
for five years of service for two weeks. 


Employees were not called upon in any 
of the 1,184 agreements involving grad- 
uated vacation periods to accept less com- 
pensation than their regular earnings. On 
the other hand, the article points out, 13 
agreements provided for greater pay during 
holiday leave than during the equivalent 
working period. In the case of the 130 
uniform plan contracts, 30 provided greater 
vacation pay than normal earnings. 


Evidence of greater interest 
Profit sharing in profit sharing in the 
enlists further United States was reparted 
support in by the Council of Profit- 
1949 Sharing Industries at its 

annual conference in 
December, ae largest held since its forma- 
tion in 1947. 


The Council is a national non-profit 
organization of companies that have or 
plan profit-sharing programs. Membership 
has shown substantial increases within the 
last year. In 1948, the Council reported 
only 90 members with 90,000 employees. 
This year it lists 155 members representing 
240,000 employees. 

Business Week (December 10, 1949), 
states that the history of profit sharing in 
the United States has been long “but 
unspectacular. After a brief success about 
a generation ago it fell into decline, a 
process initiated by the depression and 
accelerated by the rise of trade unionism. 
Distrust for profit sharing developed early 
among unions which regarded it as paternal- 
istic and anti-union. 


Member companies of the Council state 
that profit sharing is an economically sound 
substitute for employer-financed pensions. 
These’ claims were directed to smaller firms 
which had expressed concern about com- 
pany-paid pensions: (1) their lack of 
flexibility, so that even though business may 
decline the company must maintain its 
pension financing; (2) absence of a lnk 
between them and productivity. 


Profit-sharing plans are flexible, the 
Council maintains, since they call for pay- 
ments only when the employer shows a 
profit. Furthermore, the system provides 
for labour-management co-operation leading 
to increased productivity and greater cash 
return to workers. ; 

Many employers find that profit sharing 
gives workers a new incentive to produce 
and that it is an effective weapon against 
socialism. The council, in addition, reports 
that only one profit-sharing company in the 
country has had a work stoppage in the 
last two years. 


However, most firms warn that to be 
successful a plan should (1) include all 
workers in the company; (2) be “a real, 
honestly conceived plan (in which) the 
percentage of earnings to be distributed 
must be known and guaranteed at the start 
of a year;” and (3) give employees a feel- 
ing of sharing in management’s functions 
too. 

George Baldanzi, vice-president of the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO), who attended 
the meeting said that profit sharing could 
be considered acceptable to labour only in 
those unionized plants where basic wages 
and working conditions were satisfactory 
and where profit sharmg was the result of 
negotiations between the employer and the 
union. He was of the belief that, in certain 
carefully controlled instances, the scheme 
might be one way by which industry could 
share some of its profits with the workers. 


Recognition of the impor- 
tance of effective methods 
of communications to good 


Studies of 
methods of 


communica- industrial relations has 
tion in resulted in considerable 
industry attention being directed to 


this problem. 


The Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and _ Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, has 
recently completed two “on the spot” 
studies of the effectiveness of various 
methods, having particular regard to the 
functions of management and union im the 
total process of communications. The 
Section’s findings are published in a report 
entitled, Transmitting Information Through 
Management and Union Channels. 

The first case study was carried out in 
the New Brunswick, NJ., plant of Johnson 
and Johnson, large producers of surgical 
dressings and a variety of other products. 
The workers in this plant were represented 
by Local 630 of the Textile Workers’ Union 
of America. The Bayway refinery of the 
Esso Standard Oil Company, with the 
Independent Petroleum Workers represent- 
ing the employees, was selected for the 
second study. 

“A study of two situations cannot pre- 
tend to offer a definitive answer to the 
question of what makes good communica- 
tions,” the report states, “nevertheless, the 
findings reveal certain elements common to 
successful efforts in communications.” In 
both establishments the report notes the 
“efforts of all parties concerned to main- 
tain peaceful and constructive union- 
management relations, and the recognition 
of the importance of satisfactory communi- 
cations to the total operation of the plant 
or refinery.” 

In methods, the outstanding points in 
common were the use of the line organiza- 
tion as the core of communications and the 
acceptance of the union as of equal 


‘ importance in getting certain types of in- 


formation to and from the employees. 


The communication systems of the two 
unions and managements revolved to a 
marked degree around meetings. Both 
companies have used printed media exten- 
sively and have issued periodically, or as 
occasion warranted, publications commonly 
considered to be the principal tools of an 
informational program— employee maga- 
zines, handbooks, annual reports, and super- 
visory manuals. But in spite of the fairly 
elaborate printed media, company executives 
stressed their greater reliance upon direct — 
individual contact’ and meetings to gain 
understanding among management per- 
sonnel, and upon personal relationships 
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programs been 


among the first-line supervisors, union 
representatives, and the employees to gain 
understanding among the rank and file. 

The two unions, with limited funds for 
printed materials, put even more stress upon 
person-to-person contacts. 

The two studies, it is stated in the con- 
clusion, “highlight the need for more careful 
consideration of methods of communications 
which can, in the process of communicating, 
test the degree to which the recipient under- 
stands what he is being told.” In particular, 
they point, up “the need of bringing the 
lowest levels of the management and the 
union more fully into the series of meetings 
which have proved to be an effective means 
of communication among upper manage- 
ment and union executive personnel.” 


An interesting article on the subject of 
informational programs for employers 
appeared in the November 5 issue of 
Business Week under the heading, “Safe- 
guard against Rumours: Information.” It 
tells of the steps taken by the Ford Motor 
Company to acquaint its employees with 
the new pension program, and also reports 
on the methods used by other companies 
in keeping their employees informed. “More 
and more companies are telling employees 
what management is doing, what it’s going 
to do, and why,” the article declares. “There 
is less room for rumour, and more room for 
good relations, when employers tell workers 
what’s going on in the plant.” 


The area in which an 
Cost of employer must bargain 
meals held collectively was further 
amandatory extended in the United 
bargaining States when the National 
issue Labour Relations Board 


ruled that the cost of meals 
in company-operated dining rooms is a 
mandatory bargaining issue, when no other 
eating places are available. 

In the case of a timber company, the 
Board held that the distance of camp 
operations from the nearest town, and the 
lack of available public or company trans- 


_ portation, obliged the employees to eat at 


the company-owned facilities, and that the 
price of meals thus constituted, “a condi- 
tion of employment” within the meaning of 
the Taft-Hartley law. : 


The first major contract 
for a commercial program 
stations on a small network of 
to broadeast union-controlled frequency- 
Kaiser-Frazer modulation stations has 
signed by Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation and six 


Union radio 


radio stations. Of these American stations — 
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owned and operated by the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (AFL) and two are owned by 
United Auto Workers (CIO). 

Business Week (December 17, 1949), 
reports that the contract calls for a year- 
long series of daily 15 minute programs 
beginning in early January. Some members 
of major unions see in the contract the 
beginning of what someday may be a 
national radio network, the article states. 

The reason behind labour’s interest in its 
own radio stations is the belief that only 
a labour broadcaster will present a fair 
analysis of labour matters. 

At present about 75 FM stations are 
either owned and operated by unions or 
run by people sympathetic to labour, the 
article states. From time to time they 
co-operate on joint coverage of news. At 
the time of the CIO convention last year, 
for example, the stations worked together 
to make available to listeners portions of 
each day’s proceedings. 

Before the advent of FM, unions found 
it almost impossible to go into the radio 
business for two reasons. Broadcasting in 


two are 


. the standard AM band is costly and the 


number of channels in that band is limited. 
FM with its lower equipment costs and 
more plentiful channels is giving labour its 
opportunity to enter the business and bring 
the hope of a national radio network closer 
to reality. 


To assure “continuity of 
employment and economic 
security”, a United States 
local of the International 


Machinists 
advertise in 
radio, press 


to sell Association of Machinists 
company’s launched a_ pre-Christmas 
products advertising campaign to sell 


its company’s product, elec- 
tric shavers, to union members. In an 
article of December 17, Business Week 
states that the local undertook the promo- 
tion drive in the belief that good labour 
relations and close co-operation mean good, 
secure jobs. 

Several weeks before Christmas, The 
Machinist, IAM’s nationally-circulated 
weekly paper, printed a double-page picture 
story of the local’s machinists at work in 
their plant. The theme dealt with the 
workers’ pride in the product they make 
and the “better than average” wages and 
working conditions. 

In a radio broadeast, the local’s officers 
expressed the conviction that “co-operation 
with fair-minded managements is to the 
mutual advantage of everyone.” The 
president of the company and the Governor 
of Connecticut also appeared on the 
program. 


-_ 
Bo 


The Lasour Gazerre in an earlier issue 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1343) described a 
similar union venture—an advertising cam- 
paign sponsored by a local of the Retail 
Clerks International Association on behalf 
of a New York department store. 


The principle that railroad 


Court employees may apply for 
protects an injunction against racial 
Negro discrimination practised by 


firemen from unions, in violation of the 
discrimina- Railway Labour Act, has 
tion been reaffirmed by the 

United States Supreme 
Court, according to Labour Relations 
Reporter. 

The decision followed court action 
brought against the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen by twenty- 
one Negro firemen who sued the union 
because of certain agreements which it made 
with the southern railroads. The agree- 
ments classified Negro firemen as “non- 
promotable” and so deprived them of 
seniority rights. A federal district court 
had granted the firemen an injunction to 
restrain these agreements. The decision was 
later reversed by an appellate court. 


With the object of 
Italian improving opportunities for 
legislation employment and alleviating 
designed hardships familiar to the 
to benefit unemployed, the Italian 
unemployed Government has_ revised 

public employment office 
procedures, expanded vocational training 


facilities and increased unemployment bene- 
fits during 1949. The changes are elaborated 
in an article in the October issue of Notes 
on Labour Abroad, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

With the reorganization of the public 
employment service, a process underway 
during the past year, new procedures for 
registration and placements of applicants 
have been adopted. ‘This service, con- 
trolled in large part by trade union groups 
until 1948, is now administered by the 
Government’s provincial labour offices. 

More effective placement and improved 
statistical data on the unemployed have 


been made possible as a result of the new 
legislation, the article states. Employers 
ure required, in selecting applicants, to hire 
exclusively through public employment 
offices except in such cases as the hiring 
of relatives living in their households, and 
to observe priorities based on the appli- 
cant’s residence, seniority on the employ- 
ment offices register, training and other 
factors. 

In the field of vocational training, exist- 
ing programs for adult workers were 
expanded and an apprentice training pro- 
gram was introduced. Courses for adult 
workers are available to the involuntarily 
unemployed and to certain employed groups 
who may be released temporarily to take 
the training. By July, plans had been 
completed for courses offering 100,000 unem- 
ployed workers training in occupations such 


as carpentry, radio repair, stenography, 
tailoring and agriculture. 
Establishments offering apprenticeship 


training may be subsidized to the value of 
one-third the expense incurred in the train- 
ing courses. The subsidies apply specifi- 
cally to training given to persons under 18 
years of age by artisan shops and by 
enterprises with less than five employees. 

Under the new legislation compulsory 
unemployment insurance is extended to a 
substantial group of agricultural and clerical 
workers, previously outside the scope of the 
system. The maximum benefit period, 
formerly 120 days per year is increased to 
180 days. 


An inquiry into living and 


Agricultural — working conditions of agri- 
labour cultural workers, with a 
inquiry view to their improvement, 
in India has been undertaken by the 


Ministry of Labour of the 
Government of India, in co-operation with 
the Provincial and State Governments, the 
Indian Labour Gazette reports. 


The inquiry will be carried out by means 
of questionnaires, designed to collect infor- 
mation on the general economic conditions 
of the villages to be covered, and on the 
employment and income structure, and size 
and earning strength of families in the 
villages selected. 
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FREE TRADE UNIONS OF THE WORLD 
UNITE IN NEW CONFEDERATION 


As its name implies, the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions will have as a major objective resistance to 


Communism and totalitarianism in any form. 


The inaugural 


meeting of the new organization was marked by an impressive 
display of unity on the part of delegations from over fifty coun- 
tries. Labour leaders from Canada played an active part in the 
proceedings of this first free World Labour Congress. 


Delegates from non-Communist trade 
union organizations in over 50 countries, 
with a combined membership of nearly 
500,000,000 workers, met in London, Eng- 
land, November 28 to December 9, 1949, 
and set up a new international trade union 
organization—the “International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions.” 

The permanent headquarters of the Con- 
federation will be in the city of Brussels, 
Belgium. Paul Finet, Secretary of the 
Belgian General Federation of Labour was 
elected President and J. H. Oldenbroek, 
General Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers was elected General 
Secretary. 

By coincidence, the meeting was held in 
the same room in London County Hall 
that saw the birth of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions just over four years 
earlier. 

The post-war years saw the failure of 
attempts at united action towards trade 
union objectives, on the part of Communist 
and democratic labour organizations; and 
early in 1949 the leading free trade unions 
of the world severed their connection with 
the WFTU. 

This break left the free trade unions 
without an organized international voice. 
At the same time, the Communist-domin- 
ated remnant worked aggressively to rebuild 
its losses, and had taken active measures to 
gain control of organized unions in Asia, 
particularly in China. 

A preparatory International Trade Union 
Conference, attended by free trade union 
officials from over 30 countries, was held in 
Geneva, in June, 1949, at which initial steps 
were taken to organize a free trade union 
international. A Preparatory Committee was 
appointed with Paul Finet, General Secre- 
tary of the Belgian Trade Union Congress, 
as Chairman and Vincent Tewson of the 
British Trades Union Congress as Secretary. 
The duties assigned to this Committee were 
to draw up a constitution for the proposed 
new body and to summon the free and 
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anti-Communist trade unions of the world 
to a meeting in London on November 28, 
1949. At the request of the Preparatory 
Committee, the British Trades Union Con- 
gress acted as convenors of the London 
conference and assisted in completing local 
arrangoments, 

The American Federation of Labour had 
remained aloof from the WFTU from its 
inception, taking exception to the inclusion 
in its membership of unions from Com- 
munist countries. While representatives of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
attended the initial meeting of the WFTU, 
this organization withdrew its support early 
in 1946. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour were 
charter members of the Federation and, 
together with members from other free and 
den.oeratic countries, worked to reconcile 
the opposing elements in its membership. 
A meeting of the Executive Council in 
Rome in May, 1948, brought relations close 
to the breaking point. Pat Conroy, who 
had attended this meeting as representative 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
reported later to the national convention of 
the CCL that an attitude of suspicion and 
distrust had pervaded almost all groups at 
the meeting (L.G., 1948, p. 1356). 

A basic problem was the bitter opposition 
of the Communist majority within the 
WFTU to the Marshall Plan of aid to 
promote European recovery. Early in 1948 
an international trade union conference was 
held—outside the WFTU—which issued a 
declaration of support for the European 
Recovery Program. To this meeting, both 
the AFL and the CIO sent delegates. The 
deterioration of relationships was hastened 


The WLasour Gazette acknowledges 
the kind assistance of Messrs. Percy 


Bengough and Pat Conroy in supplying 


documentary material used in_ the 
preparation of this article. 


by the breakdown of negotiations between 
the WFTU and the international trade 
secretariats. © 

By the end of the year, it had become 
apparent that attempts at co-operation were 
futile; and early in 1949 the various free 
national labour organizations withdrew their 
memberships in the WFTU (L.G., 1949, 
March, p. 251; May, pp. 527, 535). 

There were éight official Canadian dele- 
gates and 21 from the United States at the 
Conference. The latter was the largest 
single national group. 

The personnel of the two national groups 
follows :— 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
—Perey R. Bengough, President; Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President; Sam Finlay, Vice- 
President of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America; and George Erasmuson 
of the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union. 


Canadian Congress of Labour.—Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer; Fred Dowling, 
District Director, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America; Sam Baron, Canadian 
Director of the Textjle Workers’ Union of 
America; and J. E. McGuire, National 
Secretary-Treasurer. of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 


‘The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour did not send any delegates, 
but the President, Gérard Picard, sent a 


message expressing his regret that he was 
unable to be in London in time for the 
sessions of the Conference. 


American 
President William 


Federation of Labour.— 
Green; Secretary- 


‘Treasurer George Meany; Vice-Presidents 
5 Jy? 


Matthew Woll, George Harrison, David 
Dubinsky, Charles MacGowan, William 


Doherty and George Delaney, Henry Rutz 
and Irving Brown. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations.— 
Vice-Presidents Walter P. Reuther and 
Allan S$. Haywood, and David McDonald, 
Michael Ross, ‘Mrs. E. Peterson, Michael 
Quill, M. Kyne, H. W. Payne, I. Katz, 
Elmer Cope, Jay Krane and Guy Nunn. 


United Mine Workers of America. 
Paul K. Read. 

Sinking their differences in regard to their 
respective national labour policies and 
organization, the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, along with the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, united to achieve a 
common objective in the formation of the 
new international confederation. 

The conference was called to order by 
Paul Finet, Chairman of the Preparatory 
Committee and the following conference 
officers were duly elected: Chairman, Paul 
Finet, Belgium; Vice-Chairmen, F. Aguirre, 
Cuba; K. Nordahl, Norway; and G. M. 
Adams, Barbados; Secretary, Vincent 
Tewson, Great Britain. 


Photographed at first Congress of new world labour body, TLC delegates: 
George Erasmuson of the International Chemical Workers’ Union; Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President, TLC; Sam Finlay, Vice-President, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers; Percy Bengough, President, TLC. 
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Canada was represented on the con- 
ference working committees as follows: 
Credentials, James E. McGuire (CCL); 
Constitution, Percy Bengough (TLC) and 
Pat Conroy (CCL); Standing Orders, Sam 
Finlay (TLC); Economic and_ Social 
Demands, Claude Jodoin (TLC), and Sam 
Baron (CCL). 


Addresses of Welcome 


Brief addresses of welcome were given by 
the Rt. Hon. the Chairman of the London 
County Council, Mr. J. W. Bowen, CBE, 
and by Mr. H. L. Bullock, Chairman of 
the General Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Bowen 
recalled that “the first steps towards inter- 
national trade union organization” were 
taken in London, where, in 1864, the 
“International Association of Working 
Men” was founded. “Its fundamental aim 
was, like yours, the union of working men 
of all countries for the emancipation of 
labour,” he said. 

Referring to the disappointment caused 
by the breakdown of the WFTU, Mr. Bowen 
said that at its inaugural meeting in London 
in 1945, there was enthusiastic support for 
its declared intentions. “Your assembly 
here today indicates that you are dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied with develop- 
ments since that time.” 


An Historic Milestone... 


“T consider that the outstanding 
feature of the London Conference 
was the prevailing spirit of inter- 
national brotherhood. Divergent 
views were considered and harmon- 
ized in a most friendly manner. 
Differences generally became of 
less importance to the desire and 
intent to establish an International 
Trade Union Centre in the interests 
of freedom. 


“T feel that the establishment of 
the Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions will prove an historic mile- 
stone in the progress of the workers 
throughout the world.” 


Percy R. Bengough, 
President, 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 


January 24, 1950. 
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On behalf of his colleagues of the British 
TUC, General Council, and the members 
of the Conference Preparatory Committee, 
Mr. H. L. Bullock extended a weleome to 
the representatives of organized labour from 
“So many countries where the institutions 
of free citizenship, freedom of association, 
democratic rule, the right of free speech, 
and the independence of trade unions are 
acknowledged and enforced by law and 
custom and long tradition.” Mr. Bullock 
pointed out that “standards of employment, 
methods of collective bargaining and trade 
union programs of reform, naturally vary 
from country to country.” Nevertheless, 
he was convinced that universal economic 
well-being and labour’s ideals of social 
justice and security find their ultimate 
sanction in the organization of free labour. 
“Denial or restriction of the elementary 
rights of free labour is an affront to human 
dignity, a threat to peace, and a source of 
totalitarian tyranny which we shall always 
and everywhere resist and strive to counter- 
act. Forced labour anywhere is a menace 
to free labour everywhere,” he asserted. 


Chairman's Opening Address 


The Conference Chairman, Mr. Paul Finet, 
sketched briefly the circumstances leading 
up to the conference. He referred to the 
high hopes that had been entertained by 
the supporters of “international trade union 
solidarity” when the WFTU was founded 
in 1945. “Never had circumstances looked 
so propitious for realizing unity of action 
in the trade union movement,” he declared. 

The interdependence of economic interests 
among the Allied nations during the war 
years proved the necessity for a similar 
unity among the workers, which the war 
had helped to promote and which, it was 
felt, peace could not disrupt, and which 
would result in the maximum of freedom 
and well-being for all workers. “Such was 
the general expectation when the first talks 
were started which were to lead to the 
establishment of the WFTU,” Mr. Finet 
asserted. 

Sutin 
action can be effective unless the workers 
representatives are able to meet freely, to 
compare views free from constraint or from 
any pressure external to their organizations, 
and can pursue in reciprocal good will and 
confidence solutions acceptable to all and 
adapted to the existing circumstances,” he 
continued. 

When this concept came into conflict with 
an ideology “more absolute in its claims to 
universality than even Hitlerism had been, 
the workers’ faith in the WFTU dissolved 


no international working class 
ie 


“and .. 


like smoke.” In less than four Years, “a 
hundred proofs,” indicated that “the WFTU 
was to serve as a propaganda instrument 
for an ideology which could never . . . be 
accepted by the free citizens of the Western 
domocracies.” 

In the countries controlled by the USSR 
and the so-called “peoples’ democracies,” 
the action of the unions is limited to carry- 
ing out orders issued by the governments, 
Mr. Finet continued. 


He declared that the attitude assumed 
by these states in connection with the 
European Recovery Program “marked the 
final failure of the attempt at collaboration 
launched in October, 1945.” But, while 
admitting failure in attempts to co-operate 
with organized workers from the. so-called 
“peoples’ democracies,” it was realized that 
men of goodwill could apply anew “the 
principle of complete democracy” in areas 
still open to trade union activity. Confi- 
dence and faith in that realization led to 
the decision to organize a confederation of 
free trade unions. 


“Through this organization,” Mr. Finet 
declared, “we shall help the workers to 
attain freedom in those countries,” where 
economic progress has been backward. New 
methods to protect workers from exploita- 
tion will be speeded up. Workers will be 
helped to learn the difference between a 
so-called “people’s democracy and _ real 
democracy ;” how to “reject the former and 
cultivate the latter;.... We shall seek to 
create everywhere the conditions of social 
life without which society would be no 
better than a herd.... We shall resist war, 
. not make the emancipation of the 
workers in our own countries dependent on 
the slaughter of the workers in neighbouring 
countries. We are supporters of interna- 
tional co-operation in all fields and we are 
prepared to give practical study to all 
methods of mutual aid. ... The welfare 
of the workers will be our sole criterion 
and will determine our ultimate choice. .. . 
We are waging a struggle against reac- 
tion. . . either from the right or from the 
left.... In the new International of Free 
Trade Unions we shall endeavour not to 
tarnish the name and to honour the idea 
more devotedly. ... By creating a trade 
union international whose activities are in- 
spired by the principles of democracy, we 
shall serve effectively the causes of liberty, 


~ social justice and peace.” 


i 


Christian Trade Unions 


Opinions clashed on the question of 
admitting to memberships the Christian 
(mainly Roman Catholic) trade unions of 


some European countries. It was described 
by Walter Reuther, leader of the CIO 
delegation, as “the one explosive issue” of 
the Conference. 

The dispute had its origin in the failure 
of the Preparatory Committee to send 
invitations to any of the National Christian 
trade union centres, except that of France. 
The Committee felt that a greater measure 
of authority to deal with this question would 
rest in the full Conference. 


Sound and Progressive... 


“The Congress of 


regards the 


Canadian 
Labour not only 
formation of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions as the first organized break 
in Communist expansion through- 
out the world in the trade union 
field, but also accepts it as a 
needed instrument in a positive 
sense—one that will be applied in 
the interests of workers every- 
where. Its chief task will le in 
the sphere of bringing about fund- 
amental changes in conditions of 
life for workers in all countries, 
and particularly in the backward 
areas. In ths field of activity 
its greatest work must be accom- 
plished. 


“We believe that with the organ- 
ized trade union movement im 
Canada solidly behind the Con- 
federation, the contribution of 
Canada to its progress will be 
substantial. Both the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 
are at one in their desire to lend 
all possible support in developing 
a sound and progressive interna- 
tional trade union organization 
that will truly represent the best 
interests of the workers the world 
over.” 


P. Conroy, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


January 20, 1950. 
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This action was challenged on the first 
day of the Conference by a leader of the 
Italian delegation, who threatened the with- 
drawal of his federation from the new 
international unless the decision was 
reversed. 

Supported by William Green and Walter 
Reuther, leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations respectively, a resolution 
was proposed by David Dubinsky (AFL) 
and seconded by H. W. Payne (CIO), 
which asked that a special committee be 
set up to inquire into the eligibility of 
national centres that had not been invited. 
This proposal was supported by the CCL 
and TLC; and J. E. McGuire, of the CCL 
delegation, was named as head of the special 
committee. Eventually, it was agreed that 
the terms of reference of the credentials 
committee be extended to include this 
decision, with the proviso that the problem 
should be discussed again when the Creden- 
tials Committee made its report. 

The compromise put forward by the 
Credentials Committee in its report was 
that the Christian centres concerned should 
be invited to attend the conference and 
constituent congress, with full and equal 
rights and responsibilities, on the under- 
standing that before the next congress in 
two years’ time, they should accept and 
give effect to the principle of one trade 
union international. 

As these Christian centres were, at the 
time of the London conference, affiliated 
to the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, the resolution was under- 
stood to mean that if some or all of them 
join the new international (ICFTU) and 
decide to remain in it after two years, they 
will have to leave or disband the Christian 
international. 

Following the adoption of the Credentials 
Committee’s proposal, an invitation was 
sent by cable to Mr. Gérard Picard, 
President of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, to attend the 
Conference. At that late date Mr. Picard 
was unable to make the long trip to 
London; but he sent a cable expressing 
his regret that it was impossible for him to 
be present. 


Attitude on Communism 


The anti-Communist,  anti-totalitarian 
spirit of the conference was summed up in 
the following resolution, directed specifi- 
cally to the workers who are under Russian 
domination. 

The Congress declares that the so-called 
trade unions of the countries of Central 


and Eastern Europe under the domination 
of Communist-totalitarian regimes imposed 
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against. the will of those peoples are not 
free, independent and democratic organiza- 
tions which defend the interests of the 
workers, but governmental instruments 
designed for the organized exploitation of 
workers for the benefit of a State 
capitalism serving the USSR,.the principal 
beneficiary. 

The Congress. protests against the 
system of workers’ exploitation and the 
concentration camps, forced labour camps 
and military organization of workers’ units 
and against the suppression of civil rights. 

The Congress demands the right of free 
association, the right to formulate demands 
regarding conditions of work, the right to 
strike and the restoration of civil rights. 
The Congress demands an investigation of 
the status of workers in countries under 
Communist dictatorship to be undertaken 
by a competent international organization. 

The Congress affirms its solidarity with 
all the oppressed workers of the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe that are 
under Communist dictatorship and expresses 
the hope that in the future these workers 
will collaborate within the new free 
Labour International through their own 
free, independent and democratic trade 
unions, together with the other free trade 
unions of the entire world. 


The resolution was endorsed unanimously. 


Relations with International 
Trade Secretariats 


There were 17 active International Trade 
Secretariats in 1949. Of these, much the 
largest was the International Transport 
Workers. Its headquarters were moved 
from Amsterdam to London at the begin- 
ning of the second world war. It has 145 
affiliated unions in 52 countries and main- 
tains branch offices in New York, Bombay, 
Rome and Singapore. The Secretary is 
J. H. Oldenbroek, who was elected General 
Secretary of the ICFTU at the Lorian 
conference. 

The Secretariats were reported to be 
willing to co-operate with the WFTU when 
it was founded in 1945, provided they could 
be assured of their own essential inde- 
pendence in dealing with matters which 
were their own special concern. However, 
they subsequently decided that their in- 
dependence was threatened, particularly by 
the attitude of the Soviet unions. As a 
result, in order to strengthen their position 
they set up a permanent co-ordinating ~ 
committee of their own. 

The Constitution Committee presented 
the following resolution designed to estab- 
lish close working relationships with the 
Trade Secretariats :— 

This Congress believing that the full 
success of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions can only be achieved 
by closest possible relationship between all 
free trade union organizations whose aims 
are directed towards achieving for their 


members freedom, social and economic 
justice and universal peace. 


CCL delegates to the London Conference of the ICFTU: Fred Dowling, District 
Director, United Packinghouse Workers of America; Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, CCL; J. E. McGuire, National Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers; Sam Baron, Cana- 
dian Director, Textile Workers’ Union of America. 


Reaffirms the desire expressed by the 


Preparatory International Trade Union 
Conference in Geneva for the closest 
possible consultation and _ collaboration 


between the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats and welcomes the senti- 
ments expressed to this end by the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats at their con- 
ference in Paris on 8th and 9th of 
3 November, and 
7 Authorizes the Executive Board to enter 
into early consultation with the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats with a view to 
' concluding such arrangements as will insure 
the most effective collaboration. and recip- 
rocal representation on a consultative basis 
between the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats and the conclusion of 
arrangements for mutual assistance in the 
field of trade union organization. 


;) The resolution was approved. 


Participation of Canadian 
and U.S.A. Delegates 


Canadian Labour Versus Communism. 
—Speaking on behalf of the Trades and 
_ Labour Congress of Canada, President 
Percy Bengough declared that he and his 
fellow delegates from TLC were proud to 


take their places in the formation of the 
new confederation. He stated that the 
TLC had remained aloof from the WFTU 
because “we did not like the look of it. 
We did not believe that it was possbile to 
have a true expression of the workers 
through the mouths of puppets from State- 
owned and controlled institutions, irre- 
spective of the title under which they were 
masquerading.” 

He stated that the workers of Canada 
were fully aware of the menace of Com- 
munism and the difficulties encountered in 
combating them. While loath to adopt 
totalitarian methods, the TLC, Mr. 
Bengough said, had “very definitely decided 
that for the preservation of our (Labour) 
movement,” it was necessary to apply 
restrictive measures against those who seek 
to use and in the end destroy it. Having 
recognized the Communist purpose in 
fomenting general strikes during political 
crises, the TLC had carried on “a more or 
less continuous campaign among its mem- 
bers stressing the need of living up to 
employee-employer agreements and _ the 
fallacy of participating in any type of 
sympathetic strike.” He said that the 
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Canadian Congress of Labour was also 
“taking very active measures to eliminate 
Communists from the ranks of their 
organization.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bengough said that 
“the organized workers of Canada are of 
one mind on the issue of Communism. 
They want no more of it.- The freedoms 
that we cherish have been used and abused 
by these wreckers to such degree that we 
want no more and will have no more of 
them and their works. Such being the fixed 
belief based on experience at home, it 
follows automatically that we welcome the 
advent of this international organization. 
I pledge our full support to this Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions.” 


Plea for Unity Among National Bodies. 
—During the debate on the aims of the 
new confederation, Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, appealed to the delegates to close 
their ranks at home in order to present a 
united front in international councils. 
Organized labour in every country should 
strive for “joint thinking and joint action,” 
he said. 

“Tt seems to us,” he continued, “that it 
is obvious that it is not enough to come 
here and plead for international unity, if, 
at the same time, there existed disunity at 
home.” He admitted that there was a 
measure of disunity in the ranks of Cana- 
dian organized labour, and claimed that “if 
we had a united trade union movement in 
Canada, its influence in the (international) 
movement would be much greater than it 
has been.” 

Mr. Conroy asserted that “on the North 
American continent we have not come to 
the full implication of joint political and 
economic thinking. Every one of us repre- 
senting a nation where disunity in the trade 
union field exists has a moral obligation to 
workers everywhere to make a maximum 
contribution to the elimination of obstruc- 
tions.” He felt that the declaration of 
“aims” was an historic document because it 
presents the objectives of “free” unions from 
many countries and unless workers and 
their organizations were free, they could not 
have permanent social security. 

Mr. Conroy stressed the need for efficient 
regional organization. Backed by the Con- 
federation, the regional bodies could the 
better work for the removal of specific 
inequalities and injustices that were peculiar 
to their respective areas. 


Mr. Green Pledges AFL Support.— 
William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, said that the winning 
and expansion of the economic rights of the 
working people of all countries must be the 
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basic aim of the confederation. Without 
full economic citizenship and democracy 
there can be no lasting social security or 
social justice. Without such healthy and 
growing economic citizenship there can 
be no enjoyment of genuine democracy 
throughout the world, he said. 


Mr. Green defined bona fide economic 
democracy from the workers’ standpoint as, 
first of all, the right to organize into unions 
free from controls, manipulation or domina- 
tion by governments, political parties or 
employers—whether the latter be private or 
State. He emphasized the right of labour 
to free choice of employment, the right to 
collective bargaining and an adequate voice 
in the economic policies and economic life 
of every nation. He declared that the right 
to strike was an inalienable right and that 
social security was an indispensable duty of 
every democratic society. This implies, he 
said, the right of labour to share adequately 
in the benefits of increased productivity. 
To attain these, free labour throughout the 
world must meet the challenge and defeat 
the growing menace of forced labour—‘no 
matter in what country this deadly evil 
manifests itself”. 


He asserted that “we want to use our 
technical knowledge and industrial strength 
to help the weak become stronger, not to 
exploit them. We want to help the weak 
become far more prosperous and completely 
free as sovereign independent nations, 
enjoying all democratic rights. ... That is 
why we want a strong, militant Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
We are ready to give our all to such a 
movement.” 


C1IO’s Attitude on World Affairs.— 
Walter Reuther, Vice-President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
head of the CIO delegation to the con- 
ference, said that the hope of world peace 
and prosperity depended on a free inter- 
national labour movement and asserted that 
workers in the United States were equally 
opposed to all imperialism “whether it is 
from the Kremlin or from any other 
country, or whether it has the dollar sign 
upon it”. 

He declared that the Communists were 
“a phoney left” and that it was the job 
of free trade unionists to convince their 
fellow citizens of this. He admitted that 
the CIO had disagreed with the United 
States State Department’s foreign policy on 
a number of matters. It must be made 
very clear, he said, that the CIO will 
support the State Department only so long 
as its policies were in keeping with what 
the CIO regarded as the basic needs of the 
peoples overseas. : 
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Mr. Reuther viewed the world’s problems 
primarily in terms of distribution. They 
had learned, he said, “how to produce 
abundance, but had not geared that knowl- 
edge to systems for the fair distribution 
of abundance”. 


Social and Economic Demands 


As the reporter for the Preparatory 
Committee, Mr. Irving Brown, European 
Representative of the American Federation 
of Labour, outlined the Committee’s stand 
on social and economic demands, by pre- 
senting, what he termed, “a general economic 
survey”. 

He enumerated several of the economic 
problems that are confronting the world at 
present: (1) reconstruction after the ravages 
of war; (2) expansion of production to 
higher levels than in pre-war years; (3) re- 
opening and expansion of world markets, to 
achieve a world economic balance; (4) 
attainment and expansion of high standards 
of living, as a humanitarian goal as well 
as an important factor in high production; 
(5) elimination of unemployment, and 
economic and social insecurity, while, at the 
same time, maintaining freedom of labour; 
(6) overcoming the conscious, deliberate 
forces of economic disruption in the world. 


These issues, Mr. Brown declared, “take 
form as national, regional or continental 
tasks,’ and it was in the-.light of these 
regional experiences in meeting them, that 
the problems may be fully appreciated. He 
reviewed the current economic situation in 
three of the main world areas; “Europe,” 
“underdeveloped areas” and “the Americas” 
from the standpoint of the workers. The 
maladjustments, political and commercial 
barriers between eastern and western 
Europe, forced labour in Soviet dominated 
areas and severe unemployment in portions 
of western Europe, the effects of the 
‘Marshall Plan for European recovery, were 
some of the phases of Europe’s economic 
problems sketched by Mr. Brown. He held 
that “the breaking down of frontiers, 
removal of customs’ barriers and other 
restrictions to the free flow of men and 
materials remain as the way out of this 
dilemma”. In any case, labour must stress 
its determination to eliminate unemploy- 
ment and attain full employment, “but only 
in a system which guarantees free labour”. 
“We are striving for security, but not 
economic slavery,” he declared. 


In contrast with “highly industrialized” 
Europe, the problems of “underdeveloped 
areas” of portions of the world, Mr. Brown 
pointed out, were not so much of repairing 
and reconstructing as of the creation of 
industrial organization. Capital investment 


and technical assistance were needed to 
eliminate poverty and misery. “Labour 
unions,” he declared, “must play a role in 
seeing to it that the expansion of industry 
in these areas is a human thing and not 
merely a form of outside domination in the 
interests of a few.” 

Mr. Brown stated that “the United States 
came out of the war with over 50 per cent 
of the industrial resources of the world. 
This,” he admitted, “posed certain problems 
as well as responsibilities.” He declared 
that in spite of differences in historical 
backgrounds, traditions and industrial 
development, working men throughout the 
world have common goals in fighting for 
economic and social security and human 
rights.” He contended that the trade unions 
must share increasingly with such agencies 
as UNO, ILO and’ related bodies in pro- 
moting human welfare. 


Introductory Comments 
on the Constitution 


The personnel of the Constitution Com- 
mittee was selected from representatives of 
trades unions in Sweden, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, Chile, India, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, the United States, Germany, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Canada, Brazil, Austria, 
and Cuba. The Canadian members were 
Percy Bengough (TLC) and Pat Conroy 
(CCL). 

The Committee elected Arthur Deakin 
of Great Britain, Chairman; Isodore Smets, 
Belgium, Vice-Chairman and J. H. Olden- 
‘broek of the International Trade Secretariat, 
Adviser. 

Mr. Deakin presented the charter for the 
new Confederation as drafted by the 
Preparatory Committee. He stated that 
the broad outlines of aims and purposes 
had been set out at the conference in 
Geneva in June and the Committee had 
tried to fill in those outlines—to define 
those aims and to present proposals—that 
would make it possible to achieve them. 
He emphasized the necessity of restricting 
membership to bona fide trade union bodies. 
“The company union in its various forms” 
and the “State stooge” unions were unable 
freely to determine trade union policy 
independently of their employers or their 
Governments as the case might be. Thus, 
agreement with them, he pointed out, would 
have to be on their terms, to the disad- 
vantage of the free trade unions. 

Similarly, it was essential to exert great 
care in establishing relationships with other 
associations outside the trade union move- 
ment. “Trade unions,” he said, “are bound 
to have relations with political parties, with 
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other units in a free society, with Govern- 
ments. But the trades unions must manage 
their own affairs.” He continued, “they 
elect their own officers and _ executive 
bodies; they make their own rules; they 
conduct, and are responsible for, their own 
negotiations. They do not await instruc- 
tions from employers or political parties. 
They are not beholden to Governments for 
the right to operate, or for the prescription 
of the area within which they may 
function.” 

The test of the bona fide trade union, 
therefore, Mr. Deakin asserted, “is on the 
one hand, freedom from interference by 
employers, and on the other freedom pub- 
hely to criticize the Government of the 
day, to organize to change the policy of 
that Government and to change by the 
known and constitutional processes of 
democracy the Government itself, without 
fear of individual reprisals.” He referred 
briefly to other phases of the draft con- 
stitution, among them, the problems of 
poverty; countries in which industrial 
development had been retarded; conditions 
in non-self-governing countries; the aboli- 
tion of forced labour; the menace of 
Communism; the maintenance of full 
employment; repairing the ravages of war; 
the establishment of regional agreements: 
financial obligations to be met by affiliated 
bodies; administrative machinery and its 
function in the new body; and the relation- 
ships with international secretariats. 


The Constitution 


Preamble.—The preamble proclaims the 
right to social justice; to work and to choice 
of employment; to security of that employ- 
ment and of the workers’ persons; the right 
of all peoples to full national freedom and 
self-government and to the progressive 
realization of this where it was not enjoyed; 
to democratic means of changing govern- 
ments; to champion the cause of democracy 
and to combat direct and indirect totali- 
tarian aggression. 


Among the aims of the organiza- 
tion are: “to establish a powerful and 
effective international organization. com- 
posed of free and democratic trade unions, 
independent of any external domination and 
pledged to the task of promoting the in- 
terests of working people throughout the 
world and of enhancing the dignity of 
labour;” to protect, maintain and expand 
the system of free labour and to eliminate 
forced labour everywhere. 


Membership.—All bona fide trade union 
centres accepting the aims and constitution 
of the International Confederation of Free 


Aims. 
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Trade Unions shall be eligible for member- 
ship. The autonomy of affiliated organiza- 
tions is guaranteed. 

An organization shall have the right to 
withdraw from the Confederation subject 
to giving three months’ notice, but must 
not be in arrears financially at the time the 
notice is submitted. The Executive Board 
shall have the right to expel a member 
organization after charges have been pre- 
ferred for action deemed to be in contra- 
vention of the constitution, or against the 
interests of world labour. Provision shall 
be made for a hearing on charges before a 
decision is rendered. 

Individual bona fide trade union organiza- 
tions, which accept the aims and constitu- 
tion of the Confederation may be admitted 
into affiliation, provided that the Executive 
Board, following consultation and agreement 
with the affiliated national centre, or 
national centres of the country concerned, 
is satisfied that such affiliation is desirable. 


World Labour Congress.*—In the inter- 
pretation of the constitution and in the 
determination of the policy and program 
of the Confederation, the supreme authority 
shall be the World Labour Congress. Rep- 
resentation at that “Congress” shall be of 
affiliated national centres and individual 
trade unions on the following basis:— 


Up to 100,000 members—one delegate. 

Between 100,000 and 250,000 members— 
two delegates. 

Between 250,000 and 500,000 members— 
four delegates. 

Between 500,000 and 2,000,000 members 
—six delegates. 

Between 2,000,000 and 5,000,000 mem- 
bers—eight delegates. 


Over 5,000,000 members—ten delegates. 
Representatives of other international 
trade union organizations shall attend the 
World Labour Congress subject to such 
arrangements as the Congress General 
Council, or Executive Board may authorize. 
All delegates shall have the right to speak 
at Congress meetings with respect to matters 
on the agenda of the Congress. Delegates 
of affiliated national centres and individual 
trade unions shall have the right to vote. 


The Congress shall be convened every two 
years. It shall consider and decide upon 


the nomination and election of the General. 


Council, Executive Board and other bodies 
as shall be required to conduct or supervise 
the business of the Confederation; receive 
financial reports and budgetary proposals. 


*The biennial meetings of the Confed- 
eration. Alternative titles are under con- 
sideration. 
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General Council.—The General Council 
shall be comprised of representatives of 
each affiliated organization. They shall be 
elected by the World Labour Congress, the 
basis of representation being :— 

Up to 1,000,000 members—one member. 

Between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 mem- 
bers—two members. 

Between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 mem- 
bers—three members. 


Over 5,000,000 members—four members. 
Nominations for the General Council 
shall be submitted by affiliated trade union 
organizations concerned, which shall be 
entitled to appoint a deputy to replace a 
member unable to attend a meeting. 

The General Council shall meet in the 
years between two World Congresses. It 
shall receive reports of the Executive Board 
and the statement of accounts for the pre- 
ceding year; approve the budget for the 
year following; consider( in the light of the 
report of the Executive Board, action that 
may be necessary to give effect to decisions 
of Congress; and by election, fill any 
vacancies in the Executive Board and offices 
of the Confederation. 


Executive Board.—There shall be elected 
by Congress an Executive Board of 18 
members nominated by the respective areas 
as follows: Africa, one; Asia and Middle 
East, three; Australia and New Zealand, 
one; Europe, three; Great Britain, two; 
Latin America, two; North America, four; 
West Indies, one. In addition, the General 
Secretary shall be an ex-officio member of 
the Board. In the event of a member being 
unable to attend a meeting of the Exec- 
utive, he shall invite one of the substitutes 
elected for his area to attend in his place. 

The Executive Board shall meet not less 
often than twice a year. It shall be respon- 
sible for directing the activities of the Con- 
federation and giving effect to the decisions 
and recommendations of the General 
Council and Congress. It shall also have 
the authority to act on behalf of the Con- 
federation, its decisions being subject to 
ratification by the next following meeting 
of the General Council or Congress. In 
addition, it shall prepare draft agenda for 
each Congress and each meeting of the 
General Council and shall transmit them 
to each affiliated organization at least 
four months in advance of the respective 
meetings. 

The agenda for the Executive Board 


meetings shall be prepared by the General 


Secretary and circulated, with appropriate 
documents, to reach members of the Board 
not less than tivo weeks.in advance of the 
meetings. 


The Executive Board shall fix the dates 
and places of the meetings of the Congress 
and General Council of the Confederation 
from proposals made by the National 
Centres. 

Immediately followimg its election by the 
Congress, the Executive Board shall elect 
from amongst its members a Chairman, who 
shall officiate as President of the organiza- 
tion at all meetings of the Executive Board, 
the General Council and the Congress. It 
shall also elect five of its members as Vice- 
Chairmen. 

The General Secretary shall be elected by 
the Congress from nominations received 
from affiliated organizations. 


Regional Machinery.—With a view to 
giving special attention to problems affect- 
ing workers in single areas or regions, and 
in order to seek to further the aims and 
objects of the Confederation, regional 
machinery shall be established for such con- 
tinents or areas as may be determined by 
the Congress or General Council. 

Affiliation fees shall be on the following 
scale :— 

Up to 5,000,000 members—three pounds 
sterling per annum per one thousand mem- 
bers or part thereof. For additional 
members over 5,000,000—two pounds sterling 
per thousand members or part thereof. 


Memorandum on 
Regional Machinery 


The affiliated bodies represented at the 
London conference recognized that the 
establishment of regional machinery would 
be essential to the satisfactory administra- 
tion of the Confederation. This problem 
was fully canvassed by the constitution 
committee which prepared a special memo- 
randum on the subject for consideration by 
the conference. 

In it, the Committee stated that “there 
should be no fears that it (the Confedera- 
tion) will seek to create a central organi- 
zation trying to dominate its affiliated 
organizations. . . . In fact it will be the 
duty of the Confederation to develop its 
machinery so as to secure a decentralization 
of activity on matters which regional 
machinery can undertake and which are not 
the prime and constitutional prerogatives of 
the central organization.” 

The memorandum reviewed at length 
some of the complexities involved in 
setting up regional machinery. In the first 
place, it was pointed out that in various 
areas of the world national trade union 
centres have already established their own 
consultative machinery to discuss questions 
of mutual interest and to determine 
common policies. However, the scope of 
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these relationships vary considerably. In 
some cases they include sub-continents, in 
others three or four countries only. There 
are too, wide areas with no trade union 
groupings. 

In its attempts to work out some general 
regulations under which regional machinery 
might operate the committee decided that 
circumstances differed so widely from region 
to region, as to make it impractical for the 
time being, “to commit the Confederation 
to the precise form which its regional 
organization should take”. 

The Constitution Committee, therefore, 
recommended that “in order to secure the 
necessary flexibility in the early stages of 
regional operation”, Congress should charge 
the Executive Board to:— 


(a) proceed with all speed to assist those 
national centres in greatest need of 
help by arranging personal contact 
. . . for the purpose of building up 
free trade union organization. 

(b) establish contact with those regional 
trade union groupings already func- 
tioning. ... 

(c) ascertain the views of all affiliated 
national centres on the area to be 
included in a region .. . on the form 
of machinery... . 


(d) take preliminary steps necessary 
to institute provisional regional 
machinery in certain areas ...as an 


integral part of the Confederation. 


It was suggested that the Executive Board 
should be charged also with the task of 
examining the information and experience 
so gained with a view to formulating draft 
regulations for a world-wide system of 
regional machinery to be presented to the 
General Council or the Congress for con- 
sideration as soon as possible. 


The discussion on the constitution indi- 
cated that the new Confederation will strive 
to obtain a wide measure of agreement in 
reaching conclusions, rather than relying on 
simple majority votes. Provision was made 
for ordinary and card votes, depending upon 
requirements or necessity. Motions for the 
admission, suspension or expulsion of an 
organization must secure a two-thirds 
majority. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
opposing the participation of Franco Spain 
in either the Marshall program for 
European recovery, or the Atlantic Pact. 
All trade union centres were urged to 
support the efforts of the anti-totalitarian 
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forces in Spain and to refuse assistance of 
any kind to the Franco regime, until full 
trade union rights have been restored to 
Spanish workers. 

The 18 member Executive Board includes 
Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labour; and 
Philip Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


Manifesto of ICFTU 


The Conference issued a manifesto urging 
the “workers of all countries, races, creeds 
—workers in factory, field and office, and all 
other groups” to unite with the ICFTU:— 

(1) “to achieve a world in which men 
can be both free and secure and in which 
peoples of all nations may live in peace 
with each other.” 

(2) to gain a world “in which people are 
free from the tyranny of Communist- 
Fascist, Falangist and any other form of 
totalitarianism, as well as from the domina- 
tion and exploitation of concentrated 
economic power in the hands of cartels and 
monopolies.” 

(3) to support with all their strength 
“the efforts of the peoples suffering under 
police-state rule ... to free themselves from 
totalitarian oppression.” 

The manifesto declared that human 
dignity depended upon: (1) freedom of 
thought and speech and assembly; (2) free- 
dom to organize in trade unions, to bargain 
collectively with employers—with the right 
to strike when necessary; (3) freedom of 
all peoples (including those in colonial or 
semi-dependent status) to determine or 
change their political, economic, or social 
institutions by democratic means. 

It asserted that “economic and political 
democracy were inseparable” and demanded 
“full participation of worker organizations in 
economic decisions affecting planning pro- 
duction and distribution.” 

It maintained that when “vested economic 
interests block the road to human progress, 
private planning for profit must yield to 
public planning for people.” 

It held that “a movement of free and 
democratic peoples—united in a common 
effort to achieve economic security, social 
justice and political freedom—is the only 


basis on which lasting peace can be 
established.” 
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International Study of 


EQUAL PAY FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


Equal remuneration for men and women workers for work 
of equal value is one of the questions to be considered at the 
33rd Session of the International Labour Conference which 


will meet in Geneva next June. 


The Conference will seek 


to determine whether international regulations on this 
subject are appropriate and if so what they should be. In 
preparation for the discussion, the International Labour 
Office has issued a preliminary report! setting out the law 
and practice in the different countries and developing ques- 
tions which member nations are requested to answer as a 
basis for discussion at the Conference. 


The ILO Report on equal pay for work 
of equal value undertakes’ to outline the 
problem and to develop certain basic ques- 
tions out of a study of existing data. These 
questions are: what exactly is meant by the 
terms used; what action may be contem- 
plated in the fields where governments 
may determine, control or influence condi- 
tions of remuneration; what complementary 
measures would help to solve some of the 
problems of women workers in the employ- 
ment market and thus indirectly raise the 
relative level of their remuneration. 

The Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization as originally adopted 
in 1919 proclaimed the “special and urgent 
importance” of “the principle that men and 
women should receive equal remuneration 
for work of equal value”. The principle 
was repeated in the amended constitution 
of 1948. So far it has not been embodied 
in a convention binding upon the member 
states, but it has been reiterated in various 
recommendations, as in 1944 in the Employ- 
ment (Transition from War to Peace) 
Recommendation. This Recommendation 
urged that “in order to place women on a 
basis of equality with men in the employ- 
ment market . . . steps should be taken to 
encourage the establishment of wage rates 
on the basis of job content, without regard 
to sex”. The Preamble to the United 
Nations Charter reaffirmed “faith .,. . in 
the equal rights of men and women”, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 10, 1948 formally 
states that “every one, without any dis- 
crimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work”. It is clear that the principle 
has gained general acceptance but differ- 
entials between men’s and women’s wage 


rates still prevail. The extent of the 
differential is often unwarranted by the 
respective efficiency and capacity of the 
two groups of workers, but arises from 
historical developments and _ traditional 
attitudes towards women’s work. 


Women represent an integral and sub- 
stantial part of the labour force. In France 
they represent about one-third of the gain- 
fully employed. Statistics back to 1866 in 
France show that there has been little 
change in the proportion of women employed 
although there is considerable change in 
the range of occupations in which they 
work. In the United Kingdom, 5,627,000 
women were in civil employment in June, 
1948 as compared to 4,837,000 in June, 1939. 
In the United States there has also been 
an increase in the employment of women 
in the past ten years, so that in January, 
1949 women accounted for 28-2 per cent of 
the total civilian labour force. In the 
USSR in November, 1939 women composed 
43-4 per cent of all wage-earners.* These 
facts indicate the large group of people 
directly concerned. Primarily there was 
support for. equal pay so as to support men’s 
wages and prevent their being levelled down 
by the employment of women at lower rates. 
The Report points out that non-discrimina- 
tion between men and women workers 
should be achieved not only as a measure 
of social justice but to promote rational 
utilization of the available labour supply in 
the interests of production. 

A considerable body of national laws and 
regulations and of decisions of wage-fixing 


1 Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Work- 
ers for Work of Equal Value. International Labour 
Office, Geneva. 

* In Canada there were* estimated to be 1,160,000 
women in the total estimated labour force of 5,253,000 
on August 20, 1949. D.B.S. Labour Force Bulletin 
No. 12. 
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“Lumberjills” in the fore 
of Queen Charlotte Islar 
off the coast of B. 
work alongside professior 
lumbermen. 


Volume controls of man 
model radios are examin 
by men and women 
spectors. 


During the war years won 
were successful in many oci 
pations previously barred 
members of thew sex; a 
the principle that they shor 
recewe the same pay as m 
for work of equal value wv 
increasingly accepted. 


bodies shows that some experience has 
already been gained in an effort to apply 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
Some countries, including France, Litaly, 
Mexico, Brazil, have embodied it in their 
constitutions along with other basic prin- 
ciples of social policy. Some legislation such 
as the Equal Pay Law of 1944 in New York 
State attempts to set out and enforce 
specific requirements. Workers’ organiza- 
tions generally favour it; employers’ organ- 
izations do not seem generally to challenge 
the principle but some employers’ groups 
maintain that differential rates are justified 
on the ground that the over-all value of 
work done by women is less for employers 
than of work done by men, in view of the 
special costs to the employer resulting from 
particular factors in the employment of 
women. The Report concludes, after 
reviewing the prevailing situation, that the 
time is ripe for the Conference to consider 
international regulations. 

The first question which member nations 
are asked to answer is, assuming that they 
favour international regulations on this 
subject, whether the regulations should take 
the form of a Recommendation presenting 


comprehensive practical suggestions, or a 
Convention with certain strict obligations 
upon Member States, accompanied by a 
Recommendation covering points on which 
strict obligations are not considered feasible. 
The question has been placed on the Con- 
ference agenda for “first discussion” under 
the ILO “double discussion procedure ;” 
which means that final decisions will not be 
taken until “second discussion” at the 1951 
Conference. 


Definition 

The second important question for dis- 
cussion will be what is meant by “equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value”. Studies of 
attempts to deal with actual conditions in 
implementing the principle lead to three 
general conclusions. First, remuneration 
should be interpreted as including not only 
the wages or wage rates but also the various 
bonus or other allowances and _ seniority 
systems which are a part of the remunera- 
tion. Second, by implication, remuneration 
should be proportionate to the value of the 
work. Differentials in wages would con- 


International Labour Conference to Consider 
Adopting Convention on Equal Pay..... 


In considering whether to adopt a Convention on the subject of 
equal pay for work of equal value, the International Labour Conference 
will study various ,methods by which governments might make the 
principle effective, such as the following— 


Application of the equal pay principle to all government employees, 
or workers in state-controlled enterprises ; 


Application of the principle in regard to work executed under the 


terms of public contracts; 


Equalization of statutory minimum wage standards for men and 


women workers; 


Legislation to apply the principle to industry generally ; 


Encouragement of voluntary application of the principle through 


collective bargaining; 


Encouragement of the establishment of job evaluation standards so 
as to facilitate application of the equal pay principle. 


The Conference will also seek to evolve a precise definition of the 
equal pay principle, giving due emphasis to the need for specifying that 
the principle applies only where work of equal value is performed. The 
objective is that rates of pay should be based on job content and not on 


the sex of the workers. 
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form to the principle if they were based on 
an evaluation of the work including any 
discrepancy, if such appears, between’ the 
value of the work of women and that of 
men. Third, occupations should not be 
compared which are different in character. 
It would be irrelevant to raise the question 
of the relative value of the work of a woman 
weaver and a man solderer since various 
economic, social or historical conditions 
determine wage rates in different occupa- 
tions. Comparison should be made only 
where remuneration is established by the 
same procedure. 

The different interpretations that have 
developed of what constitutes “equal remun- 
eration for work of equal value” fall broadly 
into three classes: (1) remuneration based 
upon the relative job performance of men 
and women on the same or similar jobs; 
(2) remuneration based on the value defined 
with reference to cost of production or over- 
all value to the employer; and (3) wage 
rates based on job content without regard 
to sex. ; 


The first interpretation has developed 
where men and women are employed in- 
differently on the same kind of work and 
the value of the work is based on an 
appraisal of the job performance of women 
as compared to men. The situation during 
the war, when. it was necessary to recruit 
women workers to replace men who had 
been drafted into the armed forces, pro- 
vided the most typical cases of this kind. 
In Australia the Women’s Employment 
Board had the responsibility of assessing 
the rates of pay of certain groups of women 
by comparing the efficiency of women in 
the performance of the work with the 
efficiency of men. The rates of pay were 
required to lie between 60 and 100 per cent 
of the rates paid to men on “substantially 
similar” work. In a variety of metal trades 
and engineering jobs a differential of 10 per 
cent was established between men’s and 
women’s wage rates. Among the reasons 
given for the lesser productivity of women 
were lesser physical strength, the statutory 
limitations on weight lifting, making it 
necessary either to increase the number of 
women employed or to engage a man to 
assist a group of women, and the higher 
absenteeism among women workers. 

In Canada, the National War Labour 
Board dealt with the matter in a somewhat 
different way. Women workers were con- 
sidered together with youths and less experi- 
enced or less capable men who had to be 
engaged to perform work done before the 
war by experienced men. The Board was 
prepared to deal with applications made by 
employers for the establishment of new and 
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lower paid classifications within an oecupa- 
tion for which classifications had already 
been made. Two principles were estab- 
lished: each application was considered on 
its merits without wholesale consideration 
of the relative value of women’s perform- 
ance in general; and the skill and ability 
required for the new job were assessed in 
relation to the skill and ability required for 
the existing classification. 

The important notion introduced thus by 
the Canadian War Labour Board was that, 
while the rates were in all cases based on 
an evaluation of the work done by women 
as compared to man’s performance, they 
called also for an evaluation of the rela- 
tive skill and ability required in connection 
with a new and lower paid classification. 


The second interpretation is where value 
of work is defined with reference to the cost 
of production or over-all value to the 
employer. “Over-all value to the employer” 
attempts to distinguish between the value 
of the service rendered in relation to a given 
unit of work, and the over-all value of the 
employee’s services over the whole period 
during which he or she remains in employ- 
ment. In considering costs of production, 
special costs of production entailed in the 
use of women’s as compared to men’s labour 
may be specific factors immediately related 
to particular jobs, or general permanent 
factors claimed to affect both cost of pro- 
duction on a unit of work and the over-all 
costs. The Report recounts the experience 
of the National War Labour Board in the 
United States. The Board was prepared to 
consider claims that additional labour costs 
were incurred where additional supervision 
or service was required, but differentials 
were only permitted where it could be 
established that there were ascertainable 
and specific added costs to the company 
resulting from the use of women. 

The general factors are those which are 
deemed to increase costs of production and 
to involve special overhead costs, thus 
reducing in the long run the over-all value 
of women’s work even when their efficiency 
and output is equal to that of men on a 
unit of work. Experience relating to these 
factors is considered in detail in the Report. 
The first of these is physical strength. The 
Report holds that the lesser physical 
strength of women tends obviously to 
exclude them from heavy industries and 
work involving strenuous muscular effort. 
This consideration therefore affects the 
utilization of the labour force rather than 
the remuneration of women. In any case, 
experience has shown also that it is not 
easy to reach agreement as to the relative 
value of the strength factor. It has been 
contended that such qualities as dexterity, 
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speed and precision should be rated as 
highly as sheer physical strength. ‘ 

It is sometimes held that statutory 
restriction upon employment of women is 
another factor increasing labour costs where 
women are employed. Overtime is some- 
times limited by statute, and in practice 
weekly or daily hours of work of women 
are less than those of men. Women may 
not be available to work beyond normal 
hours in time of pressure, and for this 
reason their value to the employer has been 
considered to be reduced. There may also 
be night work restrictions. However the 
Report indicates that it has been consid- 
ered a fair wage practice to pay a premium 
rate for night work and overtime, and that 
it does not therefore seem appropriate that 
women should receive lower rates for work 
during normal working hours. 

Another general factor claimed to reduce 
the value of women’s work is the higher 
rate of absenteeism, but it is difficult to 
evaluate the effect of this upon costs of 
production because of a continually chang- 
ing situation. Social schemes to relieve the 
burden of the housewife who is employed 
are increasing. The cost of these is more 
and more being borne by the state. 

Another general factor claimed to affect 
costs of production is the need to provide 
special welfare amenities in the plant for 
women workers. The British Employers’ 
Confederation, in their written evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay (L.G., 1946, pp. 1717-1721), stated “that 
the provision of additional welfare arrange- 
ments in the case of women involved 
additional costs which did not arise in the 
case of men and therefore reduced the net 
value to the employer of the women’s 
work”. The Royal Commission, however. 
concluded that it did not “feel able to 
attach great quantitative importance to this 
point especially in view of the growing 
tendency to assimilate the standards of 
welfare arrangements provided for the two 
sexes.” 

The other characteristic of women workers 
considered as affecting the over-all value of 
their work to the employer arises from 
“lesser vocational training or experience, 
whether due to higher incidence of turnover 
among women workers, to shorter indus- 
trial life or to a narrowly specialized train- 
ing.” The Report maintains that  satis- 
factory means of assessing the cost of such 
differences have not been found. It is 
more practical to determine the value of 
the skill and experience required for a 
particular job, as proposed by the third 
definition of equal remuneration for work 
of equal value. 
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This third interpretation, that remunera- 
tion should be the rate for the job and not 
for the individual who does it, and that the 
rate should take into account the skill and 
qualifications required, is the one that the 
Report advances as sound. It involves job 
analysis and classification which practically 
amounts to setting up minimum standards 
which a worker must meet in performing 
his job. Trade unions generally favour it, 
as do some employers’ groups, including 
the National Association of ‘Manufacturers 
in the United States, and there are a sub- 
stantial number of cases in which collective 
agreements have been negotiated including 
a special clause providing for the classifica- 
tion of jobs regardless of sex. It has been 
followed also to a large extent by wage 
fixing boards. Accordingly the question- 
naire asks member states to consider 
whether the term “equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal 
value” should be defined as signifying that 
wage rates should be established on the 
basis of job content without discrimination 
based on sex. 


Opportunities for Government Action 
In Applying the Principle 


The Report points out that the govern- 
ment of each member country is in a posi- 
tion to influence directly the implementa- 
tion of equal pay for men and women. 
Collective bargaining also has an important 
role to play in establishing this principle. 

The Report examines the areas where 
governments have the opportunity of taking 
direct action and suggests methods by which 
such action could be carried out. The four 
areas are: (1) the civil service, including 
to a large extent the teaching profession; 
(2) industries and services where wage rates 
are fixed under public authority; (3) indus- 
tries and undertakings operated under public 
ownership or control; and (4) work executed 
under the terms of public contract. 

The first field, the civil service, is a sphere 
in which governments may exercise direct 
control and take direct action to implement 
the principle, since civil servants are paid 
out of public funds. Moreover, the various 
occupations in the civil service seem to lend 
themselves to classification according to the 
skill required for the job rather than classi- 
fication by sex. An examination of civil 
services in various countries shows that 
“substantial progress” has been made in this 
respect. For instance, the principle of “the 
rate for the job” has been formally accepted 
and applied in the international civil service 
(e.g., in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations and the International Labour 
Office). Further, a substantial number of 
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countries, including Canada, have adopted 
salary policies which make no distinction as 
to sex; a single scale of salaries has been 
established whereby men and women in the 
same grade are paid at the same rate. 
However, the Report points out that 
although the principle of single salary scales 
is applied in the civil services of a large 
number of countries, the principle of equal 
cemuneration for work of equal value is not 
30 generally applied and the relative level 
of women’s remuneration is affected. For 
instance, there are cases of inequalities in 
treatment which take the form of fewer 
promotion opportunities, exclusion from 
certain grades, posts or branches of the 
service, unequal pension rights, and various 
penalizations because of marriage. The 
article states that in Canada certain civil 
posts are not open to women.* In many 
countries, women have no access to posts 
in police or military forces, in the diplomatic 
service, in legal or financial government 
departments. Married women are barred 
from permanent posts in some countries 
including Canada, The Netherlands and 
New Zealand. In the central government 
services of the United Kingdom, sex differ- 
entiation in pay is the rule. In commenting 
on the report of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay, 1944-46, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the government 
accepted the broad principle but that 
because of the inflationary effects which 
would result, it could not be applied 
immediately. 

The teaching profession may be consid- 
ered with the civil service as a field for 
direct government action in implementing 
the principle, since education has been 


coming more and more under state respon-" 


sibility and control. A large number of 
countries have accepted the principle of 
equal remuneration for men and women 
teachers, particularly in state schools. How- 
ever, in some of the Canadian provinces, 
as well as in the United Kingdom, Australia 
and other countries, differentials in the 
salary rates between men and women 
teachers exist.f The marriage bar still holds 
in some countries (e.g., in Australia and The 


* But in fact the policy of the federal Civil 
Service Commission is to provide equal opportunity 
for men and women workers, both in entrance 
examinations and promotions, for all positions ex- 
cept those in which it is considered that physical 
conditions would not be suitable for a female 
employee. The Civil Service Regulations state: 
“Unless the requirements of the position demand 
otherwise, applicants of both sexes may be admitted 
to any examination.’ 

+ Legislation in each of the Canadian Provinces 
sets a minimum rate for teachers’ salaries—the 
same for women as for men. However, rate of 
salaries above the minimum is determined to a 
large extent by local authorities. 
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Netherlands). In Canada, some local school 
boards prefer not to engage married women 
teachers if their husbands are able to 
support them. However, the Report con- 
cludes that there seems to be a definite 
tendency towards the lifting of the marriage 
bar. In recent years, Austria, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom have abolished it. 

The second area where governments may 
give an influential lead in applying the equal 
pay principle is where wage rates are deter- 
mined under public authority, such as by a 
minimum wage board. Wage rates thus 
determined are usually minimum wage rates 
except in the case of collective agreements 
which are extended by statute to cover 
specified industries and trades. To a large 
extent, the whole wage structure in a 
number of countries is based on their 
minimum wage rates since other wage rates 
are set in relation to the minima. It is 
pointed out that where minimum wage 
rates are fixed at the same rate for both 
men and women it tends to promote the 
principle of “the rate for the job”. The 
Report then examines the history of 
minimum wage regulations in certain Cana- 
dian provinces. Here the minimum wage 
rates were applied first only: to women 
workers in specified occupations. Later they 
were extended to include men when it was 
found that the provisions were being evaded 
by the employment of men to replace 
women at lower wages than could legally 
be paid to women. Finally, the rates were 
made applicable in some provinces to all 
industry and commerce. However, there are 
still some instances of minimum wage rates 
which differ for men and women in the same 
occupation. “Public authorities”, states the 
Report, “are becoming increasingly aware of 
the depressing effect of women’s relatively 
cheap labour on wages in general and the 
consequent unfair competition that prevails 
among workers of both sexes”. 

In respect to the third field for govern- 
ment intervention, namely, in industries and 
undertakings under public control or owner- 
ship, the Report recognizes the increase in 
wage costs which may result from equating 
women’s wages with those of men. These 
costs may have to be met entirely, or to a 
large extent, out of public funds since many 
industries under public control have to sell 
their products in national and foreign 
markets in competition with other indus- 
tries who may not apply the equal pay 
principle. In the United Kingdom, the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay was 
against the introduction of equal pay for 
women in public industries until it had been 
recognized and applied by private employers. 
However, the Report states that in countries 
where industry has been largely national- 


ized, it has not been found that an undue 
financial burden results from the application 
of the principle. 

The fourth area for government action, 
is in work executed under public contract. 
The Report finds that in regulations govern- 
ing conditions of work under public con- 
tracts there are few specific provisions 
regarding the observance of the equal 
remuneration principle although in a number 
of countries, general statutory or conven- 
tional provisions might cover it in a general 
way. One of the few cases where public 
contract laws provide specifically for the 
principle of equal pay, particularly in regard 
to minimum wages is the Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey Act) in the United States. 
In some cases, the standard for work under 
public contract is tied to the terms of 
collective agreements or arbitration awards, 
or is based on the “prevailing” standards, 
or is set by reference to the general existing 
labour standards. This tends to limit the 
intervention of public authorities. 

The Report then discusses the cost to a 
country of applying the equal remuneration 
principle. In France, it was estimated in 
1945, that to bring women’s wage rates up 
to men’s would mean an increase of at least 
4 per cent in the payrolls. From the few 
other figures that are available, the Report 
concludes that equalization schemes would 
mean a sizeable financial item in any 
country’s budget. For this reason and also 
since some countries are in a difficult 
financial position, it is considered that a 
gradual application of the principle would 
be expedient. 

Steps are suggested as to how to begin 
equalizing wages. First, statutory legisla- 
tion might be passed to limit the existing 
differential (as in Australia). Secondly, 
where a system of increases is provided 
under statutory regulations, the same in- 
creases might be granted to women as 
are to men in the same occupational grades 
(as was done in France). Thirdly, where 
women are hired at lower rates than men, 
periodic increases might be granted to 
women workers until their rates reach the 
full male rates. This latter method was 
used during the war, and also in private 
firms where job evaluation showed that 
certain employees were underpaid. 

In addition to the workers in the four 
areas where governments may take some 
direct action, there remain in any country 
other workers who would be unaffected by 
such action. The Report suggests two 
methods by which the application of the 
principle of equal pay would cover these 
other workers; the two methods are legal 
enactment and collective bargaining. In a 
number of countries, legal enactments have 
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sought to establish equal men’s and women’s 
wage rates and to provide means of enforce- 
ment. Such legal provisions may be in- 
cluded in general labour laws (as in the 
Australia Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act) or may be specific laws or 
regulations on the very point of equal pay 
for equal work (as in nine States in the 
United States) (L.G., 1944, p. 938). The 
scope of the laws is usually extensive, 
excluding in many cases, however, agricul- 
ture and/or domestic service. Devices for 
enforcing the law include labour inspection, 
claims of competent authorities, a system of 
individual work books and provision for 
penalties. 

In respect to collective bargaining there 
are collective agreements in many countries 
in which the principle of equal pay has been 
recognized and implemented. It is sug- 
gested that, although public authorities 
abstain from intervening in the collective 
bargaining discussions for equal pay, they 
may promote the recognition of the prin- 
ciple and encourage its voluntary applica- 
tion. The influence of collective bargaining 
in this regard is illustrated by findings in the 
State of New York in December 1943. Of 
the 143 plants which were visited, 98 had 
union agreements covering occupations in 
which women had replaced men; 73 of these 
contracts provided for equal pay for equal 
work or for specified job rates without 
mention of the sex of the worker; equal 
entrance rates were paid to men and women 
for comparable work in two-thirds of the 
plants having union agreements and in less 
than one-half of the plants with no union 
agreement. 

The Report then deals with the necessity 
of precise job evaluation standards, and the 
role of public authorities in this connection. 
In order to apply the principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value, it is 
essential to have a standard by which to 
measure each job’s value. In analyzing job 
content, various techniques are used; 
usually definite elements in the job such as 
physical effort, judgment, responsibility, 
working conditions, manipulative skill, etc. 
are set out and rated. The total of the 
rating points represents the value of the 
job. Wage scales can thus be set in 
accordance with the classification of the job. 

Definite criteria for job.evaluating were 
developed in the equal pay laws, both 
general and specific, and also in the prac- 
tices which have grown up in connection 
with vocational training, placement, redis- 
tribution of manpower, etc. The latter 
development has taken place as a result of 
social and economic -and_ technological 
changes, rather than from a conscious effort 
to implement the equal pay principle. In 
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the United States, a survey showed that 
while in 1939 only 13-3 per cent of the 
companies covered were using job evalua- 
tion, by 1946, 57 per cent were using it. 

The role of the public authorities in this 
matter of job evaluation may be consider- 
able. They may use job evaluation in the 
rating system for remuneration of their own 
employees. They may set up advisory 
bodies specializing in job analysis tech- 
niques. Further, public agencies can 
develop a system of job classification for 
the purposes of vocational training and 
apprenticeship, distribution of manpower or 
migration of labour. 

The final proposal which the Report 
makes to member states in regard to the 
implementing of the equal pay principle 
is for close co-operation between the public 
authorities on one hand and the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations on the other. 
This co-operation should, the Report sug- 
gests, be effected not only in the four areas 
where the public authorities can take direct 
action, but also in other general situations 
as a means of lessening the traditional 
resistance to the equal pay principle. The 
most noticeable progress in implementing 
the principle has been made in countries 
where there is tripartite and bipartite 
co-operation. In the State of New York, 
a tripartite committee was set up to assist 
the Industrial Commissioner in preparing 
the plan for the administration of the Equal 
Pay Law. This committee dealt with such 
questions as types of occupations for classifi- 
cations, programs of education and methods 
of enforcing the provisions. 

Following this discussion of the responsi- 
bility of public authorities, the Report asks 
the member states to consider whether 
international regulations should include the 
following points: (1) that governments 
should take the appropriate action to ensure 
application of the principle in the four areas 
where public authorities can intervene; 
(2) that governments should undertake to 
apply the principle elsewhere by legal enact- 
ment or by collective agreement; (3) that 
governments should take action to establish 
objective standards of job evaluation; 
(4) that governments should maintain a 
close co-operation with workers’ and 
employers’ organizations in all efforts to 
apply the principle. 
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Complementary Social Measures 


Experience has shown that social measures 
forming part of the general program of 
improvement of social conditions may tend 
to reduce difficulties which frequently con- 
front women workers, the Report points out. 
Such measures as vocational training, 
guidance and placement, maternity protec- 
tion, welfare facilities for working people, 
and child care facilities, could both increase 
the vocational capacity of women workers 
and reduce the handicaps that maternity 
and home-making constitute for the work- 
ing woman. With this in mind, member 
states are asked to consider whether the 
regulations should require that each member 
take all necessary and appropriate measures 
to raise the productive efficiency and capa- 
city of women workers and to limit the 
effects of the factors accounting for the 
relatively low level of the remuneration of 
women workers. 

Vocational training is held to be pf 
special importance. Training opportunities 
for women have tended to be limited to 
those which prepare for occupations which 
are traditionally women’s. Under the stress 
of labour shortages during the war, barriers 
to women’s employment were lowered, 
training was made available, and it was 
established that a wide range of skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations were suitable to 
women. Accordingly, member states are 
asked to consider whether workers of both 
sexes should have equal access to vocational 
training facilities, and should be encouraged 
to use such facilities as are “appropriate to 
the aptitudes, capacities and interests of the 
individual and the needs of the economy”. 

The need for thorough objective study of 
the situation in regard to remuneration of 
women is being recognized in a number of 
countries. One illustration is the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay in the United Kingdom, and the 
Commission’s report. The last question 
therefore raises the advisability of member 
states undertaking such investigations as 
may be desirable “with a view to the 
application of the principle of equal remun- 
eration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value, and publishing the 
results, so as to promote public understand- 
ing of the equity and usefulness of the 
principle.” 


TYPES OF PENSION AND RETIREMENT PLANS 


IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


To provide information on the cost and adequacy of employee 
pension and retirement plans in Canadian industry, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics made a study of plans in operation in 29 


companies. 


The Bureaw’s findings are published in a reference 


paper, of which the following is a summary. 


“There is little information available on 
the cost and the adequacy of protection 
provided by employees’ pension plans in 
Canadian industries,” the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states in its reference paper, 
Employees’ Pension and Retirement Plans. 
A survey of industrial pension and welfare 
plans was carried out by the Bureau at the 
end of 1947, but was concerned mainly with 
the extent of coverage and certain other 
characteristics, and. did not include data on 
amount of contributions and benefits (L.G., 
June, 1949, pp. 694-700). With a view to 
providing such information, the Bureau has 
made a supplementary study of existing 
plans. 

The information presented in the refer- 
ence paper was compiled from 29 booklets 
prepared by companies for the use of their 
employees, which were attached to com- 
pleted questionnaires submitted in connec- 
tion with the 1947 survey. The Bureau 
explains that it is not possible to determine 
how many firms and employees are actually 
covered, as no request had been made for 
such material and, also, not all firms have 
information in printed form available. 
However, because of a certain amount of 
uniformity in some of the features, it is 
felt that the information is of interest. 

Ten of the plans studied were found 
to be non-contributory, i.e. plans where 
the employees do not contribute to the 
cost, and one contributory for salaried 
employees and non-contributory for hourly- 
paid employees. Several firms have con- 
trigutory annuity plans supplemented by 
company-financed pensions. In one case 
an annuity plan is financed by employees 
only, but supplemented by company-paid 
pensions. 

Only in some instances does the fact of 
a plan being contributory make for higher 
benefits than the usual formula described 
below. 

In most cases the company bears the 
entire cost of contributions for past service. 
Only in one case is the cost for past service 
borne entirely by the employees. 

The amount of employers’ contributions 
is generally not stated; by some it is given 


as “not less” than a certain percentage 
(ranging from 1 to 5). In one case 
employees’ and employers’ contributions are 
equal. The amount of employees’ contribu- 
tions is usually a fixed percentage of earn- 
ings (3 to 7); in one case it varies also 
with the age at joining the plan, younger 
employees paying a lower percentage. In 
all cases the employees’ contributions are 
deducted from the wages. ; 

The most frequent formula for the calcu- 
lation of benefits is one per cent (in some 
cases up to 14 per cent) of the average 
annual earnings, based on the Jast ten or 
the highest paid ten years of service, for 
each year of service. In some plans the 
percentage for years of past service is 
slightly lower than for years of future 
service. Under one plan benefits are 13 
per cent lower for women in view of their 
higher life expectancy. One company 
reports benefits as a fixed amount, instead 
of a percentage of earnings, for each year 
of service; another sets an annual benefit 
of %o of the total earnings since joining 
the plan, and under one contributory plan 
the annual pension is 45 per cent of the 
employee’s total contributions. 

In some cases a minimum benefit is 
guaranteed, mostly an amount of from $240 
to $360 a year, but under one plan it 
increases according to length of service. A 
few non-contributory plans also set an 
upper limit ranging from $900 to $2,500 a 
year, or a certain percentage of earnings. 

Where a pension plan is administered by 
the Annuities Branch of the Government of 
Canada, benefits are in accordance with the 
schedules. As annuities are limited to $1,200 
a year, they are in some cases supplemented 
by another pension plan. 

One contributory plan provides that 
pensions from other sources may be 
deducted, but generally it is provided under 
company-paid plans that other income is 
not deductible except if derived from a 
competitive business. 

One non-contributory plan provides 
slightly reduced benefits for married males 
in order to cover also survivors. 
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In cases where the employee leaves. the 
employment before qualifying for pension 
the usual provision is that he is entitled to 
the benefits resulting from his own con- 
tributions. Under one plan an employee 
gets the benefits also from a certain per- 
centage of the employer’s contribution after 
at least five years’ service. 

The normal retirement age is generally 
fixed at 65 years but many plans provide 
for a lower age—55 or 60 years—for female 
employees. One plan extends the maximum 
up to five years for male employees who 
join the plan at a higher age. 

Another plan sets the normal retirement 
age at 70 for male employees and 60 for 
female, but voluntary retirement is possible 
at 65 at lower benefits. Under this plan 
benefits are based on 14 per cent of average 
earnings for each year of service. Under 
the remaining plans provision is made for 
earlier or later retirement in certain 
circumstances. 

Several plans, among them most of the 
non-contributory plans, require a certain 
length of service, ranging from 15 to 25 
years, to establish eligibility for benefit. 
After 30 years’ service, age requirements are 
sometimes reduced. Some plans provide for 
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pensions regardless of age in cases of 
disability after 15 years of service. 

Eligibility for participation in the plan in 
many cases is conditional upon a stated 
length of service, varying from: three months 
to five years. In one case the period is 
three years for male employees and five 
years for female. Age appears also as a 
determining factor in some plans, the upper 
limit being the retirement age or other ages 
ranging from 40 to 65 years. In some cases 
this limit is 5 to 10 years lower for females. 
Where a minimum age is required, it is 
between 20 to 344 years; in some instances 
it is 4 to 5 years higher for females. 

Under some plans part-time and temporary 
employees, or those paid on a commission 
basis only, are excluded from participation. 

Under all contributory plans participation 
is voluntary for employees on the staff at 
the time the plan is instituted. Under some 
plans participation is compulsory for new 
employees; one is compulsory for new male 
employees only. 

The plans are administered by commercial 
companies or a trust fund, and by the 
Annuities Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The Conference made a studied appraisal of the farm. labour 
program carried out during 1949 under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements. It was the consensus of the opinions 
of the delegates that the agreements should be continued and 
preliminary plans were laid for conducting activities in 1950. 


The Seventh Annual Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, December 15 and 16, 1949. “Mr. 
W. W. Dawson, Supervisor, Immigration 
and Farm Labour Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Labour presided. 

The following farm labour officials and 
observers attended the Conference :— 


Provincial Directors of Farm Labour: 
S. C. Wright, Prince Edward Island; S. E. 
Lewis, Nova Scotia; E. M. Taylor, New 
Brunswick; Alex. J. Rioux, Quebec; R. S. 
Duncan, Ontario; H. R. Richardson, Mani- 
toba; L. J. Hutchison (proxy for E. E. 
Brocklebank), Saskatchewan; F. H. New- 
combe, Alberta; W. MacGillivray, British 
Columbia. 
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National Employment Service Officials: 
C. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; 
W. K. Rutherford, Director of Employmept 
Service, UIC, Ottawa; A. L. Tosland, 
Veterans Placement Division, UIC, Ottawa; 
J. V. Argyle, Supervisor, General Placements 
Division, UIC, Ottawa; M. C. Crosbie, 
General Placements Division, UIC, Ottawa; 
and the following Regional officials, D. W. 
Hay, Maritimes; Armand Theriault, Que- 
bec; W. Davison, Ontario; J. F. Krist- 
jansson, Prairies; F. C. Hitchcock, Saskat- 
chewan; H. E. Cave, Alberta; W. Horrobin, 
British Columbia. 


Federal Department of Labour Officials: 
A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister; R. 
Ranger, Assistant to Deputy ‘Minister. 


Immigration and Farm Placements Branch ; 
W. W. Dawson (Supervisor), A. D. Mac- 
Donald (Secretary), F. M. Hereford, and 
G. H. McGee. Economic and Research 
Branch; G. V. Haythorne, Acting Director, 
A. Cowan, F. W. Burton, J. H. Dickson, 


I. Bernolak and J. D. Forbes. London, 
England, Office; J. F. MacKinnon. 
“Others in attendance were: Hon. A. C. 


Taylor, Minister of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick; Hon. C. C. Baker, Minister of 
Agriculture, Prince Edward Island; S. H. 
Parsons, Deputy Minister of Labour, New- 
foundland; J. E. Dubé, Department of 
Agriculture, Quebec; K. G. Laver, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ontario; M. Hartnett, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Saskat- 
chewan; D. W. Fessenden and A. Gillespie, 
United States Employment Service; R. Innes 
and C. K. Wicks, International Refugee 
Organization; P. Habib, U.S. Embassy, 
Ottawa; J. F. Booth and F. Shefrin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa; H. R. Hare, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 

Included on the agenda were: (1) the 
presentation of reports by the Provincial 
Directors of Farm Labour and Agricultural 
Advisers concerning their activities for 1949; 
(2) addresses by R. I. Innes on the work 
of “the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion”; D. W. Fessenden of the United States 
Employment service on “the Federal-State 
Farm Labour Program in the United 
States”; Dr. George V. Haythorne, Acting 
Director, Economics and Research Division 
of the Federal Department of Labour and 
Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director of the 
Marketing Service of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on “Some Long-run 
Farm Labour Trends;” (3) prospective 
demand for farm labour in 1950; (4) the 
continuance of the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements; (5) immigration 
in its relation to the supply of farm workers 
and the movements of farm labour between 
Canada and the United States. 


Chairman’s Introductory Comments 


In his introductory remarks, the Chair- 
man welcomed the new provincial repre- 
sentatives and expressed his appreciation of 
the high degree of co-operation that the 
Department of Labour was receiving from 
provincial officials, the national employment 
service and others who had had a share in 
carrying out the farm labour program. 

Referring to the farm labour situation 
throughout Canada in 1949, Mr. Dawson 
said that there was not the same degree 
of urgency as there had been during the 
war years, and the farm labour supply had 
been supplemented somewhat by workers 
from Europe. He was of the opinion that 


the movements of harvesters from eastern 
to western Canada would likely fall off in 
1950, due, in part at least, to the increasing 
use of harvesting machinery. On the other 
hand, the movement of workers from the 
Prairies to Ontario to help with hay harvest- 
ing had been substantial. It should be 
noted too, that some 4,000 agricultural 
workers had been brought from European 
DP camps to Canada during the year. 
These together with the heads of some 
“1,500 Dutch families accompanied by 3,200 
dependents, made a considerable extension 
to the agricultural force in the country,” 
Mr. Dawson stated. 

Viewed in retrospect, the Chairman 
thought that the movement of some 4,500 
Polish war veterans had been “a magnificent 
success.” They had been brought in at a 
time when “there was a very real demand 
for farm workers and they fitted into the 
agricultural picture very well.” Many of 
them were continuing to work in agriculture 
and, with very few exceptions, all of them 
“are in good health and in the employment 
stream in Canada.” 


Address by Dr. MacNamara 


In a brief address at the opening session 
of the Conference, Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, welcomed the 
official representatives of the several prov- 
inces as well as those of the United States 
Employment Service and the International 
Refugee Organization, all of whom had been 
“partners” with the Federal Department of 
Labour in handling farm labour problems in 
Canada during the year. 

On behalf of the Minister of Labour and 
officials of the Department, Dr. MacNamara 
made appropriate acknowledgment of “the 
happy relationships that have prevailed 
during the seven years of our partnership 
with the provinces under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreement.” He 
pointed out that Canada’s farm labour 
requirements during the 1949 season had 
been held in virtual balance. “We did not 
have any shortage to speak of and there 
was no occasion where men wanted farm 
jobs and could not get them,” he said. 

Dr. MacNamara suggested two subjects 
which he thought merited a place on the 
agenda of the Conference. These were: the 
need for improving working conditions on 
farms, and ways and means to provide 
workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for farm labourers. 

Dr. MacNamara was of the opinion that 
the results so far -obtained under the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour agree- 
ments warranted their continuance. If, 
however, any of the delegates felt that the 
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agreements should be dropped he urged 
them to state their opinions before the 
Conference ended. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


The reports of the Provincial Directors 
of the farm labour program revealed a 
number of problems that were more or less 
common to all of the provinces. Among 
these were: (1) questions involved in bring- 
ing in European displaced persons for 
employment on farms; (2) the present 
status of the Polish veterans who were 
brought to Canada after the war; (3) main- 
taining a better ethnical balance by securing 
more immigrants from the British Isles; 
(4) providing better living and working 
conditions on many Canadian farms (in- 
cluding housing for married workers and 
their families); (5) finding solutions for 
seasonal unemployment on farms; (6) appre- 
ciation of the value of the co-operative 
efforts to solve farm labour problems under 


the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements. 
Newfoundland.—A lthough no Farm 


Labour Agreement had yet been made 
between the Dominion and Newfoundland, 
the new province was invited to send a 
representative to the Conference. In 
response to the invitation, Mr. Selby H. 
Parsons, provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, attended and was welcomed on 
behalf of the delegates by Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Federal Deputy Minister of Labour 
and by the Chairman, Mr. W. W. Dawson. 


In a brief address, Mr. Parsons pointed 
out that there were few people in New- 
foundland who have had experience in 
farming. “Newfoundlanders,” he said, “were 
mostly fishermen, loggers and miners” and 
would probably prefer to do fishing and 
logging rather than come to the mainland 
to do farm work. These factors, he felt, 
would present difficulties to moving workers 
from Newfoundland to relieve farm labour 
shortages in the other nine provinces. 


Mr. Parsons admitted, however, that there 
was a surplus of workers in Newfoundland 
for the time being, which would likely be 
taken up with the opening up of mining 
operations on the Labrador peninsula. It 
was possible that some of this surplus might 
be used in the meantime, for farm work in 
the eastern provinces. He was not very 
optimistic concerning the possibility of 
transferring domestic helpers from New- 
foundland. “The supply of women is not 
so great as the supply of men for farm 
labour,” he said. 


Prince Edward Island.—Mr. S. C. 
Wright, Director of Farm Labour Service 
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for the province, reported that more farmers 
in Prince Edward Island were providing 
better living quarters for married couples 
in their employ. 

He stated that in 1949 about 50 men 
had been brought from Nova Scotia to 
harvest the hay crop and more than 700 
workers came from Nova Scotia and 300 
from New Brunswick for the potato crop. 
Including local workers, a total of 1,234 men 
were employed for the potato harvest. 


He reported that of the 32 Polish veterans 
brought to the Island after the war, all but 
six had moved on to other provinces and 
of 121 displaced persons employed on farms, 
there were left 42 single workers and 11 
married couples at the end of November, 
1949. Some of the displaced persons were 
not suitable for farm work and in other 
cases, their marital status presented obstacles 
to fulfilling their contracts with the Govern- 
ment. It was suggested that, in future, the 
selection of displaced persons for farm work 
should be restricted as far as possible to 
those “who come from areas where agricul- 
ture dominates the thinking and life of the 
people”. 

Mr. Wright stated that the small number 
(about 20) of farm workers brought from 
Holland had proved to be “very satisfactory 
and seem to adapt themselves very readily 
to farm conditions as found in the province”. 


Nova Scotia.—Mr. 8. E. Lewis, of the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board 
asserted that “the biggest single requirement 
for farm labour” in 1949, had come from the 
apple growers of the Annapolis valley. 
Under the Dominion-Provincial agreement, 
transportation was paid for 250 apple 
pickers, but many more arranged for their 
own. transportation. 

The supply of other farm labour in the 
province during the year very nearly 
equalled the demand. Although there was 
some unemployment in other lines, very 
few of the unemployed were competent or 
willing to do farm work. Some 46 farm 
workers, 11 married couples and 14 domestic 
helpers came from European displaced per- 
sons camps. Approximately 50 Estonians 
were placed in Pictou county and were 
employed chiefly in handicrafts. They were 
looked upon as good potential settlers, 
rather than as farm labourers. During the 
year, the Provincial Land Settlement Board 
established seven immigrants on farms of 
their own. / 

Some of the Polish veterans had left farm 
employment, others had purchased farms of 
their own. They “are going their separate 
ways without (Government) interference”. 


Mr. Lewis stated that current slack con- 
ditions, notably in the forest products 
industries, would indicate that there would 
be a surplus of labour for the 1950 crop 
season. 

New Brunswick.—Mr. E. M. Taylor, 
Provincial Director of Farm Labour, 
reported that the supply of farm labour in 
1949, had been greater than for several years 
due, in large part, to unemployment result- 
ing from the curtailment of pulpwood 
cutting during the summer months. A.total 
of 561 potato pickers were sent from New 
Brunswick to help with the potato harvest 
in Maine. 

Mr. Taylor stated that 14 single and eight 
married displaced persons were given 
employment on New Brunswick farms in 
1949. Most of these were not primarily 
interested in farming and several of them 
had left farm jobs for other employment. 
The provincial Farm Settlement Board had 
planned to extend financial assistance to 
qualified immigrants to enable them to 
purchase farms in the province. He was 
of the opinion that there might be a 
limited demand for single farm workers and 
farm household helpers in 1950. Lack of 
adequate housing on farms would make it 
difficult to place married couples. 


Quebec.—Mr. Alex. J. Rioux, Director of 
the Farm Labour Supply Bureau, Quebec, 
made especial reference in his report to 
the recruitment of workers for sugar beet 
growers. Transportation was provided for 
494 farmers’ sons to assist in thinning sugar 
beets in June and to 54 others for harvesting 
in October. He stated that there were 
indications that a much larger number of 
workers would be required during the 1950 
crop season. 

Approximately 300 farm workers from 
western Quebec proceeded to the Prairie 
provinces to assist in the grain harvest, Mr. 
Rioux said. Adverse weather conditions in 
Ontario during the fruit picking season 
greatly reduced the number of Quebec 
students sent forward for this work. Of the 
125 students that Ontario had first asked 
for, only about a score were engaged in 
this project. 

Replacements were found during the year 
for 237 Polish veterans and 255 displaced 
persons whose contracts with the Govern- 
ment had expired. The Quebec Farm Loan 
Bureau had settled 14 Polish veterans on 
farms and a survey was being conducted 
to find other areas where land could be 
purchased at moderate prices for other 
similar settlements. The Polish Combatants 
Association of Canada had taken an active 
interest in this scheme. 
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Ontario.—Mr. R. 8. Duncan, Ontario 
Provincial Director of Farm Labour Ser- 
vices, stated that the demand for farm 
labour had been met fairly satisfactorily in 
1949, in spite of the eccentric weather con- 
ditions that had prevailed, especially in the 
spring and early summer. 

The “very considerable service” rendered 
to the farmers of Ontario by displaced 
persons was acknowledged by Mr. Duncan, 
but, he said, this was considerably dis- 
counted by many who left their employers 


‘at the end of their contract years, even 


when the contracts ended in mid-summer. 
He urged that, in future, DP’s be brought 
in early in the spring, if possible. In all, 
1,289 unattached displaced persons were 
given employment on Ontario farms in 1949, 
and more could have been placed had they 
been available. In addition, 130 female 
domestics, 103 farm families and 135 farm 
couples were placed on farms. 

Classes in English and citizenship had 
been set up for Polish veterans and dis- 
placed persons by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. During October, 1948, 
there were 291 classes at centres outside 
Toronto with a total enrolment of 6,600 
students. A year later, there were 319 
classes with a total enrolment of 7,350 
students, Mr. Duncan said. 

Although 1,250 harvest helpers had been 
requisitioned from the Prairies, only 546 
were received. However, 537 were recruited 
in the Maritimes for work in Ontario, 
several of whom were not qualified to do 
farm work. On the other hand a number 
made good and decided to remain perma- 
nently on Ontario farms. To relieve an 
unemployment situation in the mining 
camps of northern Ontario, 81 men were 
brought to southern Ontario for farm work. 
Mixed results were obtained from this 
venture, as the screening had not been done 
carefully. 

Late in August, 658 men were sent to 
assist in harvesting grain on the Prairies. 

The annual movement of tobacco curers 
and primers from the United States resulted 
in 2,144 entry permits being granted—1,671 
for curers and 473 for primers. 

“Bxcellent work” was reported to have 
been done by the Ontario Farm Service 
Force in recruiting and placement of student 
workers in Farm Labour camps, to assist 
with the fruit harvests. The camps were 
operated under the general supervision of 
the Farm Labour Service by Farm Labour 
Co-operatives and a number of the larger 
private growers. There were 13 co-oper- 
ative camps that housed 1,170 girls and 
four similar camps for men and boys, that 
accommodated 363 workers. In addition, 
there were eight private camps for 277 girls 
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and seven for housing 201 men and boys. 
In all, 432 farmers were provided with 
workers from the camps. The students were 
recruited from secondary schools, colleges 
and universities and also from points out- 
side the province, including Quebec, the 
Maritimes, the Western provinces, the 
United States and France. 


Manitoba.—Mr. H. R._ Richardson, 
Director of Farm Help for Manitoba 
reported that local farm help was more 
plentiful in Manitoba in 1949 than it had 
been in recent years. This, together with 
increased use of combines, made it possible 
to complete harvesting operations “under 
very favourable circumstances”. 

About 250 unattached displaced persons 
arrived in June to work in the sugar beet 
fields. They were housed in camps and 
hostels. They “worked well” and gave 
promise of “eventually becoming desirable 
Canadian citizens”. 


Saskatchewan.—Mr. L. J. Hutchison, 
Assistant Director of Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives for Saskatchewan, stated that 
farm labour requirements were more stable 
in that province in 1949 than for several 
years. He attributed this to (1) increased 
use of farm machinery (which it was 
claimed had been brought about in some 
degree by the rising scale of wages for 
farm labour) and (2) the emphasis that was 
being placed, in mixed farming areas, on 
the production of livestock that required 
only a minimum of hired help. These 
factors, he said, were changing the farm 
labour supply in the province from one of 
shortages to one of surplus, except in the 
peak seasons of seeding and harvesting. 

Mr. Hutchison asserted that “the greatest 
overall shortage of farm help in Saskat- 
chewan is probably of domestics”. 

There was a marked falling off in the 
demand for berry pickers in British 
Columbia. Only 99 workers were sent from 
Saskatchewan in 1949, as compared with 250 
in 1948 and 449 in 1947. 

Of 500 workers requisitioned for the hay 
crop in Ontario, 335 were dispatched, as 
compared with 451 in 1948 and 703 in 1947. 

Described as “the highlight” in the move- 
ment of farm labour in Saskatchewan in 
1949, was the recruitment and transfer of 
580 workers in the drought areas of the 
southwestern portion of the province to 
other more favoured sections. In addition 
to these, an estimated 1,685 others arranged 
their own transportation to areas that had 
better crops. 

A small movement of workers, most of 
them treaty Indians, crossed to Montana to 
help with the sugar beet crop there. 
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It was stated that about 50 per cent of 
the Polish veterans brought to the prov- 
ince after the war, were still employed in 
agriculture. 


Alberta.—Mr. F. H. Newcombe, Director 
of Farm Labour for Alberta, stated that 
owing to poorer crops and reduction in the 
number of livestock in Alberta, farm labour 
activities in 1949 experienced an overall 
decrease, aS compared with those of 1948. 
Sugar beet workers were an exception, how- 
ever, but even in this instance, ‘increasing 
mechanization was reducing the number of 
workers required per unit of sugar beets 
harvested. 

The Polish veterans brought to the prov- 
ince after the war appeared to have adapted 
themselves fairly well to Canadian life, it 
was stated, but the percentage that had con- 
tinued in farm employment was not known. 

About 4,000 British immigrants were 
brought to Alberta during the first ten 
months of 1949 under the auspices of the 
provincial Department of Economic Affairs, 
as compared with 7,000 in the 12 months 
of 1948. 

A total of 1,132 displaced persons were 
brought to Alberta in 1949. Of these, 997 
were employed in sugar beet production. 
Church groups (Lutheran, Mennonite and 
Catholic) sponsored 18 married couples, 
nine single males and 13 domestic helpers. 

The very light grain crop in 1949, resulted 
in a reduced demand for harvest helpers 
and only 430 were brought to Alberta, as 
compared with 967 in 1948. The number 
of farm workers sent to Ontario fell from 
437 in 1948 to 304 in 1949. The demand 
for fruit pickers in British Columbia covered 
only about 10 days and about 50 women 
were sent forward. 


British Columbia.—Mr. W. MacGillivray, 
Director, Agricultural Development and 
Extension for British Columbia, reported 
that following a long, cold winter and late 
spring, sufficient farm help was available at 
all points to meet early requirements in 
the province. Adverse weather conditions 
caused some confusion in estimating the 
probable demand for labour later in the 
season however. At first, the fruit growers 
in the Fraser valley stated that no extra 
workers would be required. Later on, this 
statement was revised and an order for 250 
women and girls from the Prairies was 
placed with the Regional office of the 
National Employment Service. Before this 
order was filled “a grave situation” was 
developing in the small fruit areas. Growers 
were in danger of losing highly perishable 
crops for lack of sufficient fruit pickers. 
Urgent calls were made to the Prairie 
Regional NES Office and about the middle 


of June the position was relieved by the 
arrival of 159 women and girls from the 
Prairie provinces. 

Mr. MacGillivray stated that “a higher 
than average quality of worker was avail- 
able, with less turnover and more men 
seeking employment” for the apple harvest. 
“Although well over 8,000,000 boxes of 
apples were packed, sufficient labour was 
available at all times.” The report indi- 
cated that the farm labour outlook in 
British Columbia had improved by fall. 
There were fewer openings for general farm 
workers and “not too many demands for 
skilled dairymen”. Mr. MacGillivray sug- 
gested that greater emphasis be placed on 
immigration of farm workers from the 
United Kingdom. 


International Refugee Organization 


The Conference heard a statement by 
Wing Commander R. Innes, on behalf of 
the thousands of refugees still detained in 
European displaced persons’ camps. 

He commended Canada for being one of 
the first nations to accept displaced persons. 
Up to December 15, 1949, the Dominion had 
accepted 72,892, or rather more than ten 
per cent of those that have been placed 
in one or another of the 18 countries in- 
cluded in the IRO. Canada’s: quota rep- 
resented some 48,000 workers and their 
dependents; the remainder were sponsored 
by relatives already in Canada. 

Wing Commander Innes said that by the 
end of June, 1950, when the IRO program 
was expected to end, there will still be 
300,000 DP’s who will not have been moved 
from their camps. He stated that many of 
these had declared their desire to come to 
Canada and he suggested that farm family 
groups, particularly those who were experi- 
enced in sugar beet cultivation, might be of 
interest to Canadian farmers. He could pro- 
vide records of 500 such families scattered 
over Germany and Austria, he said. 

With respect to obtaining domestic 
helpers from among the DP’s still in Europe 


Annual Convention of 


it was stated that there were 5,150 females 
in the age group 45 to 59 who had no 
dependents. Wing Commander Innes sug- 
gested that many of these females “would 
render very useful service” in Canada. He 
pointed out that it was important that they 
should be requisitioned for not later than 
the end of January in order to have them 
arrive in Canada in time for early spring 
operations on Canadian farms. 


Some Long-run Farm Labour Trends 


Dr. George Haythorne, Acting Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour and Dr. J. F. 
Booth, Associate Director, Marketing Divi- 
sion, Federal Department of Agriculture, 
addressed the Conference on some factors 
that affect the employment of farm helpers. 

The increasing use of farm machinery 
and the development of improved farming 
methods were factors in reducing labour 
requirements. It was pointed out that work 
simplification studies would assist, not only 
in decreasing the need for hired labour, 
but should add to the farmer’s profits. On 
the other hand, too many farmers were 
working inferior land or were themselves 
unfitted for agriculture, it was claimed. The 
statement was made that there were about 
200,000 farms in Canada which consumed 
more goods and services than they produced. 

To encourage farm labour to remain in 
farm employment, it was urged that working 
and living conditions stood in great need of 
improvement on very many farms; and that 
unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation coverage for farm workers 
should be provided. 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


The advisability of renewing the Do- 
minion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 
was discussed and their renewal was ap- 
proved, subject to ratification by the respon- 
sible provincial administrative officials. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Twenty-ninth convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) was 
held in the city of Lethbridge, October 12 
to 15, 1949. There were 130 delegates 
in attendance, representing 109 affiliated 
organizations. 

There were 52 resolutions brought before 
the convention. Among the more important 
were :— 


52355—44 


(1) that union security provisions be 
granted to a union by legislation, if 66 
per cent of the membership of the union, 
or the affected employees vote in favour 
of union shop provisions; 

(2) that unions be allowed to keep their 
foremen in membership, if they desired to 
do so and that legislation that would bar 
foremen from such membership should be 
opposed ; 
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(3) that the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics be urged to develop a more accurate 
system for the compilation of the statistics 
used in making up the cost-of-living index; 

(4) that a maximum work-week of 40 
hours be established at once in Alberta and 
that this be progressively reduced, if neces- 
sary, to maintain full employment; 

(5) that a closer check be made on those 
who apply for and those that receive 
chauffeurs’ licences and that the use of 
safety flares on all vehicles, as provided by 
existing legislation, should be continued; 


(6) that the CBC should remain in con- 
trol of broadcasting in Canada, but that 
every effort be made to prevent any increase 
in licence fees for receiving sets; 


(7) that the export of natural gas from 
Alberta should not be permitted unless 
approved by the Alberta Conservation 
Board and that Labour be represented on 
the Board; 


(8) that beer parlours be permitted for 
ladies in the cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary. 

Mr. Kk. A. Pugh, Chairman of the Board 
of Industrial Relations for Alberta, addressed 
the convention. He reviewed recent new 
orders of the Board and also the amend- 
ments to the Alberta Labour Act, which it 
was proposed to present at next year’s 
session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Pugh stated that Government statis- 
tics showed that 33 per cent of all industrial 
workers in Alberta were organized in trade 
unions. This, he said, was a much higher 
percentage than in any other province in 
the Dominion. He asserted that, in future, 


procedure used in examining applications for 
certification and the certifying of unions 
would be speeded up. Commencing on 
October 1, 1949, construction workers in 
the province would accumulate holiday pay 
at the rate of four per cent of their earn- 
ings. This, he said, would give them two 
weeks’ vacation during the summer of 1950. 

Other workers had been held at one week 
after one year and two weeks after two 
years of service. However, the provision 
requiring a worker to work 275 days in 
order to qualify for summer vacation had 
been discontinued and in future holidays 
would be based on one-half day credit for 
each 23 days worked. 

Mr. Pugh claimed that Alberta had a 
higher male minimum wage rate than any 
of the other provinces. Consequently, it 
would not be possible at present to raise 
the minimum rate for male workers. He 
pointed out that rates for female workers 
had been increased. 

Other guest speakers who addressed the 
convention included, Hon. J. L. Robinson, 


Minister of Industries and Labour for 
Alberta, Mr. Paul W. Graham of the 
Industrial Development Board of the 


Federal Department of Labour and Mr. 
Fred J. White, Regional Superintendent 
(Prairie Region) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows :— 

President, Harry Boyse, Lethbridge; 
Vice-President, Robert Scott, Calgary; 


Vice-President in charge of union label work, 
Charles Gilbert, Edmonton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Herbert G. Turner, Edmonton. 


CURRENT LABOUR. CONDITIONS—Continued 


A drop of 16 cents in the average retail price of eggs was.a major 


factor in a decline in the cost-of-living index, from 161-5 at December 1 to 
161-0 at January 3. There were also scattered decreases in clothing prices. 
Rents were not surveyed during January. ... Canadian exports to the United 
States reached an all-time peak value of $1,503,459,000 in 1949, but exports 
to Europe were down sharply, though there was a rise in sales to Britain... . 
Average weekly earnings in the eight leading Canadian industries were 
$43.82 at December 1, two cents above the record level of November 1... . 
Immigration to Canada in 1949 totalled 95,217, as compared with 125,414 
in 1948. ... The number of strikes and lockouts recorded in Canada in 
1949 was the lowest recorded for any year since 1939, although the number 
of workers involved and time loss was higher than the year previous. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Loss of time through strikes dwindled almost to the vamshing 
point as the year 1949 closed. The railway dispute continued to 
hold the spotlight in industrial relations as the New Year began. 


Introduction 


What is believed to be a spot record of 
peace and harmony in industrial relations 
was established in the closing days of the 
year 1949. Out of a total estimated work- 
ing force of 5,200,000, of which upwards of 
3,500,000 are non-agricultural , wage and 
salary earners, only 145 persons were 
reported idle as a result of industrial dis- 
putes during the week ending December 31, 
according to the list of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada maintained by the Department 
of Labour. 

The two Conciliation Boards appointed 
to deal with the current railway disputes, 
which were fully constituted on December 8 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, as the chairman of each 
Board, met in Montreal later in the month 
for a preliminary discussion of matters of 
procedure. The Boards then adjourned 
until the week of January 9, 1950, when 
they resumed hearings, at which briefs were 
submitted by the various parties. A further 
adjournment until February was then 
granted at the request of the railway 
companies, in order to allow time for the 
preparation of rebuttals. 

The settlement of a dispute between. the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Ltd., 
and the Dawson Miners’ Union, Local No. 
564 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, was reported 
during December by Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, of Vancouver, 
who had been appointed as Conciliation 
Officer under Section 16 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1554). The dispute 
affected about 400 employees of the Com- 
pany at Dawson, Y.T. Earlier, in direct 
negotiations between the parties, the union 
had presented a lengthy list of proposals 
including demands for substantial across- 
the-board wage increases. After trying 
without success to secure an agreement by 
mediating between representatives of the 


parties located in Vancouver, the Concilia- 
tion Officer made a trip by air to Dawson 
and held daily meetings with those most 
directly concerned over a period of six days. 
The agreement which was reached provided 
for a bonus of $1.50 per shift to married 
employees not living in company camps. 
This was granted in recognition of the fact 
that living costs for such employees are 
very high in the Yukon, while other 
employees living in company camps con- 
tinue to be subject to a charge of $2.25 
for board, which is provided at a cost to 
the Company of about $4 per day. The 
Company also agreed to the payment of a 
transportation allowance of $100 per year 
to all employees and the adoption of three 
paid holidays. A majority of the union’s 
membership voted in favour of the settle- 
ment. 
* * * 

During the calendar year 1949 the Canada 
Labour Relations Board had before it a 
total of 85 applications for certification, of 
which 69 were received during the year and 
16 were carried over from 1948. Of these, 
40 applications were granted, 18 were 
rejected, 16 were withdrawn and 11 were 
still under investigation at the close of the 
year. A total of 8 representation votes was 
ordered during the year. 

The reasons for rejection in the 18 appli- 
cations which were denied were in most 
instances either that the applicant union 
did not have a majority of the employees 
affected enrolled as members in good stand- 
ing, or that the proposed unit of employees 
for which certification was sought was not 
appropriate for collective bargaining pur- 
poses in the opinion of the Board. Other 
reasons for rejection were that the opera- 
tions of the employer did not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Board, that the 
application was made within six months 
after the date of a previous rejection by the 
Board, or that the application was made 
prior to the expiry of ten months of the 
term of an existing collective agreement. 
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A total of 37 conciliation cases were 
handled, either by Conciliation Officers or 
Conciliation Boards during 1949. 

Settlements were effected by Conciliation 
Officers in 14 cases and by Board in 7 
cases. Three cases lapsed; and 9 were still 
pending at the end of the year. 

In only 4 cases were no_ settlements 
effected. In 3 of these there were strikes, 


two of which. (involving the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union) terminated without a 
settlement; while the third (involving 
garage employees of the Quebec Railway) 
ended in an agreement. 

Following is a tabular analysis of the 
conciliation proceedings which-took place in 
1949 under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act from January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949 


Conciliation Officers appointed in 1948 still functioning in 1949................ 3 
Conciliation Officers:appointed in 1949 soi. ose. ctsleete wieteleinietele ptelsininie sinter ia 28 
Total number of cases dealt with by Conciliation Officers in 1949...... 31 
Settlements effected by Conciliation, Officers: << wite seme’ lee ctsteie ot ater einer erates 14 
Conciliation Officers still functioning at December 31, 1949................--... 3 
Disputes dealt with by Conciliation Officers lapsed..................00secccsces 2 
Cases where no settlement effected by Conciliation Officers and Conciliation 
Boards appointed 22. ec aasise omcie © close © stcletetegerrtelckeecane eaten eens ole eae eee eaeeate 12 
om 
Conciliation Boards appointed in 1948 still functioning in 1949................. 6 
Conciliation Boards appointed im? 19495 0c ae... cere oye erect tr reataetel a stete eter 12 
Total number of Conciliation Boards functioning in 1949.............. 18 
Disputes dealt with by Conciliation Boards lapsed............:.--.--++--+-e>- 1 
Conciliation Boards still functioning at December 31, 1949..................... 4 
Conciliation Board Reports received.......... Wenn ce hchetcts sicatvenaysjaist Nonrioiceae: BEET ET 13 
18 
Settlements eftected by Conciliation Boards... a... eekareie cnet G 
Board Reports under consideration by parties:en. niece senescent eee 2 
@ases in, which: no settlement. effected . cine ac1... scutes sles cieieite eee een 4 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 
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The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion _ jurisdiction, 1.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 

* agreement. / 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1). Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of December. 
During the month the Board received three 
applications for certification, held four hear- 
ings, issued thirteen certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, for a unit of 
employees of the Detroit and Canada 
Tunnel Corporation, comprising employees 
of the Corporation who work solely in 
Canada and employees resident in Canada 
who are engaged in the Corporation’s 
international service (L.G., Aug., 1949, 
p. 975). 

2. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568, 
for a unit of employees of Buntain and Bell 
Company, Charlottetown, P.ELL., engaged in 
the loading and unloading of ships (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 

3. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568, 
for a unit of employees of Horace B. 
Willis, Inc., Charlottetown, P.E.L., engaged 
in the loading and unloading of ships 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 

4. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568, 
for a unit of employees of The Island 
Fertilizer Company, Charlottetown, P.EL, 
engaged in the loading and unloading of 
ships (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 


5. The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate for a unit of employees of Hull 
City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., com- 
prising bus drivers and garage employees 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 62). 

6. The Brotherhood of Railway and . 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company comprising clerical employees in 
the office of the District Accountant, Van- 
couver, and timekeepers at Field and 
Cranbrook, B.C. (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 62). 

7. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company comprising red cap porters in the 
Winnipeg depot of the company (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 62). 

8. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company comprising red cap porters in the 
Vancouver depot of the company (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 62). 

9. Division 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, for a unit 
of employees of the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission comprising the classifications of 
carpenter foreman, painter foreman, pit- 
man foreman, assistant barn foreman, track 
subforeman, lineman-in-charge, barn clerk 
(night and day), bus despatcher, chief stores 
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clerk, bus storekeeper, assistant storekeeper 
(barn and bus garage), stores supervisor, 
and maintenance records clerk (L.G., Jan., 
1950, p. 63). The certificate issued by the 
Board enlarged the bargaining unit for 
which the applicant union was previously 
certified (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 45). 

10. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising uncertificated 
personnel employed on vessels owned and 
operated by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland Service (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 63). 

11. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising uncertificated 
personnel employed on vessels owned by 
the Government of the Province of New- 
foundland and operated by the Canadian 
National Railways (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 63). 

12. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising mates 
employed on vessels owned and operated 
by the Canadian National Railways in its 
Newfoundland Service (L.G., Jan., 1950, 
p. 63). 

13. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising mates 
employed on vessels owned by the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Newfoundland and 
operated by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 63). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568 
and the Prince Edward Island Industrial 
Corporation, Charlottetown, P.EJI. (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1552). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the Board, 
having been informed that the respondent 


was a provincial Crown Corporation, was 
of the opinion that the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are not applicable to its operations. 

2. Regional Council No. 2, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Canadian National Railways (motor vessels 
Abegweit and Prince Edward Island, oper- 
ated on the Company’s Ferry Service 
between Cape Tormentine, N.B., and 
Borden, P.E.I.) (L.G.,. Jan., 1950; p. 62): * 
The Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the proposed bargaining unit 
was not appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of the 
District Accountant, Windsor Station, Mont- 
real, and on behalf of employees under the 
jurisdiction of the District Accountant who 
are employed at Glen Yards, Outremont, 
and Hochelaga, all in Montreal, and at 
Farnham, Quebec, P.Q., Sherbrooke, and 
Ottawa (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of the 
Auditor of Passenger Receipts, Windsor 
Station, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

3. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees on behalf of employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
employed in the company’s shops at Saint 
John, N.B., Montreal, Toronto, North Bay, 
Ont., and Sudbury, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


1. On December 14, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited and the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

2. On December 19, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company, Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
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Employees of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier), 


Settlement Facilitated by Conciliation Officer 


On December 7, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, 
Limited, and Dawson Miners’ Union (Local 
No. 564, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers) (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
p. 1554). 


Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the Ontario Northland Railway, and the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, on the employers’ side, and a 
group of twelve international non- operating 
railway labour organizations (L.G., Dee., 
1949, p. 1554), was fully constituted on 
December 8, 1949, with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Wilson was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Winnipeg, 
and Alfred J. Wickens, K.C., Moose Jaw, 
_ who had previously been appointed on the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


Strep Rock Laker, Ont.—SteEP Rock Iron 
Mines Lrp. AND UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 3466. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1949 to July 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice during the 
month of June. Any eligible employee of 
the company may become a member of the 
union. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct monthly 
from the pay of each employee who is or 
during the currency of the agreement shall 
become a member of the bargaining unit his 
union dues and remit same to the union. 


nominations of the companies and unions, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
the Ontario Northland Railway, on the 
employers’ side, and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Express Employees (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 
1554), was fully constituted on December 8, 
1949, with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Justice Wilson was appointed 
by the ‘Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, T. R. Meighen, 
K.C., and J. A. Coote, both of Montreal, 
who had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and unions, 
respectively. 


Variation annually of basic wage rates 
with changes in the selling price of the 
product and unit production costs is 
provided in the industry-wide agreement 
between certain Fruit and Vegetable 
Packers and Shippers and the Federa- 
tion of Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Unions (TLC) in British Columbia, 
summarized this month. The agree- 
ment is to be in effect for 4 years or 
more, the wages after the first year to 
be computed for each year in accordance 
with a Wage Formula based on the wage 
schedule in effect during the second half 
of the first year, the f.o.b. price of 
apples, and the total costs to the grower. 


An employee shall have the right to require 
the union to refund the first deduction from 
his pay and to cease making deductions from 
his pay for union dues provided that notice 
is given the union, with a duplicate to the 
company, within 15 days of such deduction; 
the company, in accordance with such notice, 
shall cease making the deduction until 
further notice. The check-off is subject to 
the provisions of the “Rand Formula” with 
respect to penalties for unauthorized strikes 
and picketing. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday, a 48-hour week (to be reduced to 
a maximum of 40 hours when housing condi- 
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tions become more favourable in general). 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or in 
excess of 8 continuous hours and for work 
performed on an employees’ regular day off; 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacation with pay: 6 days after one year’s. 


service, 8 days after 2 years’ service, 10 days 
after 3 years’ service and 12 days after 4 
years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates (minimum) for certain 
classes: electricians $1.10 to $1.43, mechanics 
$1.08 to $1.34, shovel operators $1.36 and 
$1.47, machinists $1.22 and_ $1.37, welders 
$1.17 and $1.33, carpenters $1.20 and $1.30, 
churn drillers $1.18 and $1.26, blacksmiths 
$1.19 and $1.30, plumbers $1.29, dredge oper- 
ators $1.26, unit repairmen $1.43, bulldozer 
operators $1.25, crushermen, painters, scalers 
$1.24, pneumatic drillers $1.19, linemen, 
hydraulic miners, riggers $1.22, powdermen 
$1.21, truck drivers (heavy), road grader 
operators $1.20, stationary engineers fourth 
class, shovel oilers $1.15, dumpmen $1.14, 
pipefitters $1.13, pumpmen $1.11, tractor 
operators, truck drivers (light), warehouse- 
men $1.09, monitor operators $1.08, burners 
$1.06, helpers $1.03, laboratory crushermen 
$1.07, car samplers $1.05, labourers $1. 
Labourers are eligible at the end of 30 
working days to helpers’ rate subject to their 
being qualified. For most classifications the 
above rates represent a 5 cent per hour 
increase over the previous rates. Off-shift 
premium: 5 cents per hour extra will be paid 
employees regularly working on shift work 
for any time worked on other than day shift 
in excess of 2 consecutive weeks. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a safety committee. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BritisH CoLuMBIA—CERTAIN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE PACKING AND SHIPPING 
FIRMS AND FEDERATION OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE WorRKERS Union (TLC) IN 
THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. If, at any 
time, extraordinary conditions should arise 
making the operation of this agreement 
impractical or impossible, either party may 
notify the other party of its intention to 
commence negotiations to have the agree- 
ment amended and such negotiations are to 
commence within 15 days from the giving of 
such notice. The employer recognizes the 
union as the sole authorized bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. 

Union security: the employer will give pref- 
erence to members of the union in good 
standing for continued employment, promo- 
tion, and transfer and in the hiring of new 
employees. No union members may be laid 
off until all non-members have been laid off, 
and no non-members may be re-employed 
until all competent members of the union 
have been offered re-employment. 
provision shall not apply to employees 
listed on the seniority list prior to May 1, 
1949. Any employee who at the date of 
this agreement is, or who hereafter during 
the life of this agreement becomes, a mem- 
ber of the union shall, as a condition of 
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This . 


continued employment, maintain membership 
in good standing during the life of this 
agreement. 

Check-off: the provisions of the “Rand 
Formula” are part of the agreement. 

Hours: from June 1 to November 30 any 
8 or any 9 hours between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
for a day shift and between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
for a night shift. From December 1, to May 
31, 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
between June 1 and November 30 all over- 
time in excess of 9 hours shall be paid for 
at time and one-half, and all time in excess 
of 11 hours at double time; between Decem- 
ber 1, and May 31, all overtime in excess of 
8 hours in any one day or 44 hours in any 
one week shall be paid for at time and one- 
half and all time worked in excess of 10 
hours at double time; time and one-half will 
be paid for work on Sundays and on 7 speci- 
fied holidays. Rest periods: an individual or 
collective 10 minutes’ rest period, morning 
and afternoon, with pay for all hourly 
workers, shall be granted. 

Vacations with pay: permanent employees 
shall qualify for one week after working for 
one year (not less than 250 days) and for 
two weeks after working for 5 consecutive 
years. Seasonal employees shall qualify for 
vacation, or pay in lieu of vacation to be 
computed at the rate of one-eighth days’ pay 
for each week worked and to be paid at 
termination of employment. 


Wages: from May 1, 1949, to August 31, 
1949, the 1948 wage schedule was to be in 
effect with a few additions; from September 
1, 1949, to April 30, 1950, the wage schedule, 
attached to the agreement, shall apply. For 
the year commencing May 1, 1950, and for 
each year thereafter, during the life of the 
agreement, the 1949 schedule, as amended in 
accordance with the Wage Formula, shall be 
in effect. The Wage Formula is based on 
two main factors: (a) changes in the average 
f.o.b. price of apples per box, and (b) 
changes in the total costs to growers per 
box. The average f.o.b. price of apples in 
1947 is taken as the base price and the total 
costs to growers in 1947 as the base cost. 
According to the formula the basic wage for 
1948 of 82 cents per hour (for adult male 
workers) will be changed in proportion to 
changes in the price of apples and the costs 
to growers. Labour’s portion of any change 
will be 36 per cent of the increase or decrease 
from the base price per box plus or minus 
16 per cent of the decrease or increase in 
Total Costs to Grower per box from the 
base cost. For example, if both the price of 
apples and the total costs to growers in- 
crease, 36 per cent of the increase in price 
will be added to the basic wage of 82 cents 
per hour, while 16 per cent of the increase 
in costs will be deducted from.it. The Total 
Cost to Grower includes: orchard costs (aver- 
age per box of apples), packinghouse and cold 
storage costs (average per wrapped box of 
apples) and selling costs (average per box of 
apples). “36 per cent” represents the rela- 
tionship of base wage in 1948 to base price 
in 1947. “16 per cent” represents the rela- 
tionship of packinghouse labour’s portion in 
1948 to total costs to grower in 1948. The 
maximum increase or decrease in the basic 
male wage rate in any one year shall not 
exceed 5 cents per hour, or proportionately 
on piece-work rates. With a few exceptions, 
each female worker placed on any job or 
classification formerly occupied by a male 


worker must receive the rate for the male 
classification, provided she renders equal 
service. ; 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
sorting—sorters, experienced 66 cents, inex- 
perienced 60 cents; lidding—nailer operators 
82 and 87 cents, hand pressmen 87 and 90 
cents; labellers—labelling crew, over 18 years 
of age, male 82 cents, female 76 cents; 
labellers, under 18 60 cents; checkers— 
checkers, stampers and count stampers, male 
82 cents, female 76 cents; shipping—ware- 
house shipper l.c.l. shipper and assistant 
shipper 94 cents; stackers, car bracing 82 
cents; wiring and stacking 87 cents; cold 
storage—help, engine operators 87 cents, 
junior engine operators 82 cents, wiring and 
stacking 92 cents; maintenance—maintenance 
men 87 cents (10 cents extra if they supply 
own tools), helpers 82 cents, box repairing 
or treating 84 cents; general—truck drivers 
87 and 94 cents; truckers, stackers and skid- 
men, experienced 82 cents, inexperienced 74 
cents; employees, 17 and 18 years 73 cents, 
16 years and under 60 cents; dumpers (2 
section grader), swampers, night watchmen 
82 cents; dumpers (3 section grader), dis- 
patchers 87 cents; lift-truck operator, 2 
weeks 87 cents, thereafter 93 cents; towmotor 
operator 93 cents; packing—minimum rate 
for females, experienced 66 cents. jnexperi- 
enced 60 cents. Rates for workers_18 years 
of age and under are subject to Grievance 
Committee. A 5 per cent night shift premium 
shall be paid to all workers with the excep- 
tion of night watchmen and engine operators. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, Labour-Management 
Production Committees and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Metal Products 


Hamitton, Ont.—THe Frost STEEL AND 
Wire Company Lrp. AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3561. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 22, 
1949, to June 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year as long as the union is the 
certified agency, subject to notice; it is pro- 
vided, however, that the question of wage 
rates may be brought up for discussion after 
6 months from the date of signing of the 
agreement but no change is to be made unless 
agreed upon by both parties. There shall be 
no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Oheck-off: the parties agree to establish a 
voluntary but irrevocable check-off for the 
collection of union dues. 


Hours of work for day workers: starting 
August 15, 1949, 9 hours per day Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week; these hours 
are subject to reverting on November 15, 
1949, to the 48-hour week in effect before 
August 15, 1949, if storage problems from 
the shift working departments are found too 
costly or if production is lagging; daytime 
workers attached to the Draw or Galvanizing 
Mills will continue to work 8 hours per day, 
6 days a week, a 48-hour week; watchmen 
will maintain their previous hours. For shift 
workers the standard hours shall be an 
average of 454 hours spread over 3 weeks. 

Overtime: time and one-half for time 
worked in excess of the standard working day 
or in the case of shift workers, the standard 
working week, on Sunday or the alternative 


day of rest, and on 8 specified legal holidays, 
except where an employee receives pay for a 
statutory holiday, in which case he will be 
paid double time. Paid holidays: employees 
who have been with the company for 90 days 
will receive pay for 7 specified holidays (the 
previous agreement provided for 6 paid holi- 
days) provided that the holiday falls on a 
regularly scheduled work day and that 
employees work the work days preceding and 
following the holiday. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 5 years’ ser- 
vice, and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service; 
an employee with less than one year’s but 
more than 3 months’ service shall receive 2 
per cent of his earnings as vacation pay. 

Wages: both parties agree to the scale of 
wages in effect immediately prior to the date 
of this agreement plus an increase of 8 cents 
per hour to piece workers and 10 cents per 
hour to day workers, such increase to become 
effective from July 25, 1949. Retroactive pay 
will be paid to those employees still on the 
payroll on July 25, 1949, on the basis of 5 
cents per hour for all clock hours in June 
and 10 cents per hour for all clock hours 
from July 1 to July 25, 1949. Current hourly 
base rate for certain classes: shipping depart- 
ment—wire shipper, checker, truck driver 90 
cents, checkers, grade 1 and 2, 88 cents, 
truckers 85 cents. Hot dip ekg tS large 
pans—pan men, picklers, fluxmen 88 cents, 
dipper pickler, crane operator 90 cents; small 
pans—handler, pickler 89 cents, pan men 91 
cents. Galvanizing mill—blockers, reelers 86 
cents, wipers 87 cents, firemen 90% cents, 
sweepers, general labourers 84 cents. Fabri- 
cating department—bench hand _ special, 
attach fittings and web 88 cents, farm 
vate makers, press operators 90 cents, 
bundler 83 cents, painter, labourer 89 cents, 
gate turner 94 cents, are welders 94 and 97 
cents. Loom department—loom operator, 
barb wire operator 92 cents, general labour 
83 cents, heavy fence operator 96 cents, 
helper 88 cents, staple feeders 87 cents, 
bale tie operator, bag tie, stapler, lawn fence 
operator 91 cents. Draw mill—wire drawers 
regular single 94 cents, continuous $1.03; 
muffler operator 86 cents, helper 83 cents, 
die reamer and toolmaker 94 cents, crane 
operators 90 cents. Current hourly day rate 
for certain classes: Service department— 
electrician grade 1 $1.25, grade 2 $1.15, 
stockroom keeper, boilermen helpers $1.05, 
carpenter $1.13; firemen third class $1.10, 
fourth class $1.05, maintenance oiler $1.11. 
Fabricating department—head shipper $1.12, 
operator on special layout and experience 
$1.14, helper $1.07, chain link inspector, 
maintenance painter $1.04, experimental 
work $1.06. Machine shop—toolmaker $1.25, 
machinists $1.19, machinist welder $1.17, 
blacksmiths $1.12, machinist apprentice $1.11, 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, and health and safety. 


Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C— 
Certain Boar Burpine AND Boat 
REPAIRING FIRMS AND MARINE WORKERS’ 
AND BOILERMAKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
LocAL 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 31, 1951, with the proviso 
that wages only shall be subject to negotia- 
tion at any time after one year from the 
effective date upon 60 days’ notice given by 
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either party. The company recognizes the 
union as the collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. 

Union security: any employee who at the 
date of this agreement is or who hereafter 
during the time of this agreement becomes 
a member of the union shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, maintain member- 
ship in good standing. In the event of a 
vacancy occurring the union will be given a 
reasonable opportunity to provide a qualified 
man; if it fails to provide, within a reason- 
able time, a man acceptable to the company, 
the latter shall be free to hire any one 
available. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the wages of employees who so authorize 
union fees and dues and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day either Monday 
through Friday or Tuesday through Satur- 
day, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work done on 
either Saturday or Monday morning and 
double time for work done on either Saturday 
or Monday afternoon depending on whether 
the regular working shift is Monday through 
Friday or Tuesday through Saturday; time 
and one-half will also be paid for the first 
4 hours worked in excess of the regular shift 
and double time after 12 hours of con- 
tinuous work and for work on Sundays and 
on 9 specified statutory holidays, 3 of them 
paid holidays (the previous agreement did 
not provide for any paid holidays). Where 
an employee works overtime for more than 
2 hours immediately following a regular 8- 
hour shift he shall be allowed a paid 30- 
minute lunch period. 

Vacation with pay: each employee shall 
receive vacation allowance of an amount 
equal to 3 per cent of his straight time 
earnings for any period worked. 


Hourly wage rates: caulkers (wood) $1.48, 
shipwrights, joiners and carpenters $1.45, 
helpers $1.22, handymen $1.20, labourers 
$1.10, lead hands trade rate plus 10 cents; 
these rates are 4 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates. Occupational classifica- 
tions not listed above shall be paid 4 cents 
per hour more than the previous basic rate. 
On new construction work and where it is 
in conformity with general practice the 
recognized Field Scale of 20 cents per hour 
in addition to the basic rate shall be paid. 
On out-of-town jobs which require an 
employee to be absent from his home he shall 
be paid 8 hours’ pay in each 24 hours of 
travelling time, fare, and first class board 
and room. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—THE BRANTFORD ROoFING 
Company Lrp. AND FEDERAL UNION 
24006 (AFL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1949, to May 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees 
and agrees not to discriminate against any 
employee because of his or her membership 
in the union. Union security: all new 
employees shall have a period of 30 days in 
which to become-a member of the union; 
they shall remain in good standing during 
the term of this agreement. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
the monthly dues and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for the first 44 hours 
in excess of the regular hours and for work 
performed on Saturday before noon, double 
time thereafter and also for work performed 
on Sundays and on six specified paid holidays 
(the agreement previously in effect pro- 
vided for only 3 paid holidays). 

Rest periods: all employees workin 
standard hours shall have rest periods o 
10 minutes twice a day and also a 5 minute 
wash period before noon and before quitting 
time. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service; after 2 years’ service 
employees shall receive 2 extra days, after 
3 years’ service 3 extra days, after 4 years’ 
service 4 extra days, after 5 years’ service 
one extra week; the additional days are to 
- taken between Christmas and New Year’s 

ay. 

Hourly wage rates: male—skilled machine 
operators, premium jobs 98 cents, semi-skilled 
95 cents, finishers 92 cents; female—skilled 
operators 83 cents, semi-skilled 82 cents; 
shipping (male) 95 cents, unloading 92 cents. 
The minimum starting rate for new employees 
shall be 85 cents for male and 70 cents for 
female employees with an advance of 5 cents 
per hour per month until the regular rate 
of wages is reached. At the end of the 
second month males are to be paid a 
minimum of 92 cents and females a minimum 
of 82 cents. Where female employees are 
performing work equal to men’s they shall 
receive the same rate of wages. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Noset, ONT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AND UNITED MINE WORKERS’ OF 
America, District 50, CANADIAN CHEM- 
ICAL Diviston, Locau 13031. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
25, 1949, to November 25, 1950. Hither party 
may, on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, 
require the other party to enter into nego- 
tiations for the renewal of the agreement 
within the period of 2 months prior to the 
expiry date and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith. 
The company recognizes the union during the 
term of this agreement as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, intimida- 
tion, interference, restraint, coercion or 
attempted coercion because of membership or 
non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: for day workers—9 hours per day 
Monday through Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 
44-hour week; for shift workers—8 hours per 
day, either 6 or 5 days a week, in accordance 
with a schedule to be established from time 
to time. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours; 
double time for work performed on the 
assigned day of rest and, in the case of 
permanent employees, on 8 specified paid 
holidays (an increase of 2 from the previous _ 
agreement), provided they work the scheduled 
working day immediately preceding and 


following the holiday; employees who are 
not entitled to paid holidays will be paid 
time and one-half for all work performed on 
any of the 8 holidays. Rest and wash-up 
periods: a 10-minute rest period will be 
scheduled for certain production employees 
during the first half of the shift throughout 
the year and during the second half of the 
shift throughout the months of June, July 
and August, All day workers will be granted 
a 5-minute wash-up period before luncheon 
and a 10-minute (where employees are 
required to take a shower, a 15-minute) 
wash-up period at the end of the shift. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans shall continue in respect of the 
employees in conformity with their general 
application throughout the company. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective October 11, 1949: high explosives 
department: powder repairs—powder line 
repairman, first class $1.34 (3 cents less until 
Noy. 25, 1949), second class $1.25, helper 
$1.12; mixing—operator, first $1.25, second 
$1.18, powder shoveller $1.12; gelatin and 
dynamite cartridging—operators, first $1.28 
(3 cents less until Nov. 25, 1949), second 
$1.22, third (gelatin cartridging) $1.15; hand 
pack—operators $1.08 and $1.18; truckers, 
locomotive drivers $1.05 and $1.08; hand 
truckers $1.05; box pack house—operator, 
first $1.18, second $1.12, box packer $1.08; 
dope house—operators $1.08 and $1.18, in- 
gredient handler $1.05; box factory—oper- 
ators $1.12 and $1.18, machine attendant 
$1.05; magazines—operator $1.15, helper 
$1.08; shell house—operator $1.12, machine 
attendant, wax room operator $1.02; pulp 
dry—operator $1.08, helper $1.02; nitro- 
glycerine department—first operator $1.25, 
nitrator operator $1.22, separator operator, 
neutralizer $1.18, glycerine-acid man $1.15; 
acid department—acid first operator $1.25 
(3 cents less until Nov. 25, 1949), acid 
repairman $1.28, acid second operator, acid 
shifter $1.15, ammunition dry operators $1.05 
and $1.12, soda dry operator $1.05, helper 
$1.02; light, heat and power department— 
shift engineer $1.28 (3 cents less until Nov. 
25, 1949), power house repairman $1.15, 
firemen $1.12; maintenance and construction 
departments—machinist, joiner, welder, elec- 
trician, pipefitter, motor mechanic, lead- 
burner $1.31; millwright, carpenter, black- 
smith $1.28; tradesman, second class $1.18, 
helper $1.05; signwriter $1.18; painters $1.05 
and $1.15, helper $1.02; brick repairmen 
$1.15, cement finisher $1.08; labour depart- 
ment—labour, inexperienced 94 cents, trained 
99 cents; track repairman $1.12, helper 99 
cents; teamster $1.02, watchman $1.08, 
janitor 99 cents. The above rates represent 
a general increase of 6 cents per hour over 
the previous rates. 

Provision is made for a Plant Advisory 
Committee, seniority rights, grievance pro- 
cedure and safety and health. 


Noset, OnT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AND Unirep MINE WORKERS’ OF 
America, Districr 50, CANADIAN CHEM- 
ICAL Diviston, Locan 13372 (CLERICAL 
WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 5, 
1949, to August 5, 1950. Hither party may, 
on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, require 
the other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date, 
and both parties shall thereupon enter into 


such negotiations in good faith. The com- 
pany recognizes the union during the term 
of this agreement as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of all eligible employees. 

Check-off: both parties agree to the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary and revokable check- 
off of union membership dues. 


Hours: 40 hours per week scheduled from 
Monday through Friday. Eight specified 
days will be recognized as holidays. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans including the rules governing 
them, and the practices governing the grant- 
ing of vacations and leave of absence shall 
continue in respect of the employees in con- 
formity with their general application to 
clerical and office personnel throughout the 
company. 

Monthly salary range: Group No. 1—junior 
typists, stenographers and clerks $90 to $120. 
Group No. 2—typist, typist and telephone 
operator, stenographer, grade 1, shipping 
clerk, general clerk, grade 1 $120 to $160. 
Group No. 3—grade 2 general clerks and 
stenographers $150 to $180. Group No. 4— 
general clerks, grade 3, stores clerk, depart- 
ment clerk $170 to $220. Group No. 5— 
payroll clerk, raw materials clerk $200 to 
$260. Group No. 6—cost clerk, storekeeper 
$225 to $275. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


James IstaAnD, B.C—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
Limitrep, JAMES ISLAND WORKS, AND THE 
CANADIAN CHEMICAL AND EXPLOSIVES 
Workers’ INDUSTRIAL UNION, FEDERAL 
Unton No. 128 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1949, to May 31, 1950. Either party may, 
on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, require 
the other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date 
and both parties shall thereupon enter into 
such negotiations in good faith. The com- 
pany recognizes the union during the term 
of this agreement as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of all eligible employees. There shall 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and union dues from the wages 
of employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 4 hours worked in excess of the 
normal daily hours, double time thereafter; 
time and one-half for work performed on the 
regularly assigned day of rest and on 4 speci- 
fied holidays; double time for work on 4 
specified paid holidays, provided employees 
work their regular working day immediately 
preceding and following the holiday. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: high 
explosives department: powder repairs— 
helper, first $1.32, second $1.14; mixing and 
cartridging houses—operators, first $1.29, sec- 
ond $1.21, third $1.14, helpers $1.09; truckers 
$1.09; box packing house—operators $1.14 
and $1.21, helpers $1.09; dope house—box 
factory operators $1.12 and $1.19, helpers 
$1.07; magazines—helpers $1.07 and $1.14; 
shell house—operators $1.14 and _ $1.29, 
helpers $1.07; pulp dry—operators $1.12, 
helpers $1.07; nitroglycerine department— 
operators $1.21 and $1.29, glycerine and acid 
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man $1.18; acid department—operators $1.11 
and $1.18, helpers $1.07; black powder 
department—operators $1.09 and _ $1.14, 
helpers $1.08; power house—shift engineer 
$1.35, repairman and trained fireman $1.21, 
fireman $1.14; mechanical department— 
machinists, pipefitters, electricians, first class 
$1.35, second class $1.18, helpers $1.10; 
blacksmiths $1.26, helpers $1.07; carpenters 
$1.22 and $1.35, helpers $1.10; bricklayers 
$1.35, helpers $1.07; painters, first class $1.21, 
second class $1.09, apprentices $1.07; welder 
and leadburner $1.21 and $1.35, welder 
helper $1.10; labour department—labourer, 
watchman, janitor, laboratory boy $1.04; 
track repairman, laundryman, laboratory 
assistant trained $1.09; motor truck oper- 
ator, tractor driver, locomotive driver $1.12; 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the amend- 
ment of nine agreements. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for the sheet 
metal manufacturing industry at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of Deecmber 3. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for wholesale and retail stores 
at Rimouski was gazetted November 26; a 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for clockmakers in the counties of Drum- 
mond, Arthabaska, etc. was gazetted 
December 3. Requests for amendments to 
the agreements for the railway and bus 
manufacturing industry at Montreal, for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry and for 
the work glove and fine glove industries in 
the province, for building trades at Hull 
and a request for a new agreement for 
bakers, retail stores and hotels at Magog 
were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, issue of December 17. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Tach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January 1949, page 65, 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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stores helpet’ $1.07, boat attendant $1.14. 
The aboye rates are from 7 to 9 cents higher 
than in the previous agreement. An off- 
shift premium of 5 cents an hour shall be 
paid for work on regularly scheduled evening 
or night shifts commencing between the 
hours of 3 p.m. and 5 am. Employees 
required to do work ordinarily performed 
by stevedores on scows, barges or other 
vessels which are not self-propelled, shall 
receive stevedores’ rate of pay for such work. 
It is agreed that the application of the 
Industrial Relations Plans and the rules 
governing them shall continue in respect of 
the employees in conformity with the general 
application throughout the company. 
Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and safety and health. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 7, 
and gazetted December 17, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1947, p. 48, Aug., p. 1174; April, 
1948, p. 331, Aug., p. 871 and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates—employees 
working on an hourly basis:— 

Zones 


it IT III 
Class A (not less than 
60% of employees).. $0.80 $0.76 $0.70 
Class B (not more than 
25% of employees).. 0.65 0.62 0.56 
Class C (not more than 
15% of employees)... 0.50 0.50 0.45 


the above rates represent an increase of 5 
cents per hour for all classes in the 3 zones. 


Employees 


working on a 
basis :— 


piece-work 
Zones 


I II NEBL 

Class A (not less than 
60% of employees)..$0.80 $0.836 $0.77 
Class B (not more than 
25% of employees) .. 
Class C (not more than 
15% of employees).. 0.55 0.55 0.495 


Furthermore, the piece-work rates in force 
on September 1, 1949, are increased by 7 per 
cent. 


During the first year of their operation, 
new establishments in zone III benefit by a 
reduction of 20 per cent on the minimum 
rates shown, during the first 6 months; this 
percentage is reduced to 10 per cent during 
second 6 months. 


Vacation: as in the previous agreement, one 
week with pay to employees with one year’s 
service; the second week’s vacation with pay 
is now granted to employees with three years’ 
service instead of after five years’ service as 
previously provided. 


0.715 0.682 0.616 


Yo—to « 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CorruGATeD Paper Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 369; Aug., 1948, p. 
871; Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558, and 
previous issues) by the addition of the 
“Champlain Paper Box Ltd., Corrugated 
Paper Division of Quebec” as co-contracting 
party. 


Metal Products 


Raritway Car AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 
MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1947, p. 1307; Nov., 1948, p. 
1246, and previous issues) by substituting 
the name “Montreal Car Builders Union, 
Areas A and B” for the name “Employees’ 
Association of the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company Limited, Turcot and Dominion 
Plants” as contracting party. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247, and 
previous issues) by providing that notwith- 
standing any other provisions, cities and 
towns and the municipal corporations of zone 
II are not governed by the present agree- 
ment inasmuch as repair or maintenance 
work on their own buildings, construction, 
rebuilding or maintenance work on aqueducts, 
sewers, pavings, sidewalks, etc. under their 
immediate control are concerned. The 
exemption does not apply to contractors or 
sub-contractors carrying on the same opera- 
tions under control of or by contract for 
the said cities, towns, etc. 

Municipal corporations of zone I do not 
benefit by the provisions of the foregoing 
paragraph; however they may pay their 
employees 5 cents per hour less than the 
minimum wage rate set for building trades 
workers or $3 per week less in the case of 
permanent maintenance men. In addition the 
provision governing the number of handi- 
capped workers that may be employed does 
not apply to municipal corporations of zone I. 


Bumping TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 24, 
and gazetted December 3, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 
1421; Feb., 1949, p. 178). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for building 
trades workers, except labourers (whose rate 
remains unchanged) and except plumbers and 
sheet metal workers in Sherbrooke, are in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour in the 3 zones. 
In the city of Sherbrooke and within a 2 
mile radius of its limits, minimum rates for 
plumbing and steamfitting contractor (per- 
sonal services), journeyman plumber and 
steamfitter, pipe welder, tinsmith, sheet 
metal worker and roofer and junior journey- 


“man (first year) are unchanged. For each 


increase or decrease of 10 points in the 
Federal cost-of-living index (160 point mark 
as of July 15, 1948) the minimum hourly 
rates payable shall be 5 cents per hour 
higher or lower as the case may be. Adjust- 
ments to be made each 3 months, reckoning 
from July 15, 1949. This provision does not 
apply to pipe mechanics, steamfitters, welders, 
tinsmiths and roofers employed in Sher- 
brooke and within a radius of 2 miles from 
its limits. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also affected 
by this amendment. 


BuILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, 
p. 1116, and previous issues) by providing 
that all operations governed by Ordinance 
number 39 of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, including construction of roads, camps 
and other improvements required in forest 
operations as dikes, dams, piers, booms, etc. 
are not governed by the present agreement. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, COATICOOK. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1941, p. 1162; July, 1944, p. 
868). 

Hours: 52 per week; Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday: 8 a.m. to p.m.; 
Wednesday: 8 a.m. to 12 noon; Saturday: 
8 am. to 10 p.m. When a holiday falls in 
a week the working hours on Wednesday 
may be extended until 6 pm. One-quarter 
hour is allowed after closing time for clean- 
ing store, without remuneration. 


Minimum weekly and hourly rates: group 
A, comprising 10 per cent of employees $25 
per week; group B, 35 per cent $18; group 
CG, 45 per cent $15; group D, 10 per cent 
$13 per week. Rates are increased by from 
$5 to $7 per week. Minimum wage rate for 
delivery employees (without bicycle) $8 per 
week or 15 cents per hour; (with bicycle) 
$11 per week or 20 cents per hour (hourly 
rates when time worked is less than 9 con- 
secutive hours). Rates in first case (without 
bicycle) represent an increase of $2 per 
week or 24 cents per hour; in second in- 
stance (with bicycle) is an added _classifica- 
tion. For office employees the minimum rate 
per hour is 20 cents after the first 6 months 
to 30 cents per hour after 2 years of service; 
seamstresses 30 cents per hour, an increase of 


: 74 cents. 


Vacation: all regular employees after one 
year of continuous service are entitled to 


7 days continuous vacation with pay. 


GRocERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 7, 
and gazetted December 17, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1940, p. 734, Aug., p. 868; June, 
1941, p. 706; Oct., 1943, p. 1382; Nov., 1945, 
p. 1679; Jan., 1946, p. 52, Dec., p. 1774). 

Overtime shall be paid only for work other 
than that concerned with the sale of goods, 
such work being forbidden outside regular 
weekly working period. 
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Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates: 
for all employees (male and female) class 
A, comprising 75 per cent $18 per week; 
class B, 25 per cent $16. Previously there 
were 4 classes of employees 25 per cent in 
each, from A to D, with rates ranging from 
$8 to $15 per week. Minimum wage rates 
for apprentices (first 6 months) $14 per 
week; for delivery employees (without 
bicycle) $8.50 (with bicycle) $11 per week 
(increases of from $3.50 to $6 per week); 
extra delivery employees (without bicycle) 
15 cents per hour; (with bicycle) 20 cents 
(increases of 5 and 10 cents per hour). 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition 
to those summarized below: the amendment 
of the schedule for carpenters in the Fort 
Frances zone, published in The Ontario 
Gazette, issue of October 22 and a new 
schedule for the barbering industry in the 
Blyth, Brussels, Lucknow, Teeswater and 
Wingham zones in the issue of November 26. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Construction 


CARPENTERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, gazetted October 19, 
makes binding the terms of a new schedule 
for carpenters at Saint John and within a 
radius of 15 miles excepting that part of the 
area lying north of the Kennebecasis River. 
Schedule to be in effect until April 1, 1950. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 


Overtime rate is payable at $1.65 per hour 
for the first 4 hours, $2.20 thereafter and 


for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 
Minimum wage rate: $1.10 per hour. 


Work which cannot be performed during 
the regular working period may be carried 
out at other periods of the day for which 
a aoe rate of $1.26 per hour shall be 
paid. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, TORONTO. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
December 3, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for painters and decorators in 
the Toronto zone, to be in effect’ from 
December 13, 1949, during pleasure. 
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Extra or supernumerary employees shall not 
receive less than 35 cents per hour. 


Vacation: employees with less than one 
year’s continuous service are entitled to 
vacation with pay of one half-day per month 
of service equivalent to 2 per cent of wages 
earned during service period. 


The employer shall pay for-the rental and 
cleaning of clerks’ uniforms. 


A charge for board and room not exceed- 
ing $4 per week or $1.25 per week for room 
only, may be made if the employer lodges 
or boards employees. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Work performed at night 
which because of its nature cannot be done 
during the regular working period is 
restricted to 7 hours on any night shift, and 
such work will be known as night work. 


Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for all work between 5 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on regular working days and 
between 8 am. and 5 p.m. on Saturdays; 
double time for all other work and on 
Sundays and 7 specified holidays. No over- 
time work to be done on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or 7 specified holidays without the permis- 
sion of the advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage for work performed 
during regular working periods and for 
night work, $1.35 per hour. Employees on 
night work shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours work. ‘The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for an employee 
who is handicapped. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR. 


An Order in Council, dated October 13, 
and gazetted October 22, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plumbers in 
the Windsor zone, to be in effect from 
November 1, 1949, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
the terms of the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, 
issue of October, 1947, p. 1476, and October, 
1948, p. 1130, with the following exception:— 


Minimum hourly wage rates are further 
increased, by 10 cents to $1.75 per hour. 


*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and employees 
may on his recommendation be made binding by 
Order in Council in all zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. Reference to 
the summaries of these Acts and to amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour Gazerrr, Deceinber 
1948, page 1422. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Manufacturing 


Vegetable Products 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated October 11, 
and gazetted October 22, amends’ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1130; April, 1949, p. 
451). This order shall be in force from 
June 6, 1949. 


Hours: the number of hours per week for 
all inside employees is reduced from 44 to 
42. Overtime is payable for all hours worked 
in excess of 42 hours in any one week. 


Minimum wage rates: the words “regular 
salesmen, $21 basic pay, plus 5 per cent on 
wholesale and 10 per cent retail on cakes 
and pastry, and 3 cent wholesale and 1 cent 
retail on bread; guaranteed weekly wage, 
$35 per week” are substituted for “$20 
guaranteed wage per week plus 5 per cent 
wholesale and 10 per cent retail on all sales 
of cakes and pastry and 4 cent wholesale 
and 1 cent retail per loaf on all bread 
sales.” Rates for female employees, per- 
forming duties of a male, with assistance, 
are increased by 10 per cent, from 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the classification of 
such work. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 26, 
and gazetted October 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers in Leth- 
bridge to be in effect from October 25, 1949, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, a maximum of 46 in 
a week for all employees (male and female). 


Overtime rates for male and _ female 
employees for all time worked in excess of 
maximum weekly hours and for all work 
performed on 8 statutory holidays, when one 
day in leu thereof is not allowed within 7 
days, is payable at the rate of time and 
one-half. This rate also applies to time 
worked during a rest period of not less than 
24 hours in every consecutive 7 days, with 
not less than 12 consecutive hours between 
shifts. No overtime to be worked without 
permission of the advisory committee. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: ovenmen, 
doughmen, cake baker $43.50 per week; 
dividerman, moulderman and bench hands 
$42: bakers’ helper (male) bread or cake 
shop $31 per week during first 3 months to 
a maximum of $37 after sixth 3 months 
period; helpers (female) in bread shop, 
rackers and hand wrappers $26 during first 
3 months to $28 per week after second 3 
months; helpers (female) in cake shop or 
shipping room $24.50 during first 6 months 
to $31.50 per week after seventh 6 months 
period; shipper $37.50 per week, assistant 
$32.50; bread wrapper $35.50 per week, 
assistant $29.50 during first 6 months to 
$33.50 after fourth 6 months; janitors (male) 
$31.50 per week during first 6 months to 
$33.50 after second 6 months; maintenance 


man $34.50 during first 6 months to $37.50 
after third 6 months period. Three new 
classifications are added: night doughman 
$46 per week; receiver $34.50 during first 
6 months to $37.50 after third 6 months 
and janitors (female) $29.50 during first 6 
months to $31.50 per week after second 6 
months; apprentices (16-21 years of age) 
$25.50 during first 6 months to $39.50 per 
week during eighth 6 months. thereafter $42 
per week as baker. A graduated scale of 
increases by $1 per week to the maximum 
rate is in effect where minimum and 
maximum rates are shown and is based on 
completed 3 or 6 months periods of service 
from original date of employment. Average 
weekly increases over the 1947 schedule 
(Lapour GAzETTe, of June, 1947, p. 827), 
range from $3.50 to $7.50 per week in most 
cases. Minimum rate for jobbers, temporary 
or part-time employees (male or female) 
employed on an hourly or daily basis shall 
be 10 cents per hour over the single hourly 
rate of weekly employees. These employees 
shall be given 4 hours’ pay for any consecu- 
tive hours worked less than 4. An employee 
required to do the work of a classification 
entitled to a higher rate of pay than he is 
receiving, after one day’s work in such 
classification at his regular rate, shall be 
paid the rate applicable to the classification 
in which he is actually employed. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks with pay 
after 2 years’ service. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also in- 
cluded in the schedule. 


BAKERY SALESMEN, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 26, 
and gazetted October 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakery salesmen 
in Lethbridge to be in effect from October 25, 
1949, for 12 months and thereafter during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 9 per day, 48 in a week, distributed 
daily till 6 p.m., except on Wednesdays when 
work shall not extend beyond 2 p.m. unless 
Saturday is given in lieu thereof. 


Overtime: for all time worked in excess 
of 9 per day or 48 in a week (when a 
statutory holiday occurs in a calendar week 
such week shall be considered a 40-hour 
week) is payable at the rate of $1.17 per 
hour; work on any of 8 paid statutory holi- 
days (where one day jn lieu thereof is not 
allowed within 7 days) double time or $1.56 
per hour will be paid. No overtime to be 
worked without the permission of the 
advisory committee. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: salesmen 
(experienced) $37.50 per week basic wage 
plus 14 per cent on bread and hard rolls, 
5 per cent on total sales of sweet dough and 
wholesale cakes and 10 per cent on retail 
cakes; (inexperienced), first 3 months $33; 
stableman $29.50 during first 3 months, 
thereafter, $32.50 per week. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks with pay 
after 2 years’ service. 

Tf uniforms are worn by the employees 
a are to be supplied on a 50 per cent 
asis. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gaznrtn for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contrasts Awarded During November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 

During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 157 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 103 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 6,956 $7,085,330.68 
Post dO fice tie eat 14 90,116.81 
Public Works. .... 1 20,662.00 
RiG MEP Ay etanhe se 2 76,541.40 
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Ber 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Privy Council has ruled that the regulation of hours of work 
of employees of the Empress Hotel (owned by the C.P.R.) 1s 
within provincial jurisdiction. {A union member who claimed 
wrongful expulsion has been awarded $5,000 damages and 
reinstatement in the wnion. JPicketing of ss. Seaboard Star by 
CSU members was held illegal. {In a case of split in a certified 
union, the minority group remaining in the union was held 
entitled to union dues collected under the check-off. 


Privy Council holds regulation of hours 
of Empress hotel employees is within 
exclusive jurisdiction of B.C. Legislature 
—C.P.R. appeal dismissed. 


On November 21, 1949, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council dismissed 
the appeal of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and upheld the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada that the British 
Columbia Hours of Work Act is applicable 
to employees of the Empress Hotel owned 
and operated in Victoria by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

In 1946, the legislature of British 
Columbia amended the Hours of Work Act 
to provide that the working hours of an 
employee in any industrial undertaking 
shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 
in the week, and the definition of indus- 
trial undertaking in the Act is such as to 
include a large number of the Company’s 
employees who work in the Empress Hotel. 
The Company contended that it is not 
within the power of the Provincial legis- 
lature to regulate the hours of work of 
these employees and that the hours of such 
workers must be determined by a collective 
agreement between the Company and 
the authorized bargaining agent of the 
employees which provided for a 48-hour 
week. The Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia on September 21, 1946, referred 
to the Court of Appeal for British Columbia 
the question whether the British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act was applicable to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in respect of its 
employees employed at the Empress Hotel. 
On March 27, 1947, the Court of Appeal 
answered the question affirmatively with 
one judge dissenting (L.G., 1947, p. 700). 
On appeal, the Supreme Court of Canada 
unanimously decided on April 27, 1948, that 
the judgment of the British Columbia 
Court should be affirmed and the appeal 


dismissed (L.G., 1948, p. 648). From that 
judgment an appeal was taken to the Privy 
Council. 

Lord Reid who gave the Privy Council 
judgment said that the determination of the 
appeal depended on the application to the 
facts of the case of the provisions of sec- 
tions 91 and 92 of the British North America 
Act, 1867. He quoted the relevant sections 
which may be summarized briefly, as 
follows :— 

Section 91 gives general authority to the 
Parliament of Canada to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of 
Canada in relation to all matters not 
exclusively assigned to the Provinces, and 
enumerates classes of subjects that are 
within the exclusive legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada. Besides these 
specifically enumerated subjects it is pro- 
vided that the Parliament of Canada shall 
also have authority in classes of subjects 
expressly excepted in section 92 from exclu- 
sive provincial authority. The final sentence 
is: “And any matter coming within any of 
the classes of subjects enumerated in this 
section shall not be deemed to come within 
the class of matters of a local or private 
nature comprised in the enumeration of the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the 
provinces”. 

Section 92 lists subjects of exclusive 
provincial jurisdiction. These include “prop- 
erty and civil rights in the province”; 
“generally all matters of a merely local or 
private nature in the province”; and “local 
works and undertakings”—other than ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs and other under- 
takings extending beyond the bounds of 
any province and works within the Province 
which have been declared by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or of two or more 
Provinces. 
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Lord Reid then pointed out that certain 
principles concerning the inter-relation of 
and 92 have emerged from 
stated these as 


sections 91 
previous cases. He 
follows :— 


(1) The legislation of the Parliament of 
the Dominion, so long as it strictly 
relates to subjects of legislation 
expressly enumerated in s. 91, is of 
paramount authority, even though it 
trenches upon matters assigned to the 
provincial legislatures by s. 92: see 
Tenant v. Union Bank of Canada 
( (1894) A.C. 31). 

(2) The general power of legislation con- 
ferred upon the Parliament of the 
Dominion by s. 91 of the Act in 
supplement of the power to legislate 
upon the subjects expressly enumer- 
ated must be strictly confined to such 
matters as are unquestionably ‘of 
national interest and importance, and 
must not trench on any of the subjects 
enumerated in s. 92 as within the scope 
of provincial legislation, unless these 
matters have attained such dimensions 
as to affect the body politic of the 
Dominion: see Attorney-General for 
Ontario vy. Attorney-General for the 
Dominion ( (1896) A.C. 348). 

(3) It is within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament to provide for 
matters which, though otherwise with- 
in the legislative competence of the 
provincial legislature, are necessarily 
incidental to effective legislation by 
the Parliament of the Dominion upon 
a subject of legislation expressly 
enumerated in s. 91: see Attorney- 
General of Ontario vy. Attorney- 
General for the Dominion ( (1894) 
A.C. 189); and Attorney-General for 
Ontario v. Attorney-General for the 
Dominion ( (1896) A.C. 348). 


(4) There can be a domain in which 
provincial and Dominion legislation 
may overlap, in which case neither 
legislation will be ultra vires if the 
field is clear, but if the field is not 
clear and the two legislations meet the 
Dominion legislation must prevail: 
see Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada v. 
Attorney-General of Canada ( (1907) 
AVC. OD): 


The first claim on behalf of the Com- 
pany was that its transportation system is 
one integrated system including ocean 
services, passenger and freight trains, inland 
and coastal steamship services; airplane and 
telegraph services; stations; a chain of 
transcontinental hotels, freight sheds, 
wharfs, warehouses, grain elevators and 
other activities, and that this unified system 
is a national undertaking which cannot 
reasonably be viewed as a conglomeration 
of local works and undertakings. Accord- 
ingly, the Company claimed that its under- 
takings do not come within the class of 
matters of a local or private nature com- 
prised in the enumeration of the classes of 
subjects assigned by s. 92 exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. Therefore, it 
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was contended, the whole Canadian Pacific 
Railway system, including its hotels, is 
within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada under its power to 
make laws in relation to all matters not 
coming within the classes of subjects 
assigned exclusively to the legislatures of 
the provinces. 

In discussing this claim, their Lordships 
stated :— 


The basis of this argument must be that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
activities have become such an extensive 
and important element in the national 
economy of Canada that the Canadian 
Parliament is now entitled under the 
general powers conferred by the first part 
of s. 91 to regulate all the affairs of that 
Company, even where this involves legis- 
lating in relation to matters exclusively 
rererres to the Provincial Legislatures by 
s. 92: 


Their Lordships did not consider this 
argument valid, pointing out that there 
were many companies besides the appellant 
whose businesses extended over most of the 
provinces and that it was not and could not 
be suggested that the Parliament of Canada 
could regulate the hours of work of 
employees of all such companies. Dealing 
with the appellant’s argument that there 
were overriding considerations in its case, 
their Lordships continued :— 


The appellant claims that its under- 
taking is not of a local or private nature. 
Let it be admitted for the purpose of this 
argument that that is so. But in dealing 
with this general question the position of 
the employees affected and of those who use 
the hotel is not irrelevant. From the point 
of view of an employee who resides in 
British Columbia, the regulation of his 
hours of work is as much a matter of civil 
right in the Province whether he is 
employed by the appellant or by some 
other corporation. It is true that many 
matters which from one aspect are local 
and fall within the scope of s. 92 are 
nevertheless withdrawn from the compe- 
tence of the Provincial Legislature, but 
that is by virtue of the terms of the last 
sentence of s. 91. That provision makes 
it clear that a matter which is truly one 
of civil rights in the Province will be 
withdrawn from the Provincial Legislature 
and come within the competence of the 
Parliament of Canada if it comes within 
or is necessarily incidental to any of the 
subjects enumerated in s. 91 or expressly 
excepted from s. 92. But their Lordships 
can find neither principle nor authority to 
support the competence of the Parliament 
of Canada to legislate on a matter which 
clearly falls within the enumerated heads 
in s. 92 and cannot be brought within any 
of the enumerated heads in s. 91 merely 
because the activities of one of the parties 
concerned in the matter have created a 
unified system which is widespread and 
important in the Dominion. 


‘- ¥ 


The Company’s second argument was 
that the Empress Hotel should properly be 
considered to come within section 92 (10) 
(a): “Lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, and other works 
and undertakings connecting the Province 
with any other or others of the Provinces, 
or extending. beyond the lmits of the 
Province.” These classes of subjects are 
excepted from those within the exclusive 
authority of the Provincial legislature. | 

The question for decision was, in their 
Lordships’ view, whether the Empress Hotel 
is a part of the Company’s railway works 
and undertakings connecting the Province 
of British Columbia with other Provinces 
or is a separate undertaking. They pointed 
out that a company may be authorized to 
carry on and may in fact carry on more 
than one undertaking. Because a company 
is a railway company it does not follow 
that all its works must be railway works 
or that all its activities must relate to its 
railway undertaking. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Act 1902, authorizes the Company 
to build and operate hotels, to engage in 
mining and other activities, to construct and 
operate electric generating stations and to 
exercise the powers of an irrigation com- 
pany. The section dealing with hotels 
veads :-— 

The company may for the purposes of 
its railway and steamships and in con- 
nection with its business... acquire... 
for hotels and restaurants such buildings 
as it deems advisable and at such points 
or places along any of its lines of railway 

. and may carry on business in’ connec- 
tion therewith for the comfort and con- 
venience of the travelling public... 


Their Lordships did not read the authority 
to carry on business “for the comfort and 
convenience of the travelling public” as 
requiring the Company to cater exclu- 
sively or specially for those who are 
travelling on its system. The Company 
is free to enter into competition with other 
hotel keepers for general hotel business, and 
in fact does so. It may be that a hotel 
conducted solely or even principally for the 
benefit of travellers on a particular railway 
system would be a part of the railway 
undertaking, just as provision of meals and 
rest for travellers in trains or at stations 
is, but there is little to distinguish the 
Empress Hotel from an independently- 
owned hotel in a similar position. The fact 
that the hotel is of service to the railway 
undertaking is not enough to make it a 
part of the undertaking. Their Lordships 
also held that a chain of hotels by itself 
is not an undertaking connecting one prov- 
ince with another. ; 
The Company’s third argument was that 
the Empress Hotel comes under the section 
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92 (10) (c) which excepts from provincial 
authority “such works as, although wholly 
situate within the Province, are before or 
after their execution declared by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more of the Provinces.” 


If this argument were to succeed, their 
Lordships stated that it would be necessary 
to find that the hotel or something which 
includes the hotel had been declared by the 
Parliament of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more of its provinces. There is 
no declaration by the Parliament of Canada 
which specifically mentions this hotel or 
the Company’s hotels generally, but the 
Company contended that the declaration 
contained in section 6 (c) of the Railway 
Act, 1927, which declares “every railway or 
portion thereof” to be a work for the 
general advantage of Canada, is wide 
enough to cover the Company’s hotels 
including the Empress Hotel. The Railway 
Act defines “railway” as 

any railway which the company has 

authority to construct or operate, and 

includes all branches, extensions, sidings, 
stations, depots, wharves, rolling stock, 
equipment, stores, property real or per- 
sonal and works connected therewith, and 
also any railway bridge, tunnel or other 
structure which the company is authorized 
to construct; and, except where the context 


is inapplicable, includes street railway and 
tramway. 


In their Lordships’ judgment this cannot 
include the hotel. The fact that it was 
thought necessary to specify such things as 
sidings, stations, railway bridges and tunnels 
as being included in the definition of 
“railway” indicates that the word “railway” 
by itself cannot have been intended to have 
a very wide signification, and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that “railway” was intended 
to include anything which is not a part of 
or used in connection with the operation of 
a railway system. “Property real or per- 
sonal and works connected therewith” refers 
back to the preceding words and, therefore, 
property which is not connected with the 
railway system is not included. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company v. The Attorney- 
General of British Columbia. The Attorney- 
General of Canada and others intervening. 
P.C. Appeal No. 13 of 1949. 


B.C. Supreme Court Awards Damages 
for Wrongful Expulsion 
from Union. 


For the second time Myron Kuzych, a 
member of Local No. 1 of the Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, has been awarded damages in the 
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British Columbia Supreme Court for 
wrongful expulsion from the union (L.G., 
1946, p. 102). During the trial of the 
first action, the union executive admitted 
that the expulsion procedure had been 
faulty and reinstated Kuzych in the union. 
However, on March 19, 1945, he was again 
expelled. The main cause of disagreement 
between Kuzych and the union has been 
the closed shop agreement under which the 
union operates. 

On September 22, 1949, Mr. Justice 
Whittaker held that Kuzych had been 
unlawfully expelled from the union and 
granted an injunction restraining the 
defendants from carrying out the resolu- 
tion which purported to expel him. In 
delivering the judgment, the Judge affirmed 
that the Court had jurisdiction to interfere at 
the instance of a union member to prevent 
his wrongful expulsion from the union on 
the basis of the right of property vested 
in him as a member of the union. 

The plaintiff was and claimed still to be, 
a member of the defendant union. Certain 
charges were preferred against him on or 
about February 1, 1945, and the press and 
investigating committee of the union pur- 
ported to investigate these charges. As a 
result of an unfavourable report from the 
committee, the union, by resolution passed 
at a meeting held on March 19, 1945, 
purported to expel the plaintiff. He con- 
tended that he was wrongly expelled and 
claimed reinstatement and damages. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker’s decision reversed 
the previous judgment given in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia on January 20, 
1947, by Mr. Justice MacFarlane (L.G., 
1947, p. 554) who dismissed the action with 
costs. The case was appealed by the 
plaintiff. On June 3, 1948, the Court of 
Appeal ordered a new trial because the 
defendants had amended their statement of 
defence to contend that their union was an 
illegal association having objects in restraint 
of trade and that therefore the contract of 
membership could not be enforced. The 
defendants alleged that the plaintiff had no 
cause of action and the Court no jurisdic- 
tion to grant the relief claimed. 

In dealing first with the question of 
illegality, Mr. Justice Whittaker held that 
the defence of illegality had not been suffi- 
ciently established. Where illegality is 
pleaded, facts must be stated to show what 
the illegality is. The union constitution 
and by-laws were put in evidence but the 
plaintiff had had no intimation of the 
particular provisions in the objects and 
by-laws which were relied on by the 
defendants in support of their contention. 
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The plaintiff was entitled to know the 
specific rules relied on in order that he 
might bring evidence to show that these 
objects or by-laws were not oppressive or 
unreasonable. Neither the plaintiff nor the 
defendants gave evidence on the illegality 
defence. The Judge quoted Osborne v. 
Amalgamated Soc. of Ry. Servants (1911): 
“Tilegality cannot be presumed or inferred.” 


The defendant’s counsel later cited two 


provisions in the constitution and by-laws 


of the union which he contended were 
unreasonably in restraint of trade: those 
providing for closed shop agreements and 
disciplinary action on members who report 
for work during a strike or lockout. How- 
ever, in the Court’s view, the plaintiff should 
have been warned that the defendants 
intended to rely on these objects of the 
union, so that he might have been able 
to produce evidence to controvert them. 
Mr. Justice Whittaker continued :— 

Even if I am wrong in so holding and 
it can be said that the defence of illegality 
is properly in issue, I am unable, unas- 
sisted by evidence other than the rules 
themselves, to hold that the two provi- 
sions in the objects and rules above 
referred to, are contrary to public policy 
as being unreasonably restrictive of trade. 


Entering into a closed shop agreement 
is declared not to be an offence under the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration-Act and there is a similar 
provision in P.C. 1003 which was the 
legislation in force when the cause of the 
action arose. No evidence was given as 
to whether a closed shop agreement was 
beneficial or otherwise to employees as a 
whole, or to society in general. In respect 
of the other rule which the defendants 
contended was in restraint of trade, namely, 
the disciplinary actions against members 
who report for work during a strike or 
lockout, Mr. Justice Whittaker cited as 
precedent the judgment of Duff, J. in Chase 
v. Starr (1924) that he could not hold such 
a rule to be oppressive or unreasonable. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker continued :— 

Even if it could be held that some of 
the rules are in restraint of trade, I do 
not think that would be a bar to this 
action. All the objects of the defendant 
union cannot be considered unlawful. The 
plaintiff is not seeking to enforce those 
rules which the defendants claim offend 


against public policy, nor was the plaintiff 
expelled because of a breach of such rules. 


His Lordship then dealt with the ques- 
tion of whether the Court had jurisdiction 
to interfere at the instance of a member 
of a society to prevent his being wrongly 


expelled. He quoted the statement given 
by Jessel, M.R. in 1880 in Rigby v. 
Connol:— 

I have no doubt whatever that the 
foundation of the jurisdiction is the right 
of property vested in the member of the 
society, and of which he is unjustly 
deprived by such unlawful expulsion. 


The Court pointed out that the by-laws 
of the union vested its members with 
certain rights of property, namely: sick and 
death benefits, the right to vote, the right 
to all the advantages of membership, and 
in particular, because of the closed shop 
agreement, a preferred position in the 
matter of employment. The judgment con- 
cluded that these rights of property vested 
in the plaintiff were sufficient to give the 
Court jurisdiction to entertain the action. 


The plaintiff had amended his statement 
of claim during the trial to contend that 
the committee which tried him was not 
constituted in accordance with the by-laws. 
If this contention were correct, the plaintiff 
was improperly expelled. 

In dealing with this point, the Court 
reviewed the relevant articles of the union 
constitution and found that the trial 
committee was improperly constituted, 
because its members had been wrongly 
nominated for election and because its 
secretary was not chosen in accordance with 
the by-laws. Mr. Justice Whittaker quoted: 
“A power of expulsion must be exercised 
in strict conformity with the rules by 
which it is given.” Murphy v. Synnott 
(1925); Rogers v. Council of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of B.C. (1942). 
The Judge ruled that since the plaintiff was 
not expelled in conformity with the by-laws 
of the union, the defendant’s contention 
that the plaintiff was obliged to exercise his 
right of appeal within the union before 
taking civil action was not valid. There- 
fore, the plaintiff was entitled to succeed in 
the action. 

Also, His Lordship considered that the 
plaintiff should succeed on the merits as 
well since “it cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be said that the trial 
within the union was one that was free 
from prejudice and bias”. Evidence was 
given which showed that a determined 
effort had been made to influence members 
against the plaintiff before his trial and a 
biased article about the plaintiff had been 
printed in the union paper. In the light 
of these facts the Judge was of the opinion 
that “the purported expulsion of the plain- 
tiff was contrary to natural justice”. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker then raised the 
question :— 


Ought a trade union which has a closed 
shop agreement with an employer under 
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any circumstances (other than for non- 
payment of dues) have the right to expel 
a member? 


His Lordship, in answer to this question, 
stated :-— 

Even where there is no closed shop 
agreement, expulsion in the words of 
Younger, L.J. in the Braithwaite case... 
means “little less than a _ sentence of 
industrial death”. These words have added 
force where the workman is in danger not 
only of being ostracized by his fellow work- 
aap but of necessity by the employer as 
we 


The Judge referred to the closed shop as 
a powerful weapon which confers duties as 
well as privileges; e.g. the duty not to 
revoke membership which may have been 
acquired solely because employment could 
not otherwise have been obtained. Unions 
have other less drastic methods of dis- 
ciplining their members. 

In awarding damages and reinstatement, 
the Court stated that the plaintiff was 
entitled to a declaration that the resolution 
purporting to expel him was illegal and 
void and that he is a member in good 
standing of the union. In respect to 
damages, the judgment followed the ruling 
given in 1944 in the case of Kuzych v. 
Stewart to the effect that a union member 
illegally expelled is not bound, in order to 
mitigate damages, to. seek employment 
other than as a union man during the 
intervening period. Allowing for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and possible 
loss of wages through illness, damages were 
set at $5,000 and the plaintiff was granted 


costs in this and the preceding trial. 
Kuzych v. White et al. (No. 3) 1949 
2 W.W.R.—558. 


ok * * 


For refusing to comply with the Court 
order to reinstate Kuzych, two officers of 
the union were jailed recently for contempt 
of court. They were released pending an 
appeal which will be heard shortly by the 
B.C. Court of Appeals. Further details will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Picketing of ss. Seaboard Star by CSU 
members held illegal—application to 
dissolve injunction dismissed. 


On June 8, 1949, Mr. Justice Manson 
in the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
dismissed a motion to dissolve or vary an 
interim injunction restraining members of 
the crew of the ss. Seaboard Star and 
officers and members of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union from picketing the ship 
in Vancouver. The injunction which was 
granted on May 10, 1949, restrained the 
defendants from trespassing or continuing 
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to trespass on board or in or about the 
Seaboard Star, from watching or besetting 
or causing to be watched or beset the ship, 
wharves and approaches thereto, and from 
preventing access to and from the ship, 
and directed them to vacate the portions 
of the ship occupied by them. 

In rejecting the motion to dissolve the 
injunction, Mr. Justice Manson stated that 
the picketing carried on was unlawful in 
that its purpose was not to obtain or 
communicate information but “to intimi- 
date the officers and crew of the ship and 
others who had lawful business with the 
ship”. 

The plaintiff company had an agreement 
with the Canadian Seamen’s Union which 
went into effect on October 15, 1947, and 
was to remain in force for one year. The 
defendant union served notice on August 2, 
1948 of the termination of the agreement 
and shortly afterwards the company also 
served notice of the agreement’s termination 
on its expiry date. Steps were taken under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to negotiate a settle- 
ment. The Conciliation Board appointed 
under the Act failed to obtain a settlement 
but made a recommendation for settle- 
ment which was submitted to both parties 
on February 19, 1949 (L.G., 1949, pp. 432- 
442). The Company accepted the recom- 
mendation; the union .rejected it. The 
prohibition in the Act against strikes and 
lockouts became ineffective seven days 
after the receipt of the Conciliation Board 
report. Further efforts of the Department 
of Labour to bring about a settlement 
failed and were discontinued about the end 
of March. At this time the plaintiff 
company entered into a new agreement, 
effective from March 28, 1949, with the 
Seafarers’ International Union. No applica- 
tion was made, in respect of this agree- 
ment, to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board under section 61 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
The judgment stated that this is a sub- 
sisting agreement which binds the plaintiff 
company. It was pointed out that all 
contractual relations between the Company 
and the CSU were at an end prior to the 
incidents which gave rise to the case. 

On the arrival of the ship in Vancouver 
on May 2, 1949, the defendant crew mem- 
bers went on strike. Sailing articles 
between the Company and crew members 
were legally terminated as of midnight of 
the same day, but crew members failed to 
attend at the office of the shipping master 
to collect their wages and refused to vacate 
the ship. On May 4, officers and members 
of the defendant union established a picket 
line on the approaches of the Seaboard Star. 
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Placards were exhibited at the approach tu 
the ship upon which appeared the words, 
“200 seamen jailed without trial by jury”; 
and “Seaboard Star on strike”. The plain- 
tiffs claimed that the ship was being 
effectively prevented from delivering her 
cargo or from fulfilling contracts of affreight- 
ment and asked for an injunction, stating 
that there was no real grievance as between 
the crew members and the Company or 
the master of the ship upon the ship’s 
arrival in Vancouver. 

In giving his decision, Mr. Justice 
Manson stated that the true purpose of the 
strike was to compel the abandonment of 
the contract between the Company and the 
Seafarers’ International Union and _ to 
compel the entering into of a contract 
between the Company and the CSU. In 
addition, the defendants were seeking to 
further the strike by misleading and 
untruthful publicity as some of the circulars 
distributed by them were in contempt. of 
court, inflammatory in character and calcu- 
lated to bring about breaches of the peace. 

The Judge ruled that:— 

The conduct of the defendants has 
amounted to a conspiracy to immobilize the 
ss. Seaboard Star and other ships, by 
divers methods, and to compel a breach 
of a legal contract. Misleading or untruth- 
ful publicity is not permissible to further 


a strike nor yet Marre tae which is in 
_contempt of the Courts. 


In declaring’ the picketing illegal, Mr. 
Justice Manson stated :— 

The picketing here, I am satisfied, was 
calculated to intimidate the officers and 
crew of the ship and others who had 
lawful business with the ship and was so 
intended. The conduct of the defendants 
in the circumstances and more particu- 
larly in light of the fact that contractual 
relations between the parties had ended, 
constituted a common law nuisance. 


The Judge did not see that the purpose 
of the defendants’ conduct fell within the 
exceptions to section 501 of the Criminal 
Code. Subsection (g) of section 501 of the 
Code exempts “attending at or near or 
approaching to such house or other place 
as aforesaid, in order merely to obtain or 
communicate information” from the prohi- 
bition against watching and _ besetting. 
Thus, the Judge continued :— 

The conduct of the defendants was not 
in its real purpose to obtain or com- 
municate information. ... It was calcu- 
lated and intended to compel another 


person to do that which he had a right to 
abstain from doing... . 


As regards the status of the strike, Mr. 
Justice Manson held:— 
Conduct cannot amount to a strike by 


the mere assertion that a strike prevails. 
Those who would strike must have a status 
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upon which to found a strike. In my view 


no such status existed here on May 2 for 
the reasons stated. It is inconceivable that 
a strike, so called, should be permitted to 
tie up a substantial portion of the shipping 
of a country despite the termination of 


the relationship of the shipping company 


and its employees. 


The judgment concluded that the plain- 
tiff company had suffered serious damage 
which might be irreparable. The motion 
to dissolve the injunction was dismissed. 
Seaboard Owners Limited and , Thomas 
Quinn v. Cross et al—members of the crew 
of the ss. Seaboard Star, and Davis et al. 
—on behalf of themselves, members of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and as officers 
and trustees of the said Canadian Seamen's 


Union and the said Union, and others 


unknown to the plaintifis—pickets at or near 
the berth of the ss. Seaboard Star. (1949) 
2 W.W.R.—3205. 


In case of a split in a certified union, 
the group remaining in the original 
union, even if a minority, held to be 
entitled to union dues. 


On September 15, 1949, Mr. Justice Gale 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice held 
that the local union and not its constituent 
members is the party certified as the 
collective bargaining agent, and the union, 
not its members, is a party to the collective 
agreement and that it consequently is 
entitled to the property, rights and other 
benefits arising from the agreement. 

The case arose when the International 
Nickel Company applied to the Court for 
advice with respect to the disposition of 
union dues deducted from the employees’ 
wages, in accordance with the Rand formula, 
pursuant to a collective agreement with 
Local 637 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers of 
America, CIO. 

In October, 1948, a majority of the Local 
including the executive, being dissatisfied 
with policies and conduct of their inter- 
national officers; voted in favour of with- 
drawing from the International and affili- 
ating directly with the CCL. On Novem- 
ber 5 a letter was written by Shedden, the 
president of the Local, to an officer of the 
International advising him that the Local 
had “withdrawn from its affiliation” with 
the International and enclosing a cheque 
for per capita dues. On January 25 the 
majority group of employees instructed the 
executive to obtain a charter as a local 
of the CCL, which was later granted. 

The minority group, in the meantime, 
expelled the executive and elected a new 
one. This group endeavoured to function 
in all respects as the Local. 


The Company remained neutral through- 
out the proceedings and continued to 
collect dues until the end of the term of 
the agreement at which time it had nearly 
$16,000 in its possession. When the Com- 
pany applied to the Court regarding dis- 
position of this money, the issue was 
directed to be tried to determine which of 
the groups was a party to the collective 
agreement and who was entitled to the 
money in the Company’s hands. Both 
groups claimed the union dues deducted 
after the split. The non-union employees 
contended that there should be declared a 
resulting trust with respect to the dues 
collected from them and that an order 
should be issued for the return of the money 
to the individuals from whose wages it had 
been deducted. 


His Lordship held that the minority 
group constituted and always had consti- 
tuted Local 637 of the International and 
was the group that was a party to the 
collective bargaining agreement from and 
after October 22, 1948. He agreed with 
the decision in re Patterson and Nanaimo 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers Union 
Local No. 1 (1947) (L.G., 1947, pp. 1337, 
1500; 1948, p. 348), that, by virtue of 
certification as a bargaining agent under the 
appropriate labour relations legislation, a 
local union chartered by an international 
had acquired a statutory identity. Accord- 
ingly, Local 637 as distinct from its members 
was the party to the contract and entitled 
to the property, rights and other benefits 
arising from it. It followed that the local 
union could be identified only by reference 
to the charter issued to it and the rules 
and regulations governing it. Therefore, 
since the Local and not its membership was 
the party certified as the collective bargain- 
ing agency and was the party to the 
collective agreement, it was entitled to con- 
tinue as such while composed of the persons 
empowered to carry out the enterprise 
pursuant to the constitution and rules of 
the International. 

It seemed to His Lordship that the 
minority group had continued the existence 
of Local 637 as a local of the International, 
and had properly installed a new slate of 
officers. Shedden and the majority of the 
members who left the International did so 
as individual members and not as a body 
which could be recognized by the Court. 

While it is true that in conducting the 
affairs of an unincorporated body the will 
of the majority prevails, Mr. Justice Gale 
pointed out that the principle of majority 
rule did not apply. where the group or 
association was going outside its powers by 
seeking to bring an end to its existence or 
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to sever the cord through which it derived 
its being where the entire membership must 
be in favour of the move. 

Mr. Justice Gale maintained that there 
could be no declaration of a resulting trust 
for the non-union employees because there 
was no evidence of lack of performance 


Recent Regulations Under 


under the bargaining agreement, nor could 
there be any resulting trust on the ground 
that the contract was void because of the 
Company’s uncertainty as to the persons 
with whom it should deal. Re the Inter- 


national Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Shedden v. Kopinak (1949) OWN 667. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under the Canada Shipping Act the first pilotage by-laws for 
the Pilotage District of Prince Edward Island were approved. 
{Manitoba has revised apprenticeship rules for another trade, 
that of sheet metal workers. {In Saskatchewan, the first regula- 
tions were made under the new Passenger and Freight Elevator 
Act. Hmployees of co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors engaged in the distribution of gasoline and 
petroleum products are brought under the Workmen's Compensa- 


tion Act. 
DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


The first pilotage by-laws for the Pilotage 
District of Prince Edward Island were 
approved by an Order in Council (P.C. 
5760), on November 10, gazetted December 
14. The district covers the coastline of 
Prince Edward Island and all harbours or 
rivers and their tributaries within the coast- 
line. The by-laws provide for the licensing 
of pilots, set out their duties, and fix 
pilotage dues and movage rates. 

A candidate for a pilot’s heence must be 
a British subject, 21 years of age and over, 
resident in Prince Edward Island, who has 
shown on examination that he has a 
thorough knowledge of local conditions. He 
must have good eyesight and be physically 
and mentally fit. Licences may be renewed 
biennially until the pilot reaches 65 and 
thereafter annually until he is 70 years of 
age. The Pilotage Authority may at any 
time require a pilot to have a physical and 
mental examination, including eyesight and 
hearing tests, at his own expense. 

Every licensed pilot must report in 
writing to the Pilotage Authority when, 
from any physical cause, including defective 
hearing or eyesight, he is unable to perform 
his duties efficiently. 

The pilot’s licence must be carried with 
him at all times when on duty. Every 
pilot must be civil and strictly sober on 
duty and exercise the utmost diligence for 
the safe conduct of the vessel under his 
charge. He must report in writing on or 
before March 31 each year the name, 
nationality, and registered tonnage of each 
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ship piloted by him during the fiscal year 
and furnish any other information required 
by the Pilotage Authority. 

In case of any dispute between pilots, or 
between the pilot and the master of the 
vessel with regard to pilotage, or extra 
remuneration in a case of any extra- 
ordinary nature, the matter must be referred 
to the Pilotage Authority whose decision is 
final and binding on all parties. If a pilot 
refuses to appear before the Pilotage 
Authority after 24 hours’ notice that his 
attendance is required, he may be suspended. 


Prevailing Rates Employees 


New general regulations for prevailing 
rates employees made under an Order in 
Council (P.C. 6190) were issued on Decem- 
ber 6, 1949, in substitution for those made 
under P.C. 4840 of September 20, 1949 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1571). For the most 
part, changes made are of a minor nature. 
The regulations extend coverage to include 
casual employees; add new sections regard- 
ing vacation leave when an employee is 
absent with leave and without pay for more 
than seven days, and where an employee 
terminates his employment before six 
months’ service; and make provision for 
sick leave for credits accrued before April 1, 
1949. The regulations. are effective from 
October 1, 1949, except for the provisions 
dealing with vacations with pay, which are 
retroactive to April 1, 1949. 

The new regulations apply to persons 
employed in the public service of Canada 
whose remuneration is based on rates of pay 
prevailing in the area of their employment 
for the class of work they do or on rates 
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prevailing in any area in Canada for 
comparable work. Casual employees, pre- 
viously excluded, are now covered. The 
regulations do not apply to persons in 
receipt of a stated annual salary nor, by 
a new provision, to persons employed part 
time in civil service classifications whose 
rate, although not a stated annual salary, 
is determined by reference to the annual 
salary established for such classifications. 

As before, during the first year the 
worker is entitled to a vacation leave credit 
of one-half day for each month of employ- 
ment; for the second year, three-quarters 
of a day for each month; and for the third 
year and afterwards, to one day for each 
month. A new subsection provides that an 
employee absent with leave and without 
pay for a period longer than seven days 
will not be entitled to a leave credit during 
the month or months in which the whole 
or any part of the period of absence occurs. 
Where a worker’s employment is termin- 
ated before he has completed six months of 
service he will now be given in lieu of 
vacation leave credits a gratuity of two per 
cent of his wages during the period of 
employment plus normal pay for the vaca- 
tion credits accruing to him for work done 
on the specified public holidays on which 
he has been required to work. The new 
regulations also provide a method of deter- 
mining an hourly rate of pay for holidays 
or leave for employees who are paid by the 
day, week or month. This is calculated by 
dividing the daily or weekly rate by the 
normal number of hours worked in the day 
or week, and in the case of a month, by 
44 times the number of hours in the 
standard work-week. 

A new section provides for sick leave for 
credits accrued before April 1, 1949. The 
deputy head may give sick leave up to 30 
days to an employee to whom sick leave 
credits accrued before April 1, 1949, under 
the authority of a previous Order in Council 
(P.C. 272/1050 of March 22, 1947), depart- 
mental regulations or some other competent 
authority. The Treasury Board may 
authorize the extension of leave beyond 30 
days, but not in excess of the sick leave 
earned. If an employee has been absent 
through illnes for not more than three con- 
secutive days he must sign a declaration of 
inability to work. If his absence is longer 
than three days, he must produce a medical 
certificate. During sick leave, the employee 
must receive wages at his normal rate of 
pay. 

Other provisions regarding public holidays 
granted with pay, special leave, hours of 
work, rates of pay and overtime rates are 
the same as those set forth in the earlier 
regulations. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Public Service 
Vehicles Act 


New general regulations (R5-49) under 
the above Act were made by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 1143-49), on September 26, 
and gazetted on October 15. There has . 
been no change in the provisions limiting 
working hours of drivers of public service 
or commercial vehicles, requiring medical 
certificates for drivers of passenger-carrying 
vehicles, and setting fees for chauffeurs’ 
licences. There is, however, no longer any 
provision for issuing temporary chauffeurs’ 
permits to employees of specified employers. 

Hours of drivers of commercial vehicles 
and public service vehicles carrying pas- 
sengers are limited to the maximum hours 
permitted by the Alberta Labour Act— 
eight in a day and 48-in a week—or those 
allowed by regulations made by the Board 
of Industrial Relations under that Act. 
Hours of inter-urban truck drivers must be 
recorded daily in a log-book carried by the 
driver. Owners of passenger-carrying 
vehicles or holders of a liveryman’s certifi- 
cate may be required to file lists of their 
drivers with the Highway Traffic Board and 
to notify the Board of all dismissals and 
the reasons therefor. 

Drivers of school vans must be at least 
18 years old and must hold a chauffeur’s 
certificate and a medical certificate. 

Candidates for a chauffeur’s licence are 
required to furnish medical certificates. A 
fee of $3 a year is required for a chauffeur’s 
licence, but it is reduced to $1 for employees 
of the Alberta government, and drivers of 
school vans are exempt from the fee. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


A new regulation, issued on December 3 
and gazetted on December 22 under the 
Hospital Insurance Act, allows students and 
professional technicians before leaving the 
Province in order to take postgraduate or 
special training to renew their insurance 
premium for the ensuing hospital insurance 
year. They must, however, give a definite 
assurance in writing that they are returning 
to the Province as soon as they have 
finished their training. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Revised rules for apprenticeship in the 
sheet metal workers’ trade which were filed 
on December 9 (Reg. 58/49), gazetted and 
effective December 17, include provisions for 
pre-apprenticeship training and the inden- 
turing of apprentices to a local union or 
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employers’ association. Similar provisions 
are already in effect for apprentices in the 
building trades (L.G., 1949, p. 1574). 

On the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, applicants for appren- 
ticeship in the trade of sheet metal work 
may enrol in a six to eight months’ pre- 
apprenticeship course at the Manitoba 
Technical Institute. The course must 
terminate in the spring following its 
commencement. 

Where there is not sufficient work in 
an establishment to maintain continuous 
employment and training for apprentices, 
the trade advisory committee may approve 
the indenturing of apprentices to a local 
union, employers’ association or a joint 
committee of such organizations, the 
number of apprentices so indentured to be 
determined by the committee according to 
the number each trade is able to assimilate. 

Apprentices in this trade must now attend 
full-time educational classes, given by a 
technical school approved by the Board, 
for eight weeks during each of the first two 
years and for at least four weeks of each 
subsequent year. If the apprentice has com- 
pleted six months in a pre-apprenticeship 
course, he may be excused from attendance 
during the second and third years of appren- 
ticeship. Under the earlier regulations 
which are now repealed, apprentices were 
required to attend full-time classes of at 
least two months’ duration during each year 
for the first two years of apprenticeship, 
after which attendance at part-time classes 
was compulsory for a period of not less than 
140 hours in any one year. 


The wage rates are now fixed as a per- 
centage of the journeyman’s prevailing rate, 
beginning at 30 per cent for the first six 
months of the five-year apprenticeship 
period, then rising by 5 per cent for the 
next seven half-year periods and thereafter 
by 10 per cent until in the last six months 
of the fifth year the rate is 85 per cent of 
the mechanic’s rate. Formerly, the starting 
rate was 25 cents an hour, increasing each 
six months until the apprentice received 70 
cents an hour during the last six months. 

Every person who has been employed in 
the trade for seven years or more (formerly 
five) before these rules became effective, 
may, on the recommendation of the trade 
- advisory committee, be granted a certificate 
of qualification without examination. <A 
new provision entitles persons who have 
been in the trade for five years but less 
than seven to a certificate of qualification 
upon passing such examinations as may be 
determined by the Board on the recom- 
mendation of the trade advisory committee. 
No certificates, however, may be issued 
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without examination after six months 
following the effective date of the new 
regulations. 

The Minister of Labour, in conjunction 
with the Minister of Education, may now 
make any necessary provisions for conduct- 
ing evening classes for this trade in addi- 
tion to, or as a substitute for, full-time 
classes. 

The age requirement is still 16 to 21 with 
certain exceptions for persons over 21. No 
change has been made in the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. An employer is 
permitted to employ one apprentice for one 
journeyman and one apprentice for every 
four additional journeymen employed. 


Prince Edward Island 
Electrical Inspection Act 


_ Amendments to the regulations under this 
Act were approved by Order in Council on 
December 20 and gazetted on December 24. 
The more important changes have to do 
with the licensing of journeymen electricians 
and radio repair operators. 

As before, to qualify for a journeyman’s 
licence, an applicant must have had four 
years’ experience in electrical work. The 
amendment provides, as an _ alternative 
requirement, that he must have passed the 
vocational training course in electricity or 
an equivalent course from a recognized 
institution and have had, as well, appren- 
ticeship training of a stated duration. For 
a person with Grade A standing, two years’ 
apprenticeship is required; Grade B, two 
years and four months; Grade C, two years 
and eight months; and Grade D, three 
years’ training as an apprentice. 

A new provision states that in order to 
be eligible for journeyman status, Grade 8 
education or its equivalent is required. 

A journeyman’s licence is issued on exam- 
ination set by the Electrical Inspection 
Department. The stipulation is now added 
that such examination may include a prac- 
tical examination at some place designated 
by the Department. 

Licences must be renewed annually. If 
a journeyman allows two years to elapse 
without having his licence renewed, he must 
again write an examination. 

An applicant for a contractor’s licence 
must furnish with the inspector a guarantee 
bond of $2,000. Formerly, the amount of 
the bond required was $200. 

All electrical installations are to be in 
accordance with the Canadian Electrical 
Code, and not only with Part I of the Code, 
as previously (L.G., 1940, p. 926; 1945, 
p. 1533). 


A further new section requires radio repair 
operators to be licensed after they have 
shown on examination that they are 
qualified to work on radios. The annual 
licence fee for a radio repair shop is $3 
and for a radio repair helper, $1. 


Saskatchewan Passenger 
and Freight Elevator Act 


The first regulations under the new Pas- 
senger and Freight Elevator Act were issued 
by an Order in Council (O.C. 2191/49) on 
November 25, and gazetted December 10. 
The new Act, which is effective from 
December 1, 1949, was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre for June, 1949, at page 741. 
The regulations, also effective from Decem- 
ber 1, deal with standards for construction, 
installation and repair of elevators; elec- 
trical wiring and inspection; licences and 
licence fees for elevators, contractors and 
elevator operators; and requirements for 
construction, operation and inspection of 
belt manlifts. 

The regulations apply to all elevators 
which are subject to the legislative authority 
of the Province except inclined or vertical 
freight conveyors; mine or skip hoists, 
power shovels or draglines, stage lifts, tier- 
- ing or piling machines or similar apparatus; 
manlifts in grain elevators when operated 
by hand or by gravity; certain hand- 
operated dumbwaiters; elevators or hoists 
used only for handling building material and 
mechanics during construction, unless specifi- 
cally included by the Chief Inspector. 

The Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 
Elevators of the Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation must, where required by the regu- 
lations, be complied with as if it were 
regulations issued under the Act. The 
design, construction, and installation of 
elevators and their testing previous to oper- 
ation must conform to the requirements of 
this Code. 


No one under 18 years of age may hold 
a licence to operate a passenger elevator. 
The minimum age for operating a freight 
elevator is 16 years. A licence for each 
operator must be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labour by every person, firm or 
corporation having responsibility as owner 
or agent for the operation of a passenger 
elevator. Only the holder of an operator's 
licence may operate a passenger elevator 
unless it is automatically controlled. 

The licence, issued upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector, is valid 
for one year, subject to immediate cancel- 
lation if the operator is found to be incom- 
petent or deliberately violates the Act or 
regulations. The operator must at all 
times either carry his licence with him or 
post it in the elevator car. Failure to 
produce the licence on demand of an 
inspector or authorized officer will be taken 
as evidence that the person concerned has 
no licence. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 


From January 1, 1950, all employees of 
co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors who are commission 
men or commission agents engaged in the 
distribution of gasoline, oils, greases and 
other petroleum products are brought 
within the Act by an amendment to the 
General Regulations (L.G., 1943, p. 1419) 
made by an Order in Council, dated 
November 18 and gazetted November 26. 
Previously, such associations and distrib- 
utors could be admitted to Part I of the 
Act (which provides for a collective liability 
system) at the discretion of the Board on 
the application of the employer. 

Executive officers of co-operative pur- 
chasing associations in this group may elect 
for compensation coverage at a salary rate 
not in excess of $3,000 per year nor less 
than $400. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpure 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not neglected 
to avail herself of an opportunity of suit- 
able employment within the meaning of 
Section 40 (1) (b) of the Act.—CU-B. 
439 (May 11, 1949). 


Marertat Facts or Case: 


The claimant, married, 34 years of age, 
worked as a silk spotter for a dry cleaning 
firm from June, 1944 until June 12, 1948, 
when she was laid off. Her rate of pay 
was 75 cents per hour. She worked as a 
sales clerk in a temporary position at a 
wage of 55 cents per hour from June 21 
to June 26, 1948. On November 4, 1948, 
she made claim for benefit which was 
allowed. 


On December 3, 1948, she reported that 
she had been employed by another dry 
‘cleaning firm as a silk spotter from 
November 29, 1948 to December 2, 1948, 
and that her separation was due to shortage 
of work. The employer stated that her 
services were dispensed with for the follow- 
ing reasons: “She could work half-days only 
whereas a full-time spotter is needed. An 
operator for full time (employment) was 
obtained on December 3, 1948.” The Local 
Office reported: “We have no openings nor 
is it customary to have openings for part- 
time in this work.” The Insurance Officer 
disqualified her from the receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks because she had 
neglected to avail herself of an opportunity 
of suitable employment (Section 40 (1) (b) 
of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that she had been 
hired on a part-time basis, that she had 
contributed to the fund for four and a half 
years while employed on part-time work 
and that, when she was replaced by a full- 
_time operator, it could not be said that she 
neglected to avail herself of an opportunity 
of suitable employment. 

The question of the claimant’s avail- 
ability for work within the meaning of the 
Act, was also referred to the Court of 
Referees for decision. 
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The claimant and two representatives 
from the Local Office gave evidence at the 
hearing. he Court unanimously decided 
that the claimant had not restricted her 
availability to a point where she must be 
considered to be not available for work and 
that therefore she had not neglected to avail 
herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DEcISION : 


I am asked to decide whether the 
claimant has neglected to avail herself of 
an opportunity of suitable employment 
within the meaning of Section 40 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


The answer to that question, as rightly 
pointed out by the Court of Referees, 
depends upon the answer to the question 
of whether the claimant was, at the time 
the employment was offered, available for 
work within the meaning of Section 27 (1) 
(b) of the Act. 


In determining this case, I must first bear 
in mind that the Court of Referees, after 
they had the opportunity of hearing the 
claimant and the Commission’s representa- 
tives, stated in their unanimous decision: 
“There is not the slightest doubt that in 
the ordinary case, such a restriction (avail- 
ability for work from 8 am. to 12 noon 
only) would place the claimant within the 
provisions of the Act and justify a finding 
that she was not available for work. But 
this appears to be an exception to the rule”. 


In a previous decision (CU-B. 4380) I 
commented that “availability for work is 
primarily a subjective matter which must 
be considered in the light of a claimant’s 
intention and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment. Viewed objectively, 
it might be determined by a claimant’s 
prospects of employment in relation to a 
certain set of circumstances beyond his 
control or which he has deliberately created”. 

The claimant, a few weeks after she 
registered for work, showed her willingness 


a PP 


to accept morning employment in her usual 
occupation, but there is no indication as to 
what was her attitude towards accepting the 
same pattern of work in a line other than 
that of her usual occupation. As to her 
possibilities of obtaining employment in 
relation to her restricted availability, the 
Court felt that sufficient time had not 
elapsed to warrant a finding that she could 
not be “placed” in her usual occupation. 
There is no information on file, however, 
as to whether or not there were “openings” 
for her in part-time employment in other 
occupations. 

Taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the case, I find that the unani- 
mous decision of the Court of Referees 
should not be disturbed and that, conse- 
quently, the claimant has not neglected to 
avail herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment within the meaning of the Act. 

I wish to point out, however, that 
claimants who are unable or unwilling to 
accept full-time employment, should not be 
allowed, after a reasonable period of time, 
to further restrict their field of availability 
by insisting upon taking work in their usual 
occupation only. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had neglected to 
avail herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 40 (1) (b) of the Act.—CU-B. 444 
(May 25, 1949). 


MarerraAL Facts or Casp: 


The claimant, single, 23 years of age, was 
employed by the Dominion Government as 
a clerk from February, 1948 until May, 1948 
when, she left voluntarily because she con- 
sidered her monthly wage of $85 was too 
low. From then until November 1, 1948, 
she was continuously unemployed and also 
made two renewal claims for benefit. On 
the latter mentioned date she secured 
temporary employment as a clerk which 
lasted until November 10, 1948. 


On November 12, 1948, the claimant was 
offered temporary box-folding work of five 
weeks’ duration by a large departmental 
store. The salary offered was $21 for a 
40-hour week, the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for that kind of work varying 
between $20 and $23 a week. The claimant 
refused stating that she “was not looking 
for factory work”. The Local Office com- 
mented that the claimant had originally 
been referred to that departmental store on 
November 12, 1948 for catalogue work; but 
as all vacancies in this type of employment 
had been filled when she presented herself, 
the prospective employer had offered her 
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box-folding work. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified the claimant from the receipt of 
benefit for a period of five weeks, because 
she had neglected to avail herself of the 
opportunity of suitable employment within 
the meaning of Section 40 (1) (b) of the 
Act. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees which unanimously reversed the 
Insurance Officer’s decision. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION : 


I agree with the Insurance Officer that 
“a short period of temporary or casual 
employment during a long period of unem- 
ployment does not nullify the operation of 
Section 40 (3) of the Act”. Any other 
interpretation placed thereon would create 
discrimination and invite abuses. (Section 
40 (3) reads:— 


“after a lapse of such an interval from 
the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable, 
employment shall not be deemed to be 
not suitable by reason only that it is 
employment of a kind other than 
employment in the usual occupation of 
the insured person, if it is employment 
at a rate of wages not lower and on 
conditions not less favourable than those 
observed by agreement between employees 
and employers or, failing any such agree- 
ment, than those recognized by good 
employers.”) 


The claimant, who is registered as a 
switchboard operator and also as an office 
clerk, had been unemployed, save for a 
short period of temporary work, for more 
than five months, when on November 12, 
1948, she was offered temporary work in 
“box folding” at a salary which was not 
only in accordance with the prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
but similar to that which “she had earned 
in any occupation she had followed since 
October 31, 1947”. She refused that offer, 
stating that she was “not looking for factory 
work”. 

Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I find that the provisions of 
Section 40 (3) must apply in this case and 
that the claimant has neglected to avail 
herself of an opportunity of suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
reversed and the appeal of the Insurance 
Officer is allowed. The claimant is dis- 
qualified from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of five weeks as from the date that 
this decision is communicated to her. 
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Revision of Unemployment Insurance 


Commission Regulations 


Several of the changes made in the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations recently were made for the purpose of clarity only. 
Others involved matters of procedure. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion Regulations, 1948, as amended, were 
recently revised and consolidated. The new 
Regulations were approved by Order in 
Council P.C. 6126, dated December 13, 1949, 
to have effect from December 28, 1949, 
under the title “The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission Regulations, 1949.” 
Explanations of the main additions and 
amendments in connection with coverage, 
contributions and benefit are given below. 


Coverage Regulations 


Wage Ceiling.—A clause has been added 
to the method of predetermining earnings 
for exception or insurability by reason of 
the “ceiling” of earnings under the Act. 
This clause provides that where an employed 
person’s rate of remuneration is a fixed 
weekly amount not exceeding $60, his yearly 
remuneration will be deemed not to exceed 
$3,120. This amendment has been made 
under the authority of Section 14 (1) of the 
Act, to remove the possibility of anomalies 
arising between persons who are paid at 
monthly and weekly rates, in view of the 
fact that it can be argued that there are 
slightly more than fifty-two weeks in a 
calendar year. Another amendment pro- 
vides that if the employed person is not 
satisfied with the predetermination of his 
earnings made by his employer for the 
. purpose of the “ceiling”, he may apply to 
the Commission to have such predetermina- 
tion reviewed, but if he does not apply 
within six months the employer’s predeter- 
mination will stand. However, the Com- 
mission may on its own initiative review 
any predetermination that has been wrongly 
made, for example by collusion between the 
employer and employee. 


Insurance Agents.—The exception from 
coverage of life insurance agents solely paid 
on a commission basis has been extended 
to all insurance agents whether life, casualty, 
fire, etc., since it appears that there is no 
valid reason for excepting only certain types 
of insurance agents. The anomalies which 
were found in respect of life insurance 
agents apply equally to other insurance 
agents. 


Canadian Ships Operating Between 
Foreign Ports.—As regards a vessel of 
Canadian. registry which regularly operates 
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between ports outside of Canada with a 
crew mainly or wholly domiciled outside of 
Canada, the Regulation now provides that 
employment in such vessel is excepted with- 
out the necessity for the Commission .to 
pass a special order. All that is necessary 
is for the Commission to be satisfied, 
through the report of its officers, as to the 
facts in the case. 


Tradesmen Employed on Farms.—This 
Regulation requires a farmer to insure any 
skilled tradesman whom he employs in his 
regular trade for more than six days in a 
period of thirty consecutive days. Employ- 
ment for a period of six days or less is 
excepted as being casual employment other- 
wise than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business. It might be argued that 
where a farmer employs a tradesman for 
more than six days in a month such employ- 
ment could hardly be described as employ- 
ment in agriculture, but in order to remove 
any possibility of doubt a regulation has 
been made so as to remove such anomalies. 


Tradesmen Employed by Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions.—Employment by 
hospitals and charitable institutions is 
excepted by paragraph (g) of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the Act. When such 
institutions engage a contractor to make 
renovations or repairs, the contractor is 
required to insure his employees, but if the 
institution itself employed tradesmen for 
such work it did not insure them. The 
amended Regulation is designed to remove 
this anomaly by providing that the institu- 
tion must insure any such workers employed 
on a temporary or casual basis. The Regu- 
lation does not change the status of 
employees other than those engaged in 
construction, renovation or repairs. It does 
not apply to the permanent maintenance or 
clerical staff of a hospital or charitable 
institution. 


Contribution Regulations 


An amendment in the Contribution Regu- 
lations clarifies the procedure for contribu- 
tions upon separation or lay-off as regards 
particularly payments for accrued holiday 
credits not taken at time of lay-off. Another 
amendment provides that contributions shall 
not be recorded for any days prior to the 
date the employment commenced. 


The Regulation respecting minimum 
records to be kept by an employer has been 
amended to require the employer (1) to 
keep the minimum records in respect of all 
his employees whether insurable or not; 
(2) when an employee is not being imsured 
only because he is insured by another 
employer to keep a record of the insurance 
number and name of the employee con- 
cerned and of the name and address of the 
insuring employer; (3) to keep a recard of 
the serial number of the certificate of 
exemption held by any of his employees. 


Benefit Regulations 


Farmers.—A new Regulation provides 
that, to prove entitlement to benefit during 
the months October to March, both inclu- 
sive, a Claimant whose main employment is 
the operation of a farm must establish that 
he either does no work on the farm or does 
so little during the off-season that he is not 
prevented from accepting full-time employ- 
ment. In addition he must prove that in 
the two off-seasons (October to March) 
preceding the off-season in which he makes 
his claim, a total of at least 180 daily 
contributions were paid on his behalf. This 
latter proviso will serve as a test as to his 
being genuinely in the labour market. 


Benefit Payable While on Relief.— 
Another new Regulation provides that a 
claimant who is required to work for the 
purpose of obtaining relief or in respect of 
velief already obtained, will be deemed to 
be unemployed as well as available on the 
days on which such work is performed, if 
the relief agency certifies that his perform- 
ance would not prevent him from accepting 
other work. 


Seasonal Regulations.—The revised sea- 
sonal regulations class as “seasonal” a 
claimant who has spent more than nine 
of the last thirty-six days of insurable 
employment in a seasonal occupation in a 
seasonal industry, and reduce the two-year 
contribution requirement to 360 (from 420) 
and the two previous off-seasons require- 
ment to 40 (or 80) in the complete quarters 
falling in the off-seasons in the past two 
years. An additional means of relief from 
disqualification is afforded the claimant. 
If he has less than the 360, or the 40 (or 
80) contributions required at the time of 
determination, he may overcome the dis- 
qualification if and when he proves that in 
the current off-season he has made up the 
shortage to meet either the 360 or 40 (or 80) 
contributions. However, if the shortage is 
less than twenty days, at least twenty 
contributions are required in the current 
off-season. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


November 1949* 


The monthly report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act states 
that during November, 1949, a total of 
124,889 claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit: was filed in local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission as 
compared to 77,091 in October and 73,119 
during November, 1948. Included in these 
are 10,001 revised claims (that is, recon- 
siderations of existing claims) during 
November, 7,742 in October, and 6,693 in 
November, 1948. Initial and renewal claims 
representing mainly new cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons, 
totalled 114,888 in November, 1949, 69,349 
in October, 1949, and 66,426 in November, 
1948. 

At November 30, 1949, persons on the 
live unemployment register numbered 
152,269 (116,911 male and 35,358 female) as 
against 105,937 (76,464 male and 29,473 
female) at October 31, 1949, and 83,710 
(62,806 male and 20,904 female) at Novem- 
ber 30, 1948. In addition to ordinary claims 
there were at November 30, 20,105 (17,213 


male and 2,892 female) other claims, that 
is, mainly claims registered by persons 
working on short time, compared with 9,492 
(7,078 male and 2,414 female) at October 31, 
1949 and 4,143 (3,264 male and 879 female) 
at November 30, 1948. 

Persons on the live unemployment 
register at November 30, were classified 
according to the number of days they have 
been continuously on the register since the 
last initial or renewal claim was filed in 
each case. For purposes of establishing the 
number of days on the register only days 
of proven unemployment are counted. The 
number of persons signing the live register 
for seven days or more provides a rough 
measure of the number of benefit recipients 
during the month. 

During November, of 109,234 claims 
handled at adjudicating centres, 89,725 were 
allowed, 18,816 were disallowed, and disquali- 
fied and 693 special requests were not 
granted. In addition, 982 claims were 
referred to Courts of Referees and to the 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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Umpire. Chief reasons for non-entitlement 
to benefit in order of number of cases were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” 9,366 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,969 
cases; “discharged for misconduct” 849 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” 832 cases. 


The number of persons commencing the 
receipt of benefit on initial and renewal 
claims, by province, during November, 1949, 
is shown in Table E-4. Table E-6 presents 
the number of days and the amount of 
benefit paid during the month. A total of 
63,702 persons commenced receipt of benefit 
during November, 1949 as compared to 
41,811 in October and 37,953 in November, 
1948. In November, benefit payments 
amounted to $5,048,373 for 2,178,130 com- 
pensated unemployed days as _ against 
$3,845,541 for 1,675,017 days in October and 
$2,283,383 for 1,106,864 days during Novem- 
ber last year. 


The number of persons receiving benefit, 
by province for the week of November 12 
to 18 inclusive, is presented in Table E-6. 
During the said week, 104,320 persons 
received benefit for 597,596 days in respect 
of which $1,372,591 were paid, as compared 
to 71,888 persons receiving benefit for 
400,350 days in the amount of $921,686 
during the week of October 15 to 21. The 
average duration for persons receiving 
benefit during the week of November 12 
to 18 was 5-7 days as compared to 5:6 
days for the week of October 15 to 21. The 
average amount of benefit per day for both 
these periods was $2.30 while the average 
amount of benefit paid was $13.16 and $12.83 
respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending November 30, 1949 
showed 3,664,130 employees were issued with 
insurance books and had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1949, 
an increase of 69,778 since October 31, 1949. 

As at November 380, 1949, 224,331 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
874 since October 31, 1949. 


Renewal of Unemployment Insurance Books 


The renewal of unemployment insurance 
books this year will follow the practice 
introduced in 1949, whereby employers in 
large centres who have fifty or more insur- 
able employees and those with twenty-five 
or more in smaller centres may have insur- 
ance books renewed at their premises. These 
employers will receive a letter from the 
Commission’s local office asking that that 
office be advised of the date most suitable 
to the employer for the renewal of books. 
Employers with fewer than 50 insurable 
employees will be required to renew their 
books at the local office of the Commission 
nearest to them. If, however, the distance 
is too great, it will be necessary for them to 
renew their books by mail through their 
local office. 

The insurance books have been designed 
so that contributions for a short period after 
April 1 may be recorded in either the old 
or the new books. This will permit the 
local offices to call in books as required, and 
will do away with the long wait for new 
books experienced in previous years when 
all books were renewed on March 31. 

Employers are particularly requested to 
keep a record of the date of the last con- 
tribution in the old book, to avoid duplica- 
tion of contributions in the new book. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948° 


Some 18,700 factory workers were employed in the 182 estab- 
lishments whose 1948 returns have been used in this analysis of 


the three main divisions of the men’s clothing industry. 


More 


than half the establishments, employing 55 per cent of the 
workers, were under written collective agreements. The five-day 
week was reported by 149 establishments employing 85 per cent 


of the workers. 


Time and one-half was the most common over- 


time rate. Fifty-eight per cent of the workers were in establish- 
ments which provided for a paid vacation of two weeks. More 
than 7,100 workers received payment for five or six statutory 


holidays. 


The following industries were included in 
the Labour Department survey of the 
Manufacture of Clothing; Men’s and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats, Work Clothing, Men’s 
Shirts, Women’s and Misses’ Suits’ and 
Coats, and Dresses. The first three indus- 
tries named are dealt with in this article 
and the latter two, Women’s and Misses’ 
Suits and Coats, and Dresses, will appear 
in the March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

By 1948 average wage rates in the Cloth- 
ing industry had increased 105-9 per cent 
over the base year, 1939. This is indicated 
by the composite wage rate index shown 
below for the five divisions of the clothing 
industry. In each successive year since 1939 
an increase was recorded. In 1941 and 1946 
the annual increases were more than 12 per 
cent while in 1948 the advance recorded 
over the preceding year was 8-7 per cent. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
G3 Oe oses Soke rece-siets 100.0 — 
TIGETOE: Sarees eemete 105.3 Dae 
OA IB RE Cert cks ma sic 118.0 12a 
OA Rc cenisis alone 129.0 9.3 
HOARE ee Sten cir ho ° 139.3 8.0 
TOMA eae o's. charchevels 144.3 3.6 
LA Ey Re ge cidea Wis tela 156.3 8.3 
LOAGHA Sa. tetera 176.2 PLE T¢ 
OA eta te te eudiegertes 189.5 ett 
HOA GRR Woe ore sete siete 205.9 8.7 


*The information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the general annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour for 1948 made by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report their 
straight-time wage or salary rates or the average 
straight-time earnings for workers on piecework for 
the last pay period preceding October 1, as well as 
certain working conditions within their establish- 
ments. Information on wage rates for 1948 in Log- 
ging and Construction was published in the April 


For information onwage rates by occupa- 
tions in the industry, see “Annual Report 
on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, October, 1948”, issued by the 
Department as a Supplement to the Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1949. 


Men’s and Boys’ Suits 
and Overcoats 


Index numbers of wage rates in this 
industry have shown an increase each year 
since the base year, 1939. The largest 
annual percentage increase took place 
between 1942 and 1943, while large increases 
were also apparent in 1946 and 1947. By 
1948 the increase in rates over 1939 had 
reached 114-8 per cent. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
TOS 9M. tr cate 100.0 — 
Od Oey aa tee 107.2 Tepe 
194 le AR one 117.9 10.0 
14D ete Tone erates 129.8 10.1 
1943.55 aera 146.6 12.9 
NGAG RS eee hope ceaheises 151.9 326 
OAS Sete eee 164.1 8.0 
GAGA etna eater 182.1 11.0 
POA Tech riers snieeeu 203.0 11.5 
1OAS Berge ee ince a: 214.8 5. 


Larour Gazerre and for Civic employees in the May 
issue. Information on other industries for 1948 
along the line of this present article has been pub- 
lished monthly since the June, 1949, issue of the 
Larour GAZETTE. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions sce Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


-- Canada Quebec Ontario Western 
Provinces 
Number of Establishments................-2.2.5. 81 50 27 4 
Employees: 

Wage Earners— 

iMalonerts..ceumeer. . Mat 4,472 2,592 1,851 29 

Homie encarta eras asa to! Persie 5,682 3,890 1,685 107 

Ota ete rceoe thas cette coats ¢ tele 10,154 6,482 3,536 136 

Office Employees..............-0.4... 1,200 483 701 16 

SRAVIEA byt BS Sty se eee dee Ree errno 11,354 6,965 4,115 152 


In analysing this industry, returns from 
81 establishments employing some 10,200 
factory and 1,200 office workers were used 
(Table 1). Nineteen per cent of the 
workers were in 50 establishments employ- 
ing less than 100 workers, 33 per cent were 
in 21 establishments employing between 100 
and 300 workers, the remaining 10 estab- 
lishments employing more than 300, aver- 
aged 483 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 53 
establishments employing 7,200 workers. 
Most of the workers under agreement in 
this industry were represented by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), and the National Federation 
of Clothing Workers (CCCL). Other agree- 
ments were negotiated with employees’ 
associations or other national or interna- 
tional unions. 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 2. 
Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 46. 
Ninety-four per cent of the workers were 
in 72 establishments operating on a 40- or 
44-hour five-day week. Of the remaining 
nine estabilshments, four worked longer 
than 44 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3.— 
Time and one-half was the most common 
overtime rate in this industry. Double time 
was reported in a few instances for work on 
Sunday. For work on observed statutory 
holidays, four establishments paid double 
time and two paid double time and one- 
half. 


Operating an electric cutter, the worker 
shown at top left can cut many pieces 
of material at once. Average wage for 
cutters in Canada in 1948 was $1.26 per 
hour. Women sewing machine oper- 
ators (as shown below) average 69 cents 
per hour. The typical clothing factory 
employee worked a 40-hour five-day week 
and enjoyed a vacation. of at least one 
week after one year’s service. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 


(Base 1939100) 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


CLOTHING 


1940 "42 "44 "46 "48 


Vacations with Pay, Table 4.—All the 
establishments in this industry reported an 
initial vacation with pay of one or two 
weeks, after a service requirement of two 
years or less. Twenty-two per cent of the 
workers were in 18 establishments which 
gave a two week vacation initially. 

A maximum vacation of two weeks 
was reported by 33 establishments (5,090 
workers) usually after one or two years. 
Two establishments (734 workers) gave 
three weeks after 30 years, another with 40 
workers gave four weeks after a service of 
25 years. 

Statutory Holidays, Table 5.—All but 
one establishment reported observing 
between two and 15 holidays and 56 of 
the 81 establishments employing 72 per cent 
of the workers paid for some or all of the 
holidays observed. 

Payment was made for five or six holi- 
days in 44 establishments, employing 63 per 
cent of the workers covered in the industry. 

The most common number of holidays 
observed and paid for was five, which was 
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TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Canada Quebec Ontario Western 
- Provinces 
Standard Weekly Hours ial Rea cee 
anger y Fac- | Work- | Fac- Work- | Fac- | Work-| Fac- | Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
On a Five-Day Week 
A tedden ntdncess: bee nee 55 | 7,114 30 | 3,851 22 | 3,144 3 119 
AA na IN alte) cnr 17 | 2,399 16 | 2,376 Lol ey 230 )3 Oe eae a 
A Bits ot Pah) Bae ee ree 2 148 2 148 ot oe alte s inarsreedecis| ee eee 
AG. ah, o/s eo eho 2 109 1 52 1 9 fal PR ee al eS 
Total 76 9,770 49 6,427 24 3,224 3 119 
On a Six-Day Week 
Dire APE re ea ote 1 20: | xockaercealtieeaerse 1 20. || cts cee are 
AACE tos, Behl a ied Sie 6 4 364 1 55 2 292 1 17 
FIG Gel Ussetteg er tee ears 5 384 1 55 3 312 1 17 
Total 
OS Pie Lutic scbss toon coe DOr Lae 30 | 3,851 22) 3,144 3 119 
OIE oy Reh oe PDT Et pe ct 1 207), aoe Melee sees 1 20 sod. o el Se See 
AAW Rt Sig ney eee 21} 2,763 17] 2,431 3 315 1 17 
ZANE, Cent SR ae Bee Sees es 2 148 2 148 yr cc ceclhct ea shel Soret eee 
rege i oie, Coe MR er peters 2 109 1 OZ 1 iY fi ara Ses I gk S 
Totaleeen- ons crocs 81 | 10,154 50 | 6,482 27 | 3,080 4 136 


TABLE 3.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily 
Hours Weekly ane Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Mon. to Sat. 
Fac- | Work-| Fac- | Work- | Fac- | Work- | Fac- | Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
Total Factories and Workers.................6. 58 | 7,784 23 | 2,420 81 | 10, 154 81 | 10,154 
Time and One-Half ° 
COAT e (op 2 ae, eR Citys rete be ee Pee 48 | 7,305 (1)23 | 2,420 22.) 3,357 45 | 6,514 
Qneheei ts ne 4c eee Sphere cians 3 10,128 14} 1,342 UNE Se B11) 28} 4,064 
OTEATIG Teh en ee a coeee hl tee: 11} 2,099 8 | 1,056 10) |)2;210 16 | - 2,428 
Wester Provinces}. fied. cass wana «acer 2 83 t 22 1 17 1 22 
Double Time 
HETIL oho ohita ac Pacts. tsi Saeed or RA Re Rene eee he eden bs) | 3 142 @)6 694 
Quebec.........: SA ecard wae Be ries ee Tied Mion eed eer ee 1 12 2 153 
NTE TION noth uc, ROA aie ee eae Ol Actes tera ttcaeeper tad nis aetna ae peak 1 64 3 475 
Western, Provinces. &eistosoow wn tA eal ee eee ores tallcn Rice hattece tare 1 66 1 66 
No Premium Pay (*) 
MONIC ELE ache iets ocd ste Pe lemics minnie eee RE 10 OO! Wiha cots Pol ocean 56 6, 655 30 | 2,946 


(1) Includes one factory (22 workers) on a five day week paying time and one-quarter after weekly hours and time 
and one-half on Saturday. 

(2) Includes two factories (411 workers) paying double time and one-half. 

(3) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 
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reported by 14 establishments employing 
some 1,600 workers. Ten establishments 
with 1,235 workers observed and paid for 
six days. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Twenty-two estab- 
lishments employing one-third of the 
workers reported having a policy covering 
sick leave with pay. Various plans were 
listed, such as, “group insurance”, “sick 
benefit plan”, “employers discretion”, “union 
fund”, “after three days”, “part pay after 
six months’, “one week with Doctor’s 
certificate”, “after seven days”. In a few 
instances no details of sick leave policy were 
given. 


Work Clothing 


By 1948 the index of wage rates in the 
manufacture of work clothing showed an 
increase of 97-1 per cent over the base 
year, 1939. The largest annual increase 
during the ten-year period was recorded 
between 1947 and 1948, when the index 
indicated a rise of 24-1 points or 13.9 per 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
TS Se eee 100.0 “= 
Qe a Oe eee 106.0 6.0 
UGE ace naieeraee Bee 118.2 115 
1007, nat ee aa 133.3 12.8 
HOA eer. a. Sates 140.8 5.6 
AAO ee rae «ors oi 141.0 0.1 
1S <a St aun 148.0 5.0 
MOAGE ree ceeds <4 160.3 8.3 
(UGK E cae. Gene Bo 173.0 7.9 
IG 3s 8 care ene ee 197.1 13.9 


Returns from 66 establishments employ- 
ing some 4,500 factory and 100 office 
workers were used in the analysis of this 
industry (Table 6). The great majority of 
workers in the factories were female. The 
number of employees per establishment 
ranged from 15 to 482, with 55 per cent of 
the workers in 55 establishments employing 
less than 100 workers and nine establish- 
ments, employing between 100 and 200, 
accounting for 28 per cent of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements were reported by 27 estab- 
lishments, employing more than half the 
workers in the industry. All the workers 
under agreement were represented either by 
the, United Garment Workers Union of 
America (AFL-TLC), the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
or the National Federation of Clothing 
Industry Workers (CCCL). 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 7.— 
Weekly hours ranged from 374 to 49, with 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 


(Base 1939100) 


CLOTHING 


MEN’S 
WORK CLOTHING 


1940 "42 "44 "46 "48 


very few at less than 40 hours or above 48. 
More than two-thirds of the establishments 
and workers were on a five-day week and in 
most cases on a 40-hour schedule. Eighteen 
establishments employing one-quarter of the 
workers reported working longer than 45 
hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 8.—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
paid for overtime either after daily or 
weekly hours had been worked. In several 
instances time and one-quarter was the rate 
paid after daily hours, Monday through 
Friday, and in one case after weekly hours, 
another paid double time for work on 
Saturday. 

Although 12 of the 22 establishments 
reported time and one-half for work on 
Sunday, the majority of workers receiving 
premium pay for Sunday work, were in 10 
establishments, which paid double time. 

Time and one-half and double time were 
the only overtime rates paid for statutory 
holidays. Double time was reported by 
13 of the 25 establishments employing 30 
per cent of all workers in the industry. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 9.—Al\l but 
one establishment in this industry reported 
giving vacations with pay of at least one 
week, after a year or less of service, and 
in nine instances an initial vacation of two 
weeks was reported after a year of service. 

Thirty-seven establishments reported giv- 
ing no more than one week’s vacation. 
Fifty-five per cent of the workers were in 
26 establishments reporting a maximum 
vacation of two weeks, after a service of 
one to eight years and in two instances a 
provision of three weeks after 25 years was 
reported. 
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TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Initial Vacation 


Maximum Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required —|-— —- <a 
Fac- | Work- | Fac- [{ Work- | Fac- | Work-| Fac- | Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
Under Siz Months 
Canada (Quebec Only).. pate ER OR oe 2 129 1 55 1 87 1 55 
Siz Months : 
(CONG Ma rccare che «iely a'e,'s dgianels makers auReiuis nace 5 209 1 31 3 176 1 31 : 
Quebec 1 19) ce en Ee Te eo ee } 
WMRtarins. ie, okectic ret alee Manso aulorhenen 4 SOD hos ae Secs seein 3 176}... .sahettnaeaemee 
Western Provincesseads oi ohn: a0 seven aoeeee tla 1 og Beane scteses 1 31 i 
One Year + 
Canada.. Spatetaeie ciate : 56 7,556 14 1,919 41 4,027 13 1,901 5 
Quebec... RPS yer trek ey 34 4,398 12 1, 882 32 3,453 12 1, 882 
Ontario. . ee: 19 | 3,053 2 37 8 | | 552 1 19 
Western Provinces. 3 1052 Meee ce Aotrerty i 29.1% Rae Veena ; 
Two Years 0) 4 
Canada co tsccrene noo ties cee eee rasta al seein 2 pT ififillaega ie Im se ie: 21] 3,877 
C80 oy ee a a ee me CSA wer eRe Mone tbs: Per Afered lo eam Cation tein 4 1,005 ‘4 
QutaRIO Vn Sina oe te cla ce ese went cao let cammee 2 BODi ha iuisie «Gorilla vat a wat 15 2,789 i 
Western Provinces... cca. marie oh cect ce Necks ese tellcen nee | ee er ees | Rare arena eee ee en 2 82 / 
Total Factories and Workers..................- 63 7,894 18 2, 260 45 4,290 36 5, 864 v 


() Includes two factories (734 w orkers) giving an additional week after thirty years and another a workers) two 


weeks extra after twenty-five year’s service. : 
TABLE 5.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE MEN’S * 
AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 : 
Norr.— One factory (172 workers) gave no information on holidays. ‘d 
i 
Number of Holidays Observed by Factories Total > 
Days . Workers ! 
Factories 
By iach p Boy. 8 5 eee 48 Affected 
Factories paying for: } 
By FTG WS 5 ae tae csc rorerae oe te crscsta re oTaaio fox Fic cial ae corral] Seal MD) eee eed (Nae ee! ene 1 87 i 
5 Se ME SS Pee eR Ot ee 14 1 2 Subs see 3 2 2 27 3,490 
6 Sa OO ie eae os 5 MR statins Seon ha eee 10 1 5 | A ae a” Bie 2 eke Se 17 2,925 
‘i ee orb atone aia nia eee Sevag Meal athe ee eA ae 3 1 LN i heal (I ae, We 5 306 
Ss Beery ie Mates tuk ecaierttea aero a erate cel Ee ee Nc ore cc Da tetetataile «cach reece nen aed 3 443 
9 Rl he | ise cide uo ashe vi eee croyhtia «TAI My :o-seegs Al cae aan Lh oR eA Pe oa Brilmely Se A ARH eee 2 50 
12 Piel cs SAR ee cee ay ee eh ai tree Fal Re |e UD he eee 1 Le 
Total Factories Paying for Four or More a } 
I OUUA VE Stora crc eee ene ceases 14 11 6 12 5 3 3 2 56 i3L3ian 
Total Factories not Paying for Holidays... 3 2 5 6 4 Be ei tctata all Soot, ene 24 2, 664 
Total Factories Observing Holidays...... 17 13 11 18 9 7 3 2 80 9, 982 


TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE WORK 


CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Maritime 
winecs Quebec |Ontario |Manitoba 


Canada Pra 

Number of Establishments..... 66 

Employees: 

Wage Earners— 
OVISLIG Seer Pee osc. as 5. 781 
Wray Lo i 3 ee Oy ele, 
OtaL eaten eet. 5 4,493 
Office Employees............. 336 
otal Ws cate. eet ae 4,829 
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18 13 
138 140 
919 754 

1,057 894 

56 46 

1,113 940 


Alberta 


Columbia 


British 
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Statutory Holidays, Table 10.—AlIl but 
one establishment reported observing from 
two to 15 statutory holidays and 34 employ- 
ing 60 per cent of the workers, paid for some 
or all of those observed. The most common 
number of holidays observed and paid for 
was eight and one respectively. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Only 11 of the 
66 establishments employing 800 workers 
reported a policy covering sick leave with 
pay. Group insurance plans were reported 
in a few cases and the remainder reported 
various provisions. 


Men’s Shirts 


The 1948 wage index for this industry 
based on average rates in 1939 as 100, 
reached 209.4. The indices below show a 
steady rise each year, the percentage in- 
creases varying from 2-4 in 1940 to more 
than 14 per cent in 1942 and 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
LOS GTR cars atten ate 100.0 — 
O40 tee eens 102.4 eA: 
LOT. ewe. te atten tits 107.0 4.5 
UY A pe EE pel de 122.6 14.6 
LOA Seva s tkiss Ge 135.9 10.8 
O44 ae, o ete 146.5 7.8 
NO45 Sees ate ie dvs 157.0 22 
LOAD se.int bere aretha yale yy 9.4 
1 ee ee ae 196.6 14.5 
NODS ona se Kav. Rees Fries 209.4 6.5 
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(Base 1939100) 
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All the establishments reporting for this 
survey were located in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec :— 

In analysing this industry returns from 
35 establishments employing approximately 
4,000 factory and 200 office workers were 
used. Highty-six per cent of the factory 
workers were women (Table 11). 

Nearly three-quarters of the establish- 
ments employed less than 100 workers each, 


seven employed between 100 and _ 300. 


TABLE 8.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE WORK 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours Gaia 
nly After : 
a hee Sundays Holidays 
ee to Saturday Weekly Hours 
Overtime Rates by Region = - 
: Fac- | Work-'| Fac- | Work- | Fac- ) Work- | Fac- ) Work- | Fac- | Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
Total Factories and Workers 538 | 3,768 53 | 3,768 13 725 66 | 4,493 66 | 4,498 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Manitoba Only)..... 8 BOO Ataoeelisnnehette it BO causa: stadt call ptcare vite «| te aa oR leet eee 
Time and One-Half 
Canada... cc.cise eae 22 | 2,050 29 | 2,669 12 645 12 647 22 | 1,756 
Maritime Provinces...... j 27 2 190 1 BT | aie: sesseselse cifiens owe ses Iie anil [tee arate 
ie reais. tits seeteirivic« 9 836 8 778 8 374 5 253 8 782 
SO SUATION te rersterniiatae eee 3 5 5 438 5 438 2 205 2 180 3 330 
IMAMITODA 5 elise ca of. b> 4 228 12 pC T| Famer Pact Pete 3 168, | a.s0-f8% acl] Sere eate 
Biertatc gs secs chet 1 432 1 5 ABA CES, aT ee eee Oe ae 9| 598 
British Columbia........ 2 89 1 7 1 29 2 46 2 46 
Double Time 
Canadaa ai caawas SU guCet ad) | anergoee (pare ae 1 7201 Aa, wach eee 10 1,119 13 1,372 
Maritinae Pro vincessintas sje) /f6raje,c 0's} tin nis) re.es2 | ce.e Cmte ai le caiebetae kerala Seete tote cece aera nee nee 1 163 
Oct 3 Oyen ye Sore Cee Oe eee Seen MEA MPS Soria. Soullegacsuas 4 313 5 369 
Manitoba enitnnacapetrsiel is erase 1aifte «+ cles ave /[ o.e a parle | Mra era it Rae a ee 4 302 4 295 
AUG ORG ertreroisas oP srtacomarete| a eparets«roil'« ao 6:<hsin\ «fase egehoney el eget teeta ears eee Eee 1 432 2 472 
British Coltim Dittte soaten Maree occ. ou: 1 TD ts eeeetaad se attra 1 72 i 72 
No Premium Pay (') 
Canadarcitiatescentiae niet: 23 || 1,182 23: Pb L027 eet: olen verter 44 | 2,727 31 | 1,365 


(1) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 
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TABLE 9.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE WORK 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One factory (13 workers) gave no information on vacations 


Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required 
Factories | Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories] Workers 
No Specified Service (') 

Were ies Be Oe GS oie a aeteron Bae 12 615 2 DZ AIR Me eener al iacetenantaere eS 
HNEDSC arate mae «pee oro aee toe 4 | 142 1 AY A Ade Oe aoe a eae 
CNGATIO scat eee eee 3 206 1 1 | ea ain Nhe he 
IVEADUCO Maso atevare. acts 0B iieicuto sts 2 LOGS Ee cee terest oe saetteraar at tell ttoearatctvalllcheue sme eRe 
British Colambias...... 0s... 3 FGM Seleriectcalis crate ety ay. | (eva ates fore 

One and Three Months 
Canada (Quebec Only).............. ye 99 1 BH lee eS oy ence eaamel \-ade Fe 
Siz Months 

REI CLELS Jae nYs Ree eee Rides ines 10 599 9 G40. hs Aircel Seance ater 
Maritime Provinces 3 260 3 260: rae cenaes het on ces 
Quebec... . 3 102 3 QS cee fe olcceetcade oie 
(VME RG Coy ote ta ae Ee, are a a 4 237 3 EVIE Pb yerraraeredal einer mee 

One Year 

OSL [Eth at cee AE RICE ORG 41 3, 167 25 1,220 (2)10 653 
Maritime Provinces............. 2 101 1 (17 LR SE ed ld ee eae 
PUIG ISOO Wie OS th calcite. atetsiei ial asta ee 14 1,175 9 479 3 107 
Ontario 11 614 9 495 3 339 
NianIbODE tee adatiener cote « 11 788 5 165 2 106 
PA emGai tere aces Nes Sees 6 TEE A 2 AED rere tA arth taaseiete Peotone ae ae all Aeighhne Be wag 
iBrigish. Columioyaanet soy «eee t- 1 17 i 17 2 101 

Two Years 

Darrel RR Mr es ee hrc al arate coin araralitenanavnus plese tredie, Sipseqouans oie" flac, sjoresa'etve » (2)10 1,205 
ROE CEER LC} een a ee eee) eee ioc, span tes, lloiemiaises «iat eSa fla axtaem’a icin e's 1 50 
RSL STAECN VER eee te tecee eR ears alll cto serane (suc fchota ona stave: sileve bya hacras s']la oka eqs ovaveis:e 6 623 
UATIBYDELE sic aidn SUE He A Rionls SCE SE 2 BG es tae] Io ereic tn 6 OSs [GIR OL aieae (eee cere 2 472 
Sen TiE ti@ OL UITT) Deut aerate cariocesoik o liarsvaienvalevaracclle c <Aiararshaeun|[s enose, aie cte s 1 60 

Five Years (8) 

PerenTeCtt ee eNO ie odes 54 EME as ills, esecrk: che airl Va ovevchasefebeisalllasbyete esercia. alleierstae staeta’s 8 870 
MerritianonevOVINCOS cients oe ree liters crc ci sans eitel oe et alllelerese ns ajeceresi|feve vow rera™.0.0 1 37 
MTG LNG Cee NSE Hane eT Nene HiTlcRcawe et ete hie ah ashe. e-elsueall as abe «Sanyal ill! «in elone aim 6 764 
CUNEO ie 42 DE BE ia ean CeO | OCR ne ROO Ae ete tan] as aie: Senne to Tomer 1 69 

Total factories and workers......... 65 4,480 37 752 28 2,728 


(1) Nine factories (503 workers) reported an initial vacation of two weeks after one year. 
(2) One factory reported giving an extra week after 25 years. 
(?) Includes one factory (69 workers) requiring a service of eight years. 


TABLE 10.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE WORK 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—One factory (17 workers) gave no information on holidays 


Number of Holidays Observed by Total 
Factories 
Days 
2 to 5 6! 7) 8) 9] 10 {11 to 15| Factories] Workers 
Affected 
Factories Paying for 
Pad obrclays Mtitae rein cies mecca lias) atlas ¢ 1 De Os er aetlevee: 1 13 848 
QUEL OIC AV BA che tntee acim etic liners stan alleys ovsifta's , ae |e eco eget VE eter ara 2 146 
3 ey ain Hee Dre eee ERR tivietaee fatty el eve gio 2 157 
4 A Laneenes nia ts Abe ees UE eee reciiemre rere Lh 1 3 114 
5 AGe 8 BSD EE: Fee ool seine Oe Are NM Lis catty ds leant ote. x% 2 81 
6 RM PS rca I hell & guavebeiet es DAL IAE nee aeons Noun. siieste.s 1 3 138 
is i pet. Seay eS kee 2 So, Vidal 9. Ae tH ee once 2 491 
8 to 11 SO RS 2, SE EE Fa Pace eric) |aeened eran 3 2 2 4 731 
Total Factories Paying for One or 
hu koyiteyil 8 ol bis binds eee Sone a CIR EI IERIE Oe oneesy | UG he 2.) «2 5 34 2, 706 
Total Factories not Paying for Holidays Jd eS ON 7 tol ce (Utd ee Pale 31 1,770 
Total Factories Observing Holidays.... G4) 6 | 25] 10.) 4 7 65 4,476 


Although only three establishments, 
employed more than 300 workers each, they 
accounted for one-third of the workers.. 


Collective Agreements.—More than one- 
half the workers in the industry, who 
were employed in 14 establishments, were 
reported under written agreement. Of the 
workers under agreement the majority were 
under agreements with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 12.— 
Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 48. The 
28 establishments on a_ five-day week 
accounted for 74 per cent of the workers 
covered in the industry. Twelve estab- 
lishments employing 37 per cent of the 


workers operated on a 44-hour week and 
15 (1,577 workers) worked longer than 44 
hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 13.—Time 
and one-half and double time were the only 
rates paid, for any overtime work in the 
industry, the latter being applicable only to 
Sunday and holiday work. Three estab- 
lishments with 561 workers paid double time 
for work on Sunday and five employing 
more than 1,000 workers paid this rate for 
work on statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 14.—All the 
establishments covered in this survey 
reported giving an imitial vacation of one 


TABLE 11.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 


—- Canada Quebec Ontario 
Nimber of Hstablishmentsacnc.ta..04. occ uness een eee eae 35 21 14 
Employees: 

Wage Earners— 

Malo. Seer : 544 341 203 

Female: ........- 3,425 2,083 1,342 

Toba pac cet cite stcla ce NOR ascitic ae 3,969 2,424 1,545 

Office. Employ eesiienr 2).< bo te on else tera tee 209 129 80 

Total cance Wikccda ales Flee etree eee 4,178 2,553 1,625 


TABLE 12.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MEN’S SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 


Canada Quebec Ontario 
Standard Weekly Hours - —_ 
Factories | Workers | Factories; Workers | Factories| Workers 
On a Five-Day Week 
RRA eee EE ES axe ee 4 192 i 47 3 145 
Over 10 andounder 444.7 eae aes 4 722 2 552 2 170 
Cr ee ae ence coaeae iy 1,400 4 298 ii: 1,102 
BD URS CN tes iat ah eRe oe 6 474 5 381 1 93 
SOME eT ee eee Ane ee, oer Mee 3 165 2 130 1 35 
MOLALLA aad Set. oaty ese 28 2,953 14 1,408 14 1,545 
Ona Be Dow Week 
oe Sse OBE Ce ern ea 1 78 1 TS.>| Pipeadctereera'a |S see 
48... 6 938 6 938: |: onakasts ders |tmrcm nee ee 
SU GOLAN Eee ee os.. eR. 7 1,016 ic A OLG cls se cehe tas aaa an 
Total 
RAM hc coe ONS he he mines 4 192 1 47 3 145 
Over vr ANnGound er S48 aa a. bition 4 722 2 552 2 170 
RSS eS een we See Ae ae! SB ts 12 1,478 5 376 7 1,102 
AR dre ot aes eat Fact take 6 474 5 381 il 93 
28 (3) Scena ee nee Gees: 9 1,103 8 1,068 1 35 
Total eee bute cad. 35 3,969 21 2,424 14 1,545 


(1) Includes one factory (35 workers) working 47} hours per week. 
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week after a service requirement of six 
months or one year. 

Twenty-four of the 35 establishments 
gave no more than a paid vacation of one 
week and the remainder employing 58 per 
cent of the workers reported a maximum 
vacation of two weeks after a service of 
two to ten years. 


Statutory Holidays.—All but one estab- 
lishment reported the observance of some 
statutory holidays. Some 3,900 employees 
were in 34 establishments observing between 
four and [5 holidays. 


Payment was made for some or all of 
the holidays observed by 23 establishments 
employing 2,600 workers. Forty-seven per 
cent of these workers were in 13 estab- 
lishments paying for one to five holidays, 
another 51 per cent were in nine establish- 
ments paying for six and in one instance 
payment was made for seven. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Six establish- 
ments employing 13 per cent of the workers 
had group insurance schemes and in one 
case a sick benefit plan was reported. 


TABLE 13.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S 
SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours eo A 
nly ter ‘ Pe ape 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sundays Holidays 
Saturday 
Overtime Rates by- Region — _ —| - _— 
Factories} Workers | Factories| Workers | Factories | Workers | Factories | Workers 
Tota! Factories and Workers. . 20 2,457 15 1.512 35 3,969 35 3, 969 
Time and One-Half | 
BTID eM ciel a nit sve, o501038 Q)9 1,584 15 1,512 7 1, 160 10 | 1,346 
MOUGNOOI I fas earn ne se - 3 398 10 1, 233 6 1,108 5 740 
MyitariOw) ahh besos n te: , 6 1, 186 5 27 1 52 5 506 
Double Time 
BCI EN EA FEN TA calc ytat ebro. sen ava alee | + syeuk wpnrsert. | pynale ae alae P dia we Wo waseeihis ie jeoisiad is 3 561 5 1,077 
EEOC TORE eee sc clseaat dlp wate oa, ere oie sins Bane Sle ; 2 420 
MATEe icy I eee Tatra kako sablbls | sldaarepr areata tisatale oman dele sne.e§ 3 561 3 657 
No Premium Pcy (?) 
ME IS Sik co sive Une ee 11 Ce aA es ee ica peace re 25 2, 248 20 1,546 


(1) Includes one factory (96 workers) paying regular rates for overtime work on Saturday. 
(2) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 


TABLE 14._VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S 
SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 


Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
One Week One Week Two Weeks 
; Length of Service Required — a ——— 
Factories; Workers | Factories] Workers |Factories Workers 
One Year (1) 
OG Cy 2a ae ARS ea 35 3,969 24 TIGHT alate ct eten mle Scots 
ODOC Tas Shs Gis calel tie iolalaldns ate 21 2,424 15 MEAD Serer nists sakes s SiR 
| TCHS Te iy, WS ae A ne eRe Cne 14 1,545 9 VA ee oe a creer 
| Two to Three and One-Half Years 
rere cr ek yr Br ese feastaatcts allbo aiG clgWtatelaicyl « oatera Gos odie LO MMs Sislare o's 8 1,356 
ee rg eee a cien pfe-em- Moteeriagesshy fest to 3 363 
i naidld) .-aceeers ane ben does’ Geb) Uae Sete | SRG oan he NoMeoners Orie oor D 993 
| Five Years (2) é 
Mmnatia (Quebec Only)....0626-- +. sfec ree. n eet fe cer ceentelem eer e eee [eeeeeeess 3 956 
4 Total Factories and Workers........ 35 3,969 24 1,657 11 2,312 
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An analysis of the current employment situation. prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING DECEMBER, 1949 


Unemployment during December was rising as the winter season 
advanced. The number of jobless workers was appreciably higher 
than at this time last year in a number of areas, especiatly in the 
Maritime and Quebec regions. This reflected, among other things, 


the sharp decline in logging operations this year. 


A greater 


proportion of the unemployed than ever before have been bene- 
fiting from unemployment insurance during the past few months. 


Employment declined slightly and unem- 
ployment rose as the usual winter climatic 
conditions came into effect throughout the 
country. By the end of December most 
outdoor work had come to a stop, and 
lay-offs followed in the construction, fishing, 
water and highway transportation, agricul- 
ture. and railway industries. In addition, 
activity slackened in food processing plants 
and, apart from Christmas operations, in 
trade establishments. Out of a labour force 
of about 5,200,000 workers, some 323,000 
persons were registered for work at National 
Employment Service offices at January 12. 
Not all of these applicants were seasonal 
workers, however. Some had been unable 
to obtain winter jobs in logging this year. 
This was particularly so in the Quebec and 
Maritime regions and in the Lakehead 
district in Ontario. Others had been laid 
off from manufacturing plants, such as the 
shipbuilding and textile industries. 

The unusual winter weather experienced 
in Canada this season also had a disturbing 
effect on employment. Mild weather in 
Eastern Canada held up logging operations 
and the resulting lack of snow meant that 
the usual snow removal jobs did not 
materialize. Low temperatures, high snow- 
falls and flash floods in some areas of 
British Columbia seriously affected employ- 
ment in logging, construction and sawmill 
industries. Current unemployment increases 
have been concentrated to a great extent 
in localized areas, however. The over-all 
buying power of the Canadian worker con- 
tinues high and again retailers in Canada 
reported a record value of Christmas sales. 


Industrial Analysis 


Hauling operations in the eastern Canada 
logging industry were held up this season 
by lack of snow and mild weather, although 
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cutting was generally completed during 
December. As well, about one-quarter of 
the loggers usually go home for a few days 
at Christmas. These factors together with 
a general reduction in cutting operations, 
combined to keep year-end activity in the 
bush at a low level. It was estimated that 
employment was about one-third less than 
in the 1948-9 season. 

Surpluses of labour continued to exist in 
all logging areas. The demand for workers 
was slight and easily filled locally. About 
1,500 loggers in the East were registered as 
unplaced at National Employment Service 
offices at December 1, with many others 
contacting the operators directly in search 
of work. Wages offered were usually about 
the same as last year, although a few areas 
reported a drop in the wage level. 


In British Columbia, heavy snowfalls 
aggravated existing snow conditions, making 
work in the woods almost impossible. 
Unemployment among loggers was heavy 
during December, with entire staffs being 
laid off in some companies. Some opera- 
tions were re-opened in January but in 
many cases the shutdown will continue 
during February and March. As in the 
East, employment this winter has been 
below 1948-9 levels. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics employment index at November 
1, 1949 (June 1, 1941=100) was 154-0 
compared to 187-0 at November 1, 1948. 


Employment in mining, which totalled 
87,000 at November 1, was at its highest 
point since 1941. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of mining employment at 
that date was 184-9 (1926=100), as against 
181.5 one year previous. Demand for addi- 
tional workers was not strong at the end of 
the year, although fully experienced men 
were generally readily placed in employ- 
ment. Labourers were in ample supply with 
little demand. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


Average: 1939—100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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Several factors combined to limit employ- 
ment expansion during December. Weather 
conditions brought prospecting and diamond 
drilling to a halt and stone quarries were 
also closed for the season. Power shortages 
curtailed operations in some _ northern 
Ontario gold mines. Drilling in western oil 
fields was held up by lack of transportation 
facilities and markets. Outside work on the 
main pipe line from Edmonton to Regina 
will not get under way until spring. 

With a coal shortage resulting from a 
slowdown in the industry in the United 
States, coal mining was active on the east 
coast. Western coal mines were also 
generally operating at capacity, although 
some companies in the Edmonton area were 
on a three-day week. Employment and 
production were increasing in the Quebec 
asbestos field, where 2,000 workers in the 
three major companies had signed a new 
contract for 1949 and 1950 providing for a 
10-cent an hour retroactive wage increase. 

A review of the year 1949 shows the 
expansion which characterized manufac- 
turing employment since 1946 giving way to 
a period of stabilization. Although some 
segments of the industry were forced to cut 
staffs during the past year, increases in 
employment in other groups offset this 
trend and, on the aggregate, employment 
remained just fractionally below 1948 levels. 
Latest data showed employment of paid 
workers in manufacturing at 1,075,000, or 
9,000 below the level one year previously. 

A greater irregularity in employment 
became apparent during 1949. Seasonality 
was of increasing importance in several 
industries, notably in the textile division. 
Short-time and lay-offs also occurred more 
frequently as output was brought into line 
with demand. 


At the year-end, losses in employment in 
comparison with the previous year, were 
registered in animal, fur, lumber, tobacco, 
clay, glass, and stone, non-ferrous metal and 
iron and steel industries. In the iron and 
steel industry, which is the largest of the 
major manufacturing divisions and employs 
285,000 workers, a decline was registered at 
both primary and secondary levels. In the 
latter group, capital goods industries, such 
as agricultural implements and shipbuilding, 
were the most affected. 

These losses were almost balanced by 


gains in other industries, especially in the | 


consumer durable group. Employment in 
the automobile, electrical apparatus, furni- 
ture, leather and furniture industries was 
above 1948 levels. Gains were also regis- 
tered in plant products, textiles, chemicals 
and electric power. A variety of changes 
were recorded in the textile industries, which 
now have a labour force of more than 163,000. 
Employment in woollen and hosiery and 
knit goods factories is falling off, with cotton 
also down slightly. On the other hand, silk 
and clothing establishments have added 
workers, resulting in a net gain of 2,000 in 
the textile group. 

Employment in construction work was 
tapering off during December, although 
completion of projects left over from the 
record billion-dollar construction season in 
1949 was expected to maintain a better than 
average level of employment during the 
winter. It was probable, however, that 
about one-third of the peak labour force of 
350,000 would not be required in the off- 
season. 

Generally speaking, most first-class trades- 
men were at work, but unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour was feeling the effect of sea- 
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sonal lay-offs. Rough carpenters, painters, 
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cement finishers, bricklayers and workers 
with similar occupations were hampered by 
weather conditions, but finishing carpenters 
were being kept busy on inside work. In 
railway and highway construction work, 
seasonal unemployment was also extensive. 
Weather was more of a limiting factor 
than usual in British Columbia, with heavy 
snowfalls and cold weather halting work 
during December. A certain amount of 
employment was provided in repairing 
damage done by flash floods and heavy 
rains earlier in the month, however. 
Employment in the transportation indus- 
tries has been declining, both seasonally and 
in comparison with the previous year. 
Latest data, which referred to November, 
1949, give the number employed in all types 
of transportation work as 369,000, about 
20,000 less than the same month in 1948. 


Temporary lay-offs occurred in both water 
transportation and railway transportation 
during December. Shipping companies had 
suspended operations with the end of the 
season and some 1,800 unemployed seamen 
registered for other work with the National 
Employment Service. In some sections of 


the railway industry, staffs were being 
reduced while other departments were 


taking on men. Reduction in passenger 
schedules by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways resulted in lay-offs in the running 
trades in January, with the total to be 
released estimated at 500 by railway officials. 
Construction crews had _ finished their 
season’s work and in the mechanical trades 
in the Montreal and Winnipeg shops 400 
men were affected by lay-offs. On the other 
hand, some rehiring was in progress as a 
result of heavy holiday business. Snowfalls 


early in December resulted in the employ- 
ment of crews for short periods. 

The long-term outlook for the Canadian 
merchant marine was’ not bright. The 
volume and price of cargoes has fallen off 
in comparison with the immediate postwar 
period. In part this has been due to a 
drop in the volume of trade but increased 
competition from foreign ships has also 
been an important factor. The subsidiza- 
tion program planned by the Dominion 
government would enable about 40 ships to 
keep operating; two years ago the fleet was 
comprised of 250 vessels. The loss in 
employment as a result was estimated at 
approximately 5,000. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment levels in the Maritime 
region declined further during December, 
as the winter season advanced. Unplaced 
applicants were at the highest point on 
record, due largely to the curtailment of 
woods activity this winter. A further steady 
seasonal increase in applicants could be 
expected until March. 

The mild weather during the month made 
it possible to extend building construction 
in several areas. Work continued on pro- 
jects nearing completion with skilled trades- 
men busy on inside finishing work. In 
general, however, construction work was 
over until spring. At that time, jobs should 
again be plentiful judging from the 
numerous public and private projects being 
scheduled. 

Activity and employment in the pulp- 
wood cutting industry has been slight 
because of high inventories at the mills. 
Most of the winter cut has been com- 
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pleted already. Operators hoped that by 
next season, operations would be back to 
normal. The recent United Kingdom allo- 
cation of $2,500,000 for eastern Canadian 
spruce, for delivery in the first six months 
of 1950, would stimulate cutting activity 
in the lumber industry very shortly as 
inventories of sawn and dried lumber were 
low. 

The 25 per cent cut in Canadian National 
Railways passenger schedules as a result of 
coal shortages will have considerable effect 
on employment in the running trades and 
a number of lay-offs were expected at 
Campbellton, Moncton, Halifax, Truro and 
other points early in January. The new 
policy of shipping all freight for eastern 
Newfoundland through Halifax to St. John’s 
will provide extra employment for long- 
shoremen in both ports. 

The unseasonable lack of snow throughout 
the Quebec region curtailed employment in 
many normal winter occupations. Most 
widespread in its effect was the reduction 
in logging employment; the cut was com- 
pleted in many areas but hauling could not 
start until snow conditions were suitable. 
Since logging, usually a major winter in- 
dustry, has been operating this year well 
below normal levels of employment, this 
new development was aggravating regional 
unemployment. 


Manufacturing production showed the 
customary seasonal fluctuations as many 
plants closed for two weeks at the holiday 
season. Labour demand was at a very 
low level. Employment in secondary tex- 
tiles was reflecting buyers’ resistance. Shoe 
factories continued to operate below 
capacity. 

Mining production in western Quebec was 
steadily increasing. Expansion programs 
were under way in many cases, creating 
additional employment on surface jobs, but 
the local supply of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers was sufficient for require- 
ments. Railway crews have been reduced; 
a cut in railway services as a result of the 
coal shortage has affected employment sub- 
stantially. Construction employment was at 
a low midwinter level. 

The nature and diversification of industry 
in the Ontario region has enabled greater 
stability of employment, even in the season- 
ally inactive winter months, than elsewhere 
in Canada. Despite the loss of export 
markets for some industries, the ability of 
the domestic market to absorb accumulated 
surpluses and the continued expansion of 
new industries, have sustained manufactur- 
ing employment. 

Where cut-backs in production have been 
necessary because of lack of orders or 
materials, it has been observed during 
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December that many employers have 
resorted to a reduced work week where 
possible instead of lay-offs. This has greatly 
lessened the loss of time and wages for their 
workers. 

In the automobile industry of Oshawa, the 
change-over from the 1949 to 1950 models 
has caused a short lay-off of some 2,500 
workers, scheduled from the first week of 
January until not later than January 15. 
In Windsor, employment in the automobile 
industry and its feeder plants was very 
uncertain, since raw material supplies were 
on a day-to-day basis as a result of the 
recent United States steel and coal strikes. 


During December, construction employ- 
ment declined where weather forced closures, 
but in general the level was high for the 
time of year. 

The seasonal decline in employment in 
the Prairie region continued during Decem- 
ber but conditions, on the whole, were 
normal for the time of year. In the eastern 
sections of the region, the curtailment of 
logging held down the level of employment, 
but in the western section the oil boom 
continued to stimulate business. 

Reports on woods operations in the Lake- 
head indicated that cutting was almost 
completed, and hauling operations have 
started in some areas; hauling will be 
general by the middle of January. Some 
reduction in employment has _ already 
occurred and heavy lay-offs will take place 
shortly. : 

Meat packing plants seemed to have 
passed the seasonal peak, and lay-offs have 
been occurring. Employment in this indus- 
try will be reduced steadily in the next two 
months. Most flour mills reported con- 
tinuous operations. 

Coal mining was progressing well, and 
demand for certificated miners continued. 
At Lethbridge, this demand has been eased 
considerably by bringing in workers, how+ 
ever. Construction was practically at a 
standstill throughout the region, although 
inside finishing work was in progress on 
closed-in projects. 

The seasonal problem of unemployment 
in the Pacifie region has been more severe 
this winter than in normal winters, as a 
result of blizzards and heavy snow. This 
unusual weather, which also occurred last 
year and disrupted employment at that 
time, held up the re-opening of logging 
camps and sawmills, and adversely affected 
construction employment. 

Logging camps throughout all forest areas 
have been closed as a result of snow condi- 
tions. The opening of high level camps 
will probably be delayed in some instances 
for many weeks. Lower level operations, 


however, may re-open quickly if rain or 
higher temperatures occurred to facilitate 
snow removal. In this case several thou- 
sand woods workers will return to work. 


There has also been a large surplus of 
sawmill workers during the past weeks as a 
result of the weather. Market conditions 
are firm for this industry, however, and full 
operations will be resumed when weather 
permits. 

Pulp and paper, coal and base metal 
mining industries have continued at a high 
level of employment with no signs of 
slackening. 


Employment Service Activities 


The influx of job-seekers continued strong 
as the winter reached more advanced stages. 
During December, Christmas activity pro- 
vided numerous jobs, but these were mostly 
filled by students and women workers. 
Thus, while the number of women unplaced 
declined slightly during December, the 
number of men unplaced mounted steadily 
at a rate of about 14,000 a week. Lay-offs 
following Christmas and the usual year-end 
taking of stock, over-hauling machinery and 
re-tooling added considerable numbers in 
the last week of December and early 
January. By January 12, the total number 
unplaced had reached an unexceeded post- 
war record of 323,000 (259,000 men and 
64,000 women). 

Jobs provided by the Christmas trade 
boosted placements during December to a 
level above both that of November, 1949 
and December, 1948. This year almost all 
hirings for the postal service were done 
through the Employment Service. Apart 
from these temporary jobs, however, vacan- 
cies on file had been reduced to an all-time 
low. One reason for the few jobs reported 
is the tendency for employers to hire “at 
the gate” at this time when many jobless 
workers are contacting employers directly. 
However, it also reflects the general scarcity 
of jobs available. This situation has 
resulted mostly from the curtailment of out- 
door activity although also from other 
factors, such as the dollar difficulties of 
overseas countries, greater competition in 
the domestic market and more efficient pro- 
duction techniques. 

The seasonal nature of the increase in job- 
seekers is indicated in the types of workers 
affected. Up to the beginning of December, 
39 per cent of the increase in unplaced 
applicants occurred in the unskilled group. 
The skilled and semi-skilled categories this 
year are showing more rapid increases than 
in other years, and by the December date 
accounted for 38 per cent of the rise. In 
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both classes, the construction occupations 
showed the most predominate gain. Sales, 
clerical and service workers, while equal in 
number to the other major groups, are less 
affected seasonally and accounted for only 
22 per cent of the gain in unplaced appli- 
ceants. Much of this rise resulted from the 
registration of students and married women 
for Christmas work. The chart included in 
this section shows the month to month 
changes in these major occupational groups. 

Increasing numbers of the applicants are 
filing claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits. By the beginning of December, 
78 per cent of all applicants were seeking 
benefits, as against 67 and 63 per cent one 
month and one year before respectively. 
These include casual and short-time claim- 
ants. Despite the decided increase in unem- 
ployment insurance activity over the year— 
there were 85,000 more persons seeking 
benefits this year than last at the beginning 
of December—the claims are remaining on 
file for approximately the same length of 
time as in 1948. Just under one-half of all 
those seeking benefits have been registered 


for one to two weeks; about one-quarter 
have remained on file for two months or 
over, while the remainder have been regis- 
tered two weeks to two months. 

Of the 172,000 live claims reported at 
December 1, 20,000 were short-time, casual 
or postal claims. This latter group is four 
times greater than at the same period in 
1948, which has resulted mostly from the 
increase in short-time claims. Many firms 
have adopted the policy of working several 
days a week or reduced hours rather than 
close down the plant. In such cases, provi- 
sion is made under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act for workers to be compen- 
sated for the period of unemployment. 

Over 80 per cent of the claims adjudi- 
cated during November were entitled to 
receive benefits. This represented the 
highest proportion yet recorded. The main 
disqualification continues to be insufficient 
contributions which accounted for over one- 
half of those not entitled to benefit during 


the month. The number receiving benefits 
for the mid-week in November totalled 
104,000. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined from 161-7 at 
November 1 to 161-5 at December 1. This 
marked the fourth consecutive fractional 
decline from the August peak of 162-8, and 
placed the index 2-6 points above December 
1, 1948. This latest decrease was almost 
entirely due to the food index which 
dropped from 203-3 to 201-9. Sharply 
lower prices for eggs and slight decreases 
in meats overbalanced considerably higher 
quotations for coffee. Home furnishings and 
services registered the only other decrease 
moving from 167:4 to 167-1, while the 
clothing index remained unchanged at 183-7. 
Fuel and light increased 0-1 points to 135-2 
and the index of miscellaneous items 0:3 
points to 130-5. The results of the 
November quarterly survey of rents moved 
the rent index from 123-9 to 125-0. 

From August, 1939 to December, 1949 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
60-2 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Changes in cost-of-living indexes for the 
eight regional cities were mixed between 
November 1 and December 1. Food price 
indexes were lower at all centres, but in 
certain cities these declines were over- 
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balanced by rental increases. Indexes for 
home furnishings and_ services recorded 
small decreases, except in Saint John where 
an advance of 4-7 points reflected an 
increase in telephone rates. Group indexes 
for fuel and light, clothing and miscel- 
laneous items all moved narrowly. 
Composite city index changes between 
November 1 and December 1, 1949, were 


as follows: Edmonton —0:7 to 156-4; 
Halifax —0-6 to 153-6; Vancouver —0-4 
to 161:9; Montreal —0:2 to 164-1; 


Saskatoon —0-1 to 162-7; Toronto +0-2 
to 157-4; Saint John +0-1 to 158-0. The 
Winnipeg index remained steady at 155-7. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1949 


The wholesale price index recorded a 
decline of 0-1 to 157-0 between October 
and November. Three of the eight major 
groups moved down also, led. by a decline 
of 2-8 to 119-2 for chemical products. Non- 
metallic minerals receded 0:8 to 138.1 
while Animal Products moved down 0:5 to 
164-0. Four groups moved higher; Vege- 
table Products rose 0°4 to 143-0, while 
Textile Products rose the same amount to 
159-3. Increases of 0-2 each were recorded 
for Iron and Its Products at 173-7 and 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Non-ferrous Metals at 141-4. Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper remained unchanged at 
188-1. Among the more important’ com- 
modities to show a decrease between 
October and November were Rice 25:5 per 
cent, Arsenious Oxide 19-1 per cent, Lemons 
16-3 per cent, Corn Meal 16:0 per cent, 
Lard 15-9 per cent, Quebracho Extract 15-8 
per cent, Oranges 15-6 per cent, Eggs 12-8 
per cent, English China Ware 11:1 per 
cent, Corn (Ontario, Yellow) 10-2 per cent, 
Zine Sheet 7.4 per cent. Commodities 
recording increases during the same interval 
were as follows: Green Coffee 54:5 per 
cent, Sheep Skins 26-3 per cent, Cocoa 
Beans 18-7 per cent, Cocoanut Oil 12-7 per 
cent, Sulphate of Ammonia 12-0 per cent, 
Calf Skins 10:0 per cent, Lamb Carcass 
7:5 per cent, Cedar Shiplap 5:9 per cent, 
Superphosphate 5-2 per cent. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
was unchanged in November from 145-0. 
A decline of 0:4 to 122-6 for Field Products 
was balanced by an increase of 0°8 to 182-5 
for Animal Products. 


World Price Movement 
in First Half of 1949 


Living costs moved higher in most 
countries during the first half of 1949, while 
reductions predominated in the levels of 
wholesale prices. In the majority of 
countries, advances in cost-of-living indexes 
were not over five per cent, while declines 
in wholesale prices ranged up to eight per 
cent. 

Improved supplies of certain commodities 
permitted the decrease or discontinuance of 
subsidies in some countries, and a number 
of prices reacted buoyantly. Exchange diffi- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, December, 1949 


Industrial disputes between workers and 
employers which resulted in work stoppages 
declined during 1949, as compared with 
1948, the number, 127, being the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. The 
workers involved showed an increase of 
5,000 over the previous year, and the time 
loss was greater by 175,000 days. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1949 show 127 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 47,973 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,060,338 man-working days, as 
compared with 154 strikes and lockouts in 
1948, with 42,820 workers involved and a 
loss of 885,793 days. In 1946, the peak year, 
there were 228 strikes and lockouts, with 
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culties still plagued world markets, although 
further attempts were made to lower 
barriers and promote a better balance of 
trade between countries. 

The consumers’ price index of the United 
States moved within narrow. limits to show 
a net decline of one per cent for the six 
months, foods being little changed, but 
sizeable reductions occurring in clothing 
and housefurnishings. The cost-of-living 
index for the United Kingdom rose by 
one per cent in the same interval. Subsidy 
payments on some important articles of 
food were reduced, and the rationing of 
clothing and all kinds of textiles ended 
March 15. Living costs were one per cent 
higher in Canada, with increases fairly wide- 
spread, while in Australia and South Africa 
they were up five per cent and three per 
cent, respectively. In France a higher point 
was touched in January by the index’ of 
retail prices in Paris, but by June it had 
dropped by slightly over 10 per cent. 

In the case of wholesale prices, the index 
for France declined eight per cent; Italy 
seven per cent; Belgium, seven per cent; 
Switzerland and the United States, five per 
cent; and Canada, two per cent. All groups 
included in the United States index moved 
lower, as chemicals and drugs led the way 
with a 10 per cent decrease. Among the 
countries in which wholesale prices advanced, 
the index for Peru rose over 32 per cent; 
Chile, eight per cent; the United Kingdom, 
five per cent; Mexico, four per cent; South 
Africa, four per cent; and Australia, two 
per cent. In the United Kingdom, the index 
remained fairly steady through March, but 
mounted sharply in April, and again in May 
with a fractional increase in June estab- 
lishing a high for this index. 


139,474 workers involved and a loss of 
4,516,393 days. 

In 1949, about 70 per cent of the total 
loss was caused by four work stoppages, 
involving asbestos miners and mill workers 
in various centres in Quebec, railway car 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., lithog- 
raphers in various centres in Ontario and 
Quebec, and motor vehicle factory workers 
at Oshawa, Ont. 

The demand for increased wages, often 
linked with questions involving unionism 
and working conditions, was an important 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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issue in more than 60 per cent of the strikes 
and lockouts, involved 55 per cent of the 
workers, and caused over 80.per cent of 
the total time lost. 

The month of December, 1949, followed 
the usual trend at this season of the year. 
Only five strikes commenced during the 
month and a total of 13 were in existence, 
involving 3,041 workers, with a time loss of 
23,667 days, as compared with 20 strikes 
and lockouts in November, 1949, with 8,904 
workers involved and a loss of 135,526 days. 
In December, 1948, there were 12 strikes 
and lockouts, with 2,566 workers involved 
and a loss of 20,765 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in 1949 was 0-11 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-09 per cent in 1948; 0-26 per cent-in 1947; 
0-50 per cent in 1946; 0-03 per cent in 
December, 1949; 0:17 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1949; and 0-03 per cent for December, 
1948. 

Of the 13 strikes recorded for December, 
1949, one was settled in favour of the 


employer, five were compromise settlements, 
and five were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the year two strikes were recorded 
as unterminated, namely, department store 
clerks at New Westminster, B.C., and fisher- 
men at Burin, Newfoundland. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and textile products 
factory workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., 
August 29, 1949. The strikes of coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 13, 1948, 
and of optical lens factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., April 9, 1949, are consid- 
ered to have lapsed. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTrn from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
Gazette for April, 1949, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern lreland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in October, 1949, was 110 and 12 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 122 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 14,300 workers involved 
and a time loss of 60,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 110 disputes leading to stoppages 


of work which began in October, eight, 


directly involving 1,000 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 36, 
directly involving 3,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
23, directly involving 2,500 workers, on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of partic- 


ular classes or persons; 31, directly involving 
3,600 workers, on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; and four, directly 
involving 800 workers, on questions of trade 
union principle. Two stoppages, directly 
involving 100 workers, were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes.’ 


Australia 


Figures for the first quarter of 1949, show 
308 industrial disputes with 76.335 workers 
directly involved and a time loss, , for 
workers directly and indirectly involved, of 
272,781 man-working days. 

For the fourth quarter of 1948, the figures 
were 162 industrial disputes, 69,981 directly 
involved workers and a time loss of 325,383 
working days for workers indirectly as well 
as directly involved. During the year 1948 
there were 1,133 industrial disputes involv- 
ing 298,913 workers directly. The time loss 
given was 1,655,338 man-working days for 
all workers, whether directly or indirectly 
involved. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for the year 1949, show 3,600 strikes and 
lockouts involving about 3,100,000 workers 
and causing a time loss of 53,000,000 man- 
days. Comparable figures for 1948, are 3,419 
strikes and lockouts with 1,960,000 workers 
involved and a time loss of 34,100,000 davs. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazertr. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. 
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University, 1949. Pp. 68. 
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Biographies 


4. Atynsky, Saut D. John L. Lewis; 

an unauthorized biography. New York, 
G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 387. 
. 5. Ginger, Ray. The Bending. Cross; a 
Biography of Eugene Debs. New Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. 
516. 


Collective Bargaining 
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ments wm Collective Bargaining, by W. 
Ellison Chalmers and Scott MacEachron. 
Urbana, Tll., 1949. Pp. 21. 


7. De ScHweIntTIz, DorotHea. Labour 
and Management in a Common Enterprise. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 186. 


8. Kerr, CuarKk. Collective Bargaining in 


the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry, 
by Clark Kerr and Roger Randall. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948: Pp. 32. 
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9. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Premium Pay, Holiday and Shift Provi- 
sions; Selected Union Agreements, 1948- 
1949. Washington, 1949. Pp. 39. 


10. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions: Safety, Health, and Sanita- 
tion. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 48. 


Co-operatives 
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Case Studies. New York, 1949. Pp. 61. 


Employment 
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Britain, 1948. London, H.M‘S.0O., 1949. 
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UNIVERSITY. 
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Industrial Relations 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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large tee eset ae See rod ap ncmenncraee 000"tons]ix cree. 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 

(01 RA eK at? ee Cr Ratan en cian ok, eerie 000 

PAG DrOCUCHION.sicckoauernienes a raneaae 000 bbl. 

INGWADEING 4 actu tenet tak ccriccinee ence 000 tons 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 

Automobiles and trucks............20+2e2eee8 000 

DLAI ea se dacemsctodeciees teste xelen 000 fine oz 

Goppersrwecc tat haicas eatin nose rals 000 tons 

OR tesa Wei sidings Wie tes STE ae shea ats 000 tons 

IN STG ol RS eS ee Ph rece mone 000 tons 

PLDC ciulote eretitae di Weetetes Hails 6 oaths opantahd 000 tons 

CORI GN re thre liad ata vial acing elvan nla ate 000 tons 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (§)............. 

PUBLAEL BALOSY, «'Fy edie aside sole 4 ble siatets arti bins $000, 000 

Imports, excluding gold................- $000, 000 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 
Car loadings, revenue freight...:............- 000 
Banking and Finance— 

Commionstocks, index (®)........sa0 qetacenasene 

Preferred stocks, index (°)........ccecsccsscenses 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (§)................ 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000, 000 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 

NOR OVIBUDDLY e: taietces shivlen tt oare.ctare ce ROS $000, 000 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 

AV OR ORLGR aaeiar aia tain 0's ore'sla ove. v van dtd witacew ane $000, 000 


| 


Norz.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of October 29, 1949, Nov. 20> 
1948 and August 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (%) Figures are as at end of quarter sae Sept. 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 
y 


1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average wee 
in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946= 100. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


index. 
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earnin, 


gs of wage-earners 
(5) First of month. (®) Base 1935-1939 =100. 
(®) Year-end figures. (19) Annual 


— 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females | Under 18 Total 

Annual Average, 1920-24..............0ccceeedes e. 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Brindal A veraee, 1924-29) 5 come erllgccce eo od oma 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
mAmninal Average, 1930-34...) psc. ic» oi doraarens vie fevers 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
mArmmual Average, 1930-39... jens. s daawe es 6.8 pres 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44.............. cece eee eee es 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
BE GTA ESIC N cisid 1 I Binet d dette rn oe dette 4,259 11,620 6,843 22, foe 
ae ee eek ee Oe PRLS. eee 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
pon g00t 23 sg AO a HATER STAIR, SRST 809 1,443 508 2,760 
GLUE LYS AR eho at Pad kb satin pa + sd oystn 831 1,257 489 Pi i 
PUES le NONE ecrateecdiect trait ns ahoviccitiohay Sverbrehimmstund Bie aie 947 1,212 513 2,672 
EAT T TLE Petters soles ciptc wy clot atid gis vetoes «= 1,112 1,295 509 2,916 
IM aye ere bas ters siete coe Oat y bededelel a. 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
TEDRGy ae. pears Cee. eRe Ls CCIE oon 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
RU MIO he crttay sis stortr team Wns bet aetercie's © teaser 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
BA NENS UN ce-ch Sa B.'s AEB ck oot dee. Fos 2 gary 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 
EDLOMIDIEL sf. Oi fe. ovals ea) Aho ov giclee, dis 20d shell 3,739 25151 1,339 7,229 
IST CEPA ch declare Go eal a be, © siete be 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
Neovember.............4 Cate Dooce Moe eae 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
ID ES UeTI Ole oe dorm Geen Ate be IGE ao’ Grete Soe 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
“Ligoy "PM te ah? ile INE Scie 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 

1948— 
ABI S806 a ROOT RTC BSc ASP Ee Cote 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
SGU MUATY cities tran ae statues Bi elstete’  dablota 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
INPRO atin es Lo enian ka ste sates avers olseahcv ase ets 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
PA OE IMI, Stasi do RCN Ao: is attra tiers siete cunts « 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
LV aoe Ae ee | ee ee RE AA 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
BI MLTLCA Meta ccevl dso atonal a troat s.aiS at 8 ato os 6 oa 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
DUEL Vie hese tee eee trek ate 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
INTE a a een ee Ae ee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Op telnDerensciae cranes cere svla tid leks s3s's1a fh ove. 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
OEEGIOII. <b 5 heres sarah sinless oes thd SM ard les « 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
INovOED bel aushated anatase ce. aera 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
ID GCEUNUEE tetrad xoccdS tee oe tea aieemte tes 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
os ee Ae 8 ee es eee cee 52,986 45,191 27,200 125,414 

1949— 
IRIAN Ye oak tran cred eee ies ik tere na care aetts 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
Pea TOSTEHA Tso oles ste an sic, ove a: Shegatich cp ane OP opp haye ais (0 ai a feaays 2,797 2,342 1,509 6,648 
IVAN C Hele eh cetere/e eae ckaptere UNE ctehyefom 2 ob vemere 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
INTEL SBRAR Ge.” DAROGOAL. TICE Tome toe 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
NEEL Via cain Mima ey trainie SiROes Rh accisee PO alee very oAioRe 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
ATTA CD ak eV eis ay Aer asars ned AM Pent ans, Sarak let 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 
AUT i orig eee Oem Oe aoe AE Gente CCee ee kode 4,455 3,543 2,618 10,616 
LR CSN Se oe ES OF he Se Ameo eee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
eptember pada sic sdttas ga s'9'd sain. <ierels4 ovaieue 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
Mctouer tt Pata hit ae holes 4 fhe aes. 45s 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
No ver ber doit. ce fod Hsu dec of MBe sy cache 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
Total (11 months 1949). 13.0)... 01.» 37,091 31,122 21,840 90,053 
Totall (11 months 1948).).0.7.....).... 49,098 41,510 24,811 115,419 


Re ee ee ee ee nee 
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A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) | 
Mari- . BC. . 
Month mies Quebee | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total | 
_N.W.T. 
DO4G aad Cal aston tc0,a.cinaahl econo ecins signnisysrorcietremmtantstets 8,656 9, 712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947 —T otal odec Ta. eoenad« « poe pene as joete teeta 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948— 
WANUST VE coneve closes acme see ores ons ae eee ee 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
Hebruaryt.ad esos coke auger sates Cullnemvae cals 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Marchi ig Gddscines o'ceald as Madina. a> «tebe 333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1,266 10,619 
A Prilic 4. casteatheiie sre ase cine eeeids Nels 6 elope erga 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
1 Ch Oe ao eee SCRE Yee oe Oe 371 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
PASI. ica hatale <fi.s\a'ace o:a o eiepelgale ass bem sioists saetap ares 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15,323 
LULL yore tetas = isis ie.hns 16) o eoaiptage’ atsye ate ole he eerainite 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
PATITUSE-L cenit inials ocr Soe Mm Melealen sont Mtpeaters 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
Septem bers Fears «esis. «5 tata slotete 6 v-c'sj pee RTO es 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
Oetobratce heceecc's - «seth ak ola. b «entree, « 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
IVOVEMDEL  voget soles balan sciiaity ences ac amet s 366 2,384 5,170 2,178 1,036 11,129 
Decem Deri.) scosrei ied Mistae ase. 8 hs tape oe 371 2,151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
PEO GGI, e/a erate’ sieraces cela. sae ead ates 4,558 24,687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949— 
Vanaar yin Seed «asses, oe ste ttasiors bie tr oa eee = 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 & 
PeDruaryoon oko oak cn ot Ae siete a oc coe See oe 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6,648 
Marek. 4558. Sontag decen ohh aes 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
PA pri sig: 4s chattts.ciblc/a ce sts:o(e atepa ate Be uisieaee SPRAY Ome 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
MAY 2520s Sisco regiviecin oak <anvenas'< cc. cinicetoiemects : 306 1,936 4, 653 1,464 825 9,184 
1 TRS ee Aaa REE Erne GER geo! fice 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 
Dal yicceree rte oe oie ws ob a CERN winnaar 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
August.t pasts «connasateitectsies 5c03h eee ess 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
September. 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
October.... 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 7,552 @ 
November.... 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
Total (11 months 1949)................. 2,675 17,157 45,962 16,770 7,489 90,053 
Total (11 months 1948)..............-. 4,187 22,536 56, 616 20,918 11,162 115,419 
TABLE A-3.—_DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Unskill- 
x Others . 
Month Agri- ed and Skilled | Trading | Including] Total : 
culture Semi- Mini 
Skilled ane 
eee sh | ee eee eee | 
TOAG—E Ofal catcan cane srsis ne deen rieieetee treme teens 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 | 
- tea Sas pieve ew asl aiciats 9 Frater ie x/oie is ceo eae 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 ‘ 
948— j 
WANUATY? se tee Blerccce) atic Beis daeicicwnteiesh Sauter « 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 “J | 
Me bruany pam a ha.ie sent claanetelet te ee\ce ice rarcs 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 | 


October 

November 
Total. (11 months 1949)... \../....300...0 17, 102 5,710 7,939 2,818 3,522 37,091 
Total (11 months 1948)................ 17,026 9, 866 12,937 4,040 5,229 49,098 
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B—Labour Income. 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


rete ; 
‘Agricul: peruebe bi a 
ture, taiio Gaccirss Supple- 
— Logging, | Manu- | Construc- Cor Ons Gualiaee mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion 5 rn orga Pees Labour 
Type Storage, | ment) Income 
o Trade 
1988—A-verage:.”. J)... ..)... 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 (TS 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 | 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31} 169 18 86 78 bye 395 
1944—Average./:.)........ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 /15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average:::......... 42 | 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average....)......,. 50 | (175 33 133 113 17 518 
1947—October....!.....'... 54 | 186 141 139 116 17 554 
November.;..... “ 56 | , | 190 38 142 116 18 561 
December........ Lr 55 c, | 189 31 143 116 17 550 
1948—Januany.....).....}.- | 52 | 187 30 | 139 119 18 543 
Febtuary:. (2.523. aa | 52 193 29 139 116 Too 548 
NUChd Cs Rapes eee Oe 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
Mare Se acree) eHsIN 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
7h Eicon ames Ast AG ee Ge 47 195 ,od 147 125 18 570 
PUDC A. Fan 245. ob. 2 51 | 201 43 150 130 20 595 
July... 53 201 '48 153 130 20 606 
August. 255. [ee 55 | 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September.:....... 57 VAN ad 48 185 130 22 663* 
(October iaacts toe stn 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November.,..... a 56 214 46 166 130 21 632. 
December........ h 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
i le | 
1949+-January..../..... 1h ee | 211 /35 159 133 20 607 
ebruary......... [et 47 213 134 159 131 20 605 
BEECH. ce cpctis dias. be 42 214 1380 161 134 20 606 
21 51 pene na Xe 40 213 139 163 134 19 610 
Maxce 32 sett We clad. Ly, 46 209 142 166 138 20 622 
JOUEy..L Hes. VAT ik 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
RY tote od. oer \é 51 214 * | 49 172 142 21 649 
AUG iG aed Ober be: 55 218 atin 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
October:ss.)....0. 53 | '219 (52 175 141 22 663 , 
‘ i} 


a 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees, 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independentl 
necessarily. agree with the sum of the individual é¢stimates. 


' 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wsbe: 


y. Therefore, the final total does not. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


‘TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, 20,712 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,109,661 and total payrolls of $92,359,724 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
; Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 


Nov.]| Oct. | Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Nov.] Oct. | Nov. 
1, 19491, 1949/1, 1948}1, 1949}1, 1949/1, 1948)1, 1949/1, 1949]1, 1948 


$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 

Maritime Provinces... 6642. Geass ks ose file cecsie’e bee 37.99} 37.53) 37.09) 125-1) 126-0) 128-1) 216-9) 215-7} 217-0 
Prince: Wdward, Island..s.;, ga as +aeie's stapelene 6 ces ei ilele 33.07] 33.86] 33.92] 157-2] 154-9] 149-8] 238-8] 240-9] 234-6 
ANG Ved SCO GEA sareeis cs a coiecmnivecnic ee Toieluter amcae vier cicie ty SARS 38.38] 37.68] 37.05} 122-8} 124-4] 123-7] 208-1] 206-9} 203-1 
INOW ST RHS WICK sos.0 a efare tere olen e eles Catia tote eae 37.68] 37.53] 37.32) 127-7] 127-5] 134-0} 231-3] 229-8} 240-2 
CECI CCS aes wigs uci SUE carta wpe Rayos coat eee 41.81] 41.77) 40.33) 128-0) 126-8] 131-7) 223-4) 221-2) 221-5 
OD IAGAETO Ff, ess i orc cco. 0iclov gave is, 0:0 nase enlow eiete sale slacre newts 45.25) 45.00) 43.49] 129-2) 129-7] 129-3] 216-0) 215-6) 207-4 
PTOIne PKOVINCES, oc ccems claps ntslsic she qaeeae can te tas 44.28) 44.02) 42.80) 144-3) 144-9] 140-5) 241-3] 240-9) 227-2 
MBHItODg cakes dnacae cncerhbaden ake atte ahed teagdacten 43.58] 43.81] 42.38] 139-0] 139-2) 135-2] 228-9) 230-4) 216-2 
Baskatchowall. sécce: acceso tess ase oaw ence av eaenet 42.48) 42.48] 40.80] 134-4] 134-1] 131-8} 219-9] 219-5) 207-6 

MA Ter bs peer tee elatscas oi lea atscalat taialetama dae vcs laaie eee BY wis 46.09] 45.08] 44.39] 157-5] 159-3] 153-2] 271-3] 268-3] 254-3 
Beritishs CokeaimaW ean sjescieossiasecdcins ie s/oere sip sleteipiate 0 siavelstoneloe 46.95) 46.38) 44.99] 154-6) 157-1] 157-3) 255-0) 256:0) 248-4 
CANADA rics FBC ee CO Rica beSe gi ia tener 43.78] 43.55) 42.15] 132-2] 132-4] 133-3] 224-6) 223-8} 218-0 

(b) Crrms 

MOntRGAl 3.7.4 ob kite wo 0's ovine eo RRGE wre alcove aeeMds secu teats 42.85] 42.48] 40.97] 136-7] 1386-3] 134-8] 228-5) 225-9) 215-2 
TONENIOGS J cian o Sats OR asics Codec Dee s.cnlv SBN aiccicl th = Ste 36.23} 36.29] 35.04] 122-6] 122-5] 123-2) 215-6) 215-7) 204-7 
BROROUOO sis'ce cloatelsiniereCsiacace siete iecatetatelaie. oa cateve ys tetitenstivateetctasahe rept 45.02) 44.68] 42.95) 135-7] 184-3] 132-7) 228-0) 223-9) 212-4 
AVEIE WAS. dehie Heaters nak te cacnme nlee tae cpmae ook. corees amie 38.19] 38.41] 36.01] 131-9} 1382-8] 133-5] 217-8] 220-6] 207-6 
EPAMNICONS.§ Poetic oeic delet se foes a eon keane tine ae 46.73] 47.22} 43.92) 126-6] 125-8] 123-8) 214-6) 215-6) 197-9 
WABOD Ps. gb ot Mat See e.c ociecetoee ne macG aloe eee re ree eee 51.97} 52.19] 51.38] 127-9] 130-5] 125-4) 179-0} 183-4) 173-1 
IWIDIMDOR Sa swe ace Hewsialaiciece cts nadie baie ales vena abtticteselscle pte ae 39.78] 39.85] 38.53] 141-0} 139-6] 1387-7] 220-2) 218-3) 208-0 
ENC Hee ORS GC OR Or ao A He SOCRE Et RRP ta Pema 44.72) 44.87] 42.76] 161-2} 160-9) 168-9} 270-8] 271-1) 271-3 
iS TATE S Oa eee eae) GRAD EHAG 0 o PRC. Seema ate 35.17] 35.33] 33.95) 127-9] 130-4] 126-3} 196-8] 201-6) 189-0 
SSI ODM. ofc cies! 3's kracahelel Pepi craroesa ose aise ats: cipsa Sieve BN 36.05} 35.63] 33.83] 127-0] 125-6] 125-1} 213-8] 208-7} 197-6 
SS DOLFOOKO see's cicton slaisiste.s: deletcisiace'e vaya tavstaias ad ae Hee ata 37.35] 37.35] 34.86) 116-1] 115-0) 116-1} 208-8} 207-0) 195-0 


41.42] 42.09] 41.69] 136-2] 136-8] 140-2] 217-4] 229-0] 225-4 


PU DBEOM orcas caoB lions oo cntok ORG seisnt ieansa ctf woo 41.76) 41.31] 39.58] 155-2) 155-0) 151-1] 254-9] 251-8) 235-0 
Mort William—Port Arthurs. esises ssc ccktdee ise taco tale 47.25] 46.50] 45.37] 80-1] 81-4] 90-7] 144-8} 144-8] 155-0 
RE NGaeR ASDA TING auc sacs, 5 dale prekau eisls locas SAMIR AA «ota ate 49.93% 49. GB.. 9. Gab guane ckil Yobteles | ss Be Sail te 03-04] Rage eee 
RRCPIN I te gaeenet ok eiclc edit cence cee cigar ores Cuvee 38.61] 39.00} 37.14} 140-7} 137-3] 136-4] 230-9) 227-7] 214-5 
PASS LOOM Ge raiec alterena ow nis cabot a eels nee oe ene wramieieis ee ete 38.74] 38.35) 35.91] 155-4) 156-0) 152-2] 274-3] 272-5) 248-8 
ROGNOAE UE acs ESB Ts tose cle cigs Cie ee viol tayo, Ph otetare Garena 42.62] 42.53] 40.58] 147-5] 148-3] 139-9] 249-5) 250-2) 223-9 
MUATHONGON Gris oo ok caida ale.s sah aeoiabiccelne heeded 41.72] 41.61] 40.24} 184-9] 181-4] 175-8] 312-5) 305-8] 284-3 
MGORODIB cee ccs ots Feces ores een cutelonroeinios ove crele STeVeisisie 43.45] 42.89] 39.06] 150-7] 151-8] 146-5] 259-4] 258-0) 228-4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

PRIBUNIER CE UNAE ais od s\ore- 21 6. alt araisigis ia etary arete vials oir A tee 45.07| 44.84] 43.38] 122-9] 124-2] 124-0} 213-4] 214-4} 207-1 

PT a GM TOOCG 2 os che coils cs statttezemnre- cio Wi axepors ae etatarne ates 48.12] 48.20] 46.43] 115-4] 116-1] 118-8] 197-8] 199-2} 195-8 

NOH UTED. GHOOUB cir 5d.c'eia scien ic clute etet aude ceeietes 42.08] 41.63} 40.36] 127-8] 129-6} 127-2] 228-4] 229-1) 218-9 

Electric Light and Power..............c.cceeeeeeee: 49.33] 48.46] 46.84] 170-6] 172-6] 158-1] 267-5] 266-0} 234-0 
FUSE ANID iota ee he ced ania dis, w cle, 0\s'n-we'ely © bi wie'age, Ub ose eerie ait 38.64] 39.73] 37.92] 139-1] 112-9] 203-2) 267-7] 223-3) 386-2 
UE TRAILER ats Me cces Te nfote'a'c-> p\p cre, c oreioié.a:e'eis aigieldioncye are a neseteyieatatans 54.04] 52.48} 51.41] 104-3) 103-9] 102-4] 176-5) 170-7] 164-8 
Se ATILTIMITHICAEIOUS y i7c'5|v;e'sie'y 9 27s 0 ddan the sinned ala hore sie eeiaintath eats 42.16] 41.32} 39.11] 204-9] 206-4] 188-0] 312-3) 308-1) 267-1 
BETAMEDOLCALIOI Wer cio olsca. va dora cise scars chasacae al orsigtecglen einer 52.58) 51.92] 51.75] 144-5] 147-4] 146-4] 231-8] 2383-4) 231-3 
Construction and Maintenance..................eeee0eee> 42.15] 41.93] 40.62] 142-9] 145-8] 138-6] 261-3] 265-2] 244-6 
RUA CMS Sefer Bi aie 0' iss ein b.ny0: Saved a, veais.s,o Kats eles Sa pvayatere alee 28.60} 28.43} 26.85] 144-9] 146-9] 147-4] 252-3] 254-1) 238-9 
RUST ERCLG MU eM e ereceks(s Alo silo na: sb .pigicte dle S eislclevialelertaelewinu lies 37.38] 37.31] 35.50] 152-2] 149-6] 147-0) 238-4) 233-9] 219-4 
Eight Leading Industries............................4. 43,78] 43.55] 42.15] 132-2] 132-4] 133-3] 224-6] 223-8] 218-0 
I INATIGO NEMS osaede vice te oninace 2 sewer tede ieehrecsatel 41.20} 41.20] 39.08] 147-8] 147-8} 142-7] 209-9] 209-9} 192-0 
Nine Leading Industries....................0...0.005. 43.67] 43.46] 42.03] 132-8] 133-0) 133-7] 224-0) 223-2) 216-9 


EEE” 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT. .AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month 


_ |Aggregate| Average | Average Aggregate] Average | Average 
Employ Weekly | Salaries | Salaries Employ- Weekly | Salaries | Salaries 
Payrolls |and Wages|and Wages Payrolls |and Wages|and Wages 


June 1, 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.57 
Noy. 1, 112-1 139-3 126-6 31.95 110-9 139-3 127-6 32.64 
Nov. 1, 119-6 154-4 132-0 33.33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33.45 
Nov. 1, , 129-5 189-7 149-7 37.79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38.52 
Nov. 1, 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43.38 
Dec. 1, 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
Jan. 1, 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
Feb. 1, 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
Mar. 1, 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
Apr. 1, 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207°4 174-2 44.50 
May 1, 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.48 
June 1, 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.35 
July 1, 130-5 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Aug. 1, 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Sept. 1, 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44,20 
Oct. 1, 132-4 223 -8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
Nov. 1, 132-2 224-6 173-4 43.78 122-9 213-4 176-3 45.07 


TABLE C-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF vat Lid eepe led BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


3 
=m) no) 3 ° a2 ° 3 ‘8 
gee) aezieg].2| 2) 9/88) 2)/ 818 125 
a |gs|ees|ss|se| 8 | 2/]e8| 81314 les 
O |saldas|/a2aljzgle¢|6 |ad!l = | & | 4 | ao 
Nov. 1, 4-0 
Nov. 1, 4-1 
Nov. 1, 1-8 
Nov. 1, 105-4 
Noy. 1, 111-5 
Nov. 1, 107-5 
Nov. 1, 115-5 
Nov. 1, 126-3 
Nov. 1, 149-4 
Nov. 1, 187-2 
Nov. 1, 193-8 
Nov. 1, 182-5 
Nov. 1, 172-5 
Nov. 1, 182-2 
Nov. 1, 203-1 
N ik 212-2 
Wao: ile 206-1 
Jan.” 1, 2-4 
Feb.y1, 181-5 
Mar. 1, 179-6 
Apres 24; 188-8 
May $1, 196-9 
June 1, 204-7 
July /1, 209-1 
Aug. 1, 2-6 
Sept. 1, 220-0} 215-1 
Oct. 1, 214-3] 211-9 
Nov. 1, 171-2) 211-9} 208-5 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas asat Nov. 1, 1949.......1 100-0 7-1 +2 4-2 2-71 29-0) 42-01 12-3 5-5 2-4 4-4 9-6 


Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Souncs: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 


Salaries and Wages 


Industries at Employment Payrolls 
Nov.| Oct. | Nov.| Nov.{ Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1, 1949}1, 1949}1, 1948}1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948)1, 1949]1, 1949}1, 1948 

$ $ $ 

Manufacturing......... i aiainleloietele olele,sieisve'ero\eia\eitlelsislaisi siais 45.07] 44.84) 43.38] 122-9] 124-2) 124-0) 213-4) 214-4] 207-1 
‘Animal products—edible.: .j....0ccccsedeeccvss cages 44.58] 43.20) 42.01) 140-1] 142-2] 142-7] 246-1) 241-9} 238-2 
Bor and products. Yskeeee oo cacesevecceusetervescstc ++] 43.59] 42.76] 40.85] 140-8] 139-5) 143-9] 229-3] 223-0] 219-8 
Leather and products. .5.-csscaccns ot teatescaceetecs 33.24] 33.16) 32.14] 108-5] 108-8) 105-8} 190-5} 190-4] 179-5 
Bootaland shoes. ces pevedavecs stevens tevns see} 31.67] 31.91] 30.89] 106-9] 108-9] 104-8} 190-6] 195-7) 182-2 
Lumber and its products........ccccccccccsecscspece 40.22} 40.12) 38.54) 123-7] 125-3] 124-2) 229-8] 232-1) 221-8 
Rough and dressed lumber............++s+ee0e0% 41.44] 41.33) 39.85] 119-2] 122-2) 117-4] 231-7] 236-9| 220-8 
Purnibure Wicca cess otic cens.coes duwecacelen coals 39.76] 39.83] 37.58} 160-3] 157-6] 150-1] 2384-2) 230-6} 209-3 
Other lumber products..,. A Pee eh LEY Tee Te ee 36.28] 35.87| 35.50) 109 110-8] 128-6) 215-8} 215-3) 242-3 
Plant products—edible.c sve ccc cecieedeesstaces chest 37.27| 35.55] 35.25] 158-6] 173-4] 156-0} 261-6] 272-7) 243-6 
Pulp and paper products...........sseseesees ANE S04 50.72) 50.36] 48.82) 140-6] 141-0] 144-1] 240-3] 239-4) 236-2 
Palp ahd paper scc8. ai. abv a tetesicie dante hlaaee detec 57.82) 56.85] 56.96) 127-8] 130-5] 138-3] 234-1] 235-2) 247-5 
Paper products...... Bhd Sabpasadee’ hebbnbdadsrscs 41.43] 41.20} 38.68] 174-4] 173-2) 167-7] 298-2] 294-5) 267-9 
Printing and! publishing, ... 0. ....ccccccecsccses 47.46] 47.50] 44.01] 143-8] 142-0] 142-7] 228-9} 226-2) 210-5 
Rubber products............seccscceccecsccescesceee! 45,30] 44.87] 46.88] 123-3] 127-6) 132-2] 238-1] 244-2] 261-7 
Textiloiproductal He... kde See wos doaeeeeuccdeee 35.47] 35.70) 33.78] 116-4] 115-5} 114-9) 215-6) 215-4] 202-8 
hread, yarh and cloth..c. Seecccccesectenscebots 39.16} 39.27] 36.21) 110-0} 108-9] 111-7| 227-9] 226-2) 214-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. Shesssdeue 38.25] 38:13] 35.39] 91-1] 89-4] 91-9] 180-6] 176-8} 169-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth............0...+0-- | 37.55] 37.57] 35.36] 99-3] 99-2] 107-4) 208-8] 208-9] 212-8 
Synthetic silk and silk Boods.s..e sas. ess sake 41.34] 41.95) 37.79] 152-3] 151-4] 147-6) 340-5] 343-4] 300-9 
Hosiery and knit goods............cceeeeeeeeees 33.38] 33.03] 30.47} 114-2] 112-0} 120-4) 208-6} 202-4) 202-5 
Garments and personal furnishings.. ..-| 32.27] 32.92) 31.96] 130-7] 130-7} 121-5] 218-9] 223-4] 201-7 
Other textile products............ 37.68] 37:70] 36.71] 96-6] 95-5) 97-7] 179-8]. 177-8} 173-9 
EODSCCO GEES ons ve selon cee e 42.22) 42.30) 39.34] 112-9] 114-9} 117-1] 265-5) 270-5} 256-5 
Bevera, Ee PR aS 48.03] 47.78} 46.63} 170-7] 175-7] 166-2) 276-5} 283-2) 261-9 
Chemicals and allied products 48.52) 48.01] 45.92} 99-2} 99-1] 97-6) 177-0) 174-9] 166-2 
Clay, glass and stone products. 46.84] 46.49] 44.20] 145-2] 147-3) 147-9} 276-6) 278-4] 260-9 
Electric lightiand power.. 49.33] 48.46] 46.84] 170-6] 172-6] 158-1) 267*5) 266-0) 234-0 
Electrical upparatus...... 48.88] 48.68] 45.82] 166-3] 165-1] 165-3] 304-1] 300-7] 283-5 
FOR) ANG SLOCL PTOAUCEBesiscic son orcs wloaclon enka neariae 49.99] 50.35) 48.67] 106-7) 107-3) 110-4] 175-3) 177-5] 176-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 53.89] 53.17] 50.75] 134-2] 137-1) 146-1] 196-4] 198-1] 200-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...., Ot: ade eesioke 48.19] 48.20] 46.41): 109-2) 110-5} 117-0] 183-7} 185-9} 190-5 
Agricultural Implements. iseci2 eeesy.< i cueasiee Ave 46.60] 48.83} 47.76]. 166-5] 166-9] 209-8] 287-0) 301-5) 379-1 
Land vebicles and aircraft...........scsceceeeecs 50.94] 52.25] 50.90} 103-7} 104-1] 99-1] 162-6) 167-4] 155-3 
Automobiles and DOING? nies ea ats Cresaleneree 51.96] 55.05] 53/13) 123-7] 124-6] 110-6} 167-1] 178-3} 152-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............+... 48.80] 47.50] 47.47} 68-9] 69-9] 95-3] 112-1] 110-7) 151-2 
Heating appliances. i s.2 las vcelsbeeecedevessetcce 45.87| 45.60) 43.73] 159-5] 155-6] 149-8] 276-9} 268-3] 248-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) ..........0.005 50.90] 50.03] 47.40] 102-4] 102-5] 102-0) 219-8] 216-3] 199-3 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 48.78] 47.72] 47.57) 87-5] 87-5) 96-3) 206-8} 202-3] 204-6 
Other iron and steel products............2-.ss00- 47.78| 47.30] 45.33]~ 98-9] 98-8} 100-3] 172-4} 170-4] 167-1 
Non-ferrous metal products oaensase shacks ody anenire ete 50.69} 50.02] 48.04] 112-9] 113-6] 122-1] 212-2) 210-8} 212-9 
Non-metallic mineral products........2..+++eeessee: 54.82] 53.72) 52.40}-125-2] 128-1] 122-1] 234-6] 235-2] 219-4 
Masodliancous) oo ny titted; Sos her comictn ete 38.34] 38.56] 35.99] 166-9] 163-7] 144-4] 285-3] 281-4] 265-6 
MRGSUNE Sarna tech Wee ten cans ener deme ae 38.64] 39.73] 87.92] 139-1) 112-9] 203-2) 267-7) 223-3) 386-2 
MUMIA cs sates ote coda as pels deneckis tue deere tent 54.04] 52.48) 51.41] 104-3] 103-9} 102-4) 176-5] 170-7) 164-8 
C beaipleiniaieiels picibels shay others divs vis» aimio a cbelswiatete See. Via’ Pa\eds 53.71] 50.88] 50.90} 99-0] 96-9] 99-9} 209-0} 193-8] 199-8 
Metallic ores.......... He esgic sisi bigs his oR, cystety aie dare Ek ath ; 90-0} 143-6].140-6] 132-5 


ee ee rr 


Ce ee eee ie os 


Transportation. ... if 


ee et ee ee i 


Street railways, cartage and storage.............1... 
Steam railway operation ..........sscesseeeeeeetens 
Shipping and stevedoring...........seccceececccesece 


ee er ee a 


Construction and Maintenance 


161-2| 300-7] 298-9] 280-8 
42,16| 41.32| 39.11] 204.9] 206-4] 188-0] 312-3] 308-1) 267-1 
45.28] 44.96] 45.26] 126-1] 128-0] 125-5| 224-2] 225-8] 222-8 
41.30] 40.30] 37.82|.224-3| 225-5] 206-0] 331-6] 325-3] 278-9 


52.58] 51.92] 51.75] 144-5] 147-4] 146-4] 231-8] 233-4] 231-3 


Biilding ss87-1) ahs his aus Re ame otinigeivte tae eta ew on 45,96] 45.92] 44.42] 187-7| 188-8] 174-0] 301-7] 303-1] 269-2 
PU Way otee sents Ge tren ingests mnie ues: 1...) 36.64] 36.61] 35.29] 128:0] 132-3] 128-8) 243-0] 251-1] 236-4 
Baa eee ae hve de aaets Utah aeamernae a 42.56| 41.63] 41.86], 92-0] 95-3} 95-9| 197-6] 200-2) 202-3 
Services (as indicated below)................ Nee 28.60] 28.43] 26.85] 144-9] 146-9] 147-4) 252-3) 254-1] 238-9 
Hotels‘and restaurants.........s.cccscesecces pee yee 26.41] 26.19]25.25] 153-5] 159-4] 155-6] 268-1) 276-4] 259-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries) ; i 211-2 
RAG eee Ginn rors i cdtceteett cre cecum tak 219-4 
Rated ete iates bs oc 4 218-2 
Wholesale : 43.24 238-9) 221-5 
Eight Leading Industries, ............/..¢00.be-c00cee+| 48.78 43.55] 42.15 132-2] 132-4] 133-3] 224-6] 223-8] 218-0 
Finance........... Ge Gaerne ge hoeendowe 2, 41.20] 41.20] 39.08] 147:8| 147-8] 142-7) 209-9] 209-9| 192-0 
Banks and trust companies................ ee '...| 37.37| 37.34] 34.85} 158:8] 158-8} 153-4) 227-9) 227-7) 204-7 
Brokerage and stock market operations..........|...| 51.55] 50.70] 48.28],150:0] 149-4) 152-8/ 223-6] 219-0) 213-7 
[Lith Baring Cir Biro Ore RE SHB BARE Erte oe 45,82| 45.96] 44.35] 133-6] 133-6] 128-4) 190-5] 191-0] 177-3 

Nine Leading Industries...............0.0....000.000 | 43.67] 43.46] 42,031 132-8] 133-0! 133-7! 224-0] 223-2] 216-9 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


eS 


Nov. 1, 1949 Oct. 1, 1949 Nov. 1, 1948 
Industries 
Men Women| Men | Women| Men | Women|} Men { Women 
No. No. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing MMA Le ob sic cURAG IS, 31c\0 gr: sablats 826.239) 249.320 76°8 23-2 76-8 23-2 77-2 22-8 
Animal products—edible...............005- 31,066) 7,644 80°3 19-7 79-1 20-9 80-1 19-9 
IAN PLOMUCESS cu.ctereth ste ainvarelaiaoisreie'ervivrec’es 2,806 1,555 64-3 35-7 64-4 35-6 63-1 36-9 
(eather And Products: si. ois odaiere siscesceccs 18,723} 12,277; 60-4 39-6 60-3 39-7 61-0 39-0 
OOS: ANU SOCK ¢.cveigucOceelnas soasccie vial 11,114 8,318 57-2 42-8 56-9 43-1 57-5 42-5 
Lumber and products, ..........2eecseeeees 76,337} 6,652]. 92,0 8-0 92-1 7:9 91-6 8-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.............++ 48,031) 2,396) 95-2 4-8 95°3 4-7 94-7 5:3 
PE HILUTOs Red deine «c's s c/a see's ocieeiace'seivlot 16,950 2,189 88-6 11-4 88-8 11-2 87-6 12-4 
Other lumber Send. TBR relsih =<) a:e:a/a/e avabevoe 11,356} 2,067) 84-6 15-4 84-9 15-1 86-0 14-0 
Plant products—edible................+-00- 43,550} 25,861 62-7 37-3 61-2 38°8 64-3 35-7 
Pulp and paper products. AA eccs- ) 91,310] 22,827} 80-0 20-0 80-2 19-8 80°3 19-7 
Pulp and paper.... * 46,216 2,504 94-9 5-1 94-8 5-2 95-2 4-8 
Paper products wast = 13,944 8,098 63-3 36-7 63-3 36°7 62-8 37-2 
Printing and publishing................-- 31,150} 12,225) 71,8 28-2 71-9 28-1 71-0 29-0 
BUSEY PFOCUOES Hs ous cc ioic a4 Qs 0.0 00 «0 ocleivla 15,306} 5,629 73°1 26-9 74-0 26-0 74-4 25-6 
MIMELIC, BT OGUGCES Uae a: 0/se aa'p o.8)dtUiansala/a/s.marele «fale 74,503) 88,628 45-7 54-3 45-8 54-2 45-2 54-8 
iMhresd)jyarmand cloth ,ises sies00.0evie% 37,516} 20,856 64-3 35-7 64-2 35-8 62-1 37-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth..............+0% 13,924) 8,531 62-0 38-0 61-0 39-0 60-0 40-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth..............4. 7,852] 5,801 57-5 42-5 58-1 41-9 57+5 42-5 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,878} 5,077 70-1 29-9 70-1 29-9 66-9 33-1 
Hosiery and knit goods...............++- 8,863] 15,505 36-4 63-6 36-7 63-3 35-3 64-7 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 19,049] 44,375} 30-0 70-0 30-5 69°5 30-2 69-8 
Other textile products.................06. 9,075 7,892} 53-5 46-5 53°5 46-5 53+4 46-6 
MEMES ORIY i antes tial 0100's 6.0 nisie\o\g\sio.s/eis 0\s\s,0.0\6,s 4, 263 5, 782 42-4 57-6 43-8 56°2 41-2 58-8 
SEER OR trie drasestc PAs sce: 9) o.ain.51s\e.e.6 (Fse\e'e e)huaia/@ 17,198 2,566 87,0 13-0 88-0 12-0 86-5 13-5 
Chemicals and allied products..........-.. 32,998} 10,685). 75-5 24-5 75-4 24-6 75-8 24-2 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 19,676} 2,418) 89-1 10-9 89-1 10-9 87-9 12-1 
Electric light and power...........++0++00% 30,839] 4,273} 87-8 12-2 88-0 12-0 88-2 11-8 
PL GCATICAL APNATALIUG is 4 aiatnicvw alniviainaie.e.o.c\eicsisies 37,959] 14,838} 71-9 28-1 72-2 27-8 72-1 27-9 
Tron’and steel products...........-..ccceeees 263,791} 22,091 92-3 7-7 92-3 7-7 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 34,851 1,675) 95-4 4-6 95-5 4-5 95-7 4-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 24,136) 3,335) 87,9 12-1 87:8 12-2 88-8 11-2 
Agricultural inplements............++2055 14,100 919 93-9 6-1 93-9 6-1 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft. 7 111,251 6,704) 94:3 5-7 94-2 5-8 94-5 5+5 
Automobiles and parts......... aia 43,466 5,030 89-6 10-4 89-6 10-4 89-5 10-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 13,115 494 96+4 3-6 96-4 3-6 96-6 3-4 
Heating appliances..........0.s++eeeeeeee 8,415 527; 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 93°5 6-5 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 10,617 945} 91-8 8-2 92-1 7-9 92-2 7:8 
Foundry and machine shop products. TA 7,972 398} 95-2 4-8 95-0 5-0 95-5 4-5 
Other iron and steel products............. 39,334 7,094} 84-7 15-3 84-9 15-1 84-6 15-4 
Non-ferrous metal products...........+.055 39,851] 6,254) 86-4 13-6 86-7 13°3 85-3 14-7 
Non-metallic products............06seeeee 14,397 1,410 91-1 8-9 90-9 9-1 91-6 8-4 
PESO CLAN OO UR: fied so.c1sic «tiaieRa's wiavivid wb ofnls ole 11, 666 7,930 59-5 40-5 60-7 39°3 62-7 37-3 
MINN a Fe A Wa (Wasnie wad najeeig SHA Six. > 0 v< onl alo 65.019 997 98-5 1/5 98-2 1-8 98-3 1-7 
ROMERS EER Deere ar ir aald aor ais nicia[eiana’eie) sie 6s Solu 85.115 1.863 97-9 21 97-8 2°2 97-9 2-1 
MEM th chon arta ccecaie hie .e-a ried sGxia)49.0 84 4 clef. 24,756 222 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
Ler Ts 7 ee Pr ae ae ae | 43,364 860} 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...-.... 16,995 781 95-6 4-4 95-5 4-5 95-9 4-1 
Communications. ...............0.0026 0000s 26.079) 29.000 47-3 52-7 47-4 52-6 47-5 52-5 
RIOR DOS, «Aa tka tiaisisra Saigo aise s,013,95 0 alesis 7,001 1,586} 81-5 18-5 81-3 18-7 81-1 18-9 
RBIS DLIOUCH Sue seaecis nv, oft nis beoims.c: ob © <cesats 17,081} 26,604; 39-1 60-9 39-2 60-8 39-9 60-1 
Transportation.........2.....:.00eseeeewens 174.803) 11.195) 940 6-0 93-9 6-1 94-1 5-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage........ 59,777) . 4,529) 93:0 7-0 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 
Steam railway operation. P 86,996 5,348 94-2 5-8 94-3 5°7 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and stevedoring on 28,030} 1,318) 95:5 4-5 94-4 5-6 96-0 4-0 
Construction and Maintenance............ 259,365} 4,705) 98-2 1-8 98-2 1:8 98-2 1-8 
LEU UG CAYO: 2 eae, See eee: 127,577 3,215 97-5 2:5 97-5 2-5 97°5 2-5 
“eed eet aN <ictrstacntuiacats Surestetatntchy- «(b72;0, 60,5 92,114 1,356 98°5 1-5 98-5 1-5 98-3 1-7 
ERE foe ale atctarh iarloisigetsial hare 08/08" esm, «16,6 39,674 134 99°7 0-3 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services | (as specified below)................ 36.483] 38.196} 48-9 | 51-1 48-4 51-6 48-5 51-5 
Hotels and restaurants.............0-000005 22,941) 22,832} 50-1 49-9 49-8 | 50-2 50-6 49-4 
-Personal (chiefly laundries)...........-...- 7,539] 12,272) 38-1 61-9 38-0 62-0 39-5 60-5 
RN dice 60. e'a, 4.2 s\e)6: 6.0 SKA Alta, ale: «a ove, </aie 182,813} 118.469 60-7 39-3 61-9 38-1 60-3 39-7 
PUGh ate sarday add ofeamestda.s.0.00,%,«/aetamiem oe 117,473] 97,188 54-7 45-3 56-2 43-8 54-6 45-4 
REESE LAI 1a t/s70. coavoun\ aroyansysiofavare\ata1s) shavsiosorore 65,340} 21,281 75-4 24-6 75°7 24-3 74-5 25-5 
Eight Leading Industries.................. 1,655,916) 453.745) 78-5 21-5 78-6 21-4 79-1 20-9 
UE TWA GR i eas a an a 47.669) 43.017 52-6 47-4 52-5 47-5 53-0 47-0 
Banks and trust companies.............-..- 25,533) 26,431) 49-1 50-9 49-0 51-0 49-8 50-2 
nee and stock market operations. . 2,265) 1,245) 64-5 35-5 65-0 35-0 65-3 34-7 
SUE cc cleidy GRR ss sob asleep «sma 19,871) 15,341 56-4 43-6 56-3 43-7 56-5 43-5 
AUT Tadustrics  Bbee OS RE) RRBs eee ae 1,703,585) 496.762) 77-4 22-6 77-6 22-4 78-1 21-9 
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TABLE C-6.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables G-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 


salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Worked 


All 
Week preceding Manu- Durable 
factures Goods 
No. No. 

Nov TOSS ote ockras,.:0 be ete leer ee 44-9 45-3 
Nov 1 PSROMG:. 5. Sime ve. c aotelatre:cialttes poets 42-4 42°5 
Nov E1087, ace. wcnsciete ste eee 42-9 43-2 
Nov. 1h 1048 to gece: hes at ete ae 43-1 43-2 
Dee PE PES! Lo eta e's bore tak nerteen oe 43-2 43-4 
*Jan Were BAO. aod Me aie aero cane erick 40-6 41-0 
Feb, TE USO Sr eee ve Pata tetas we 42-9 43-2 
Mar De PU ORO Sd Be a hog es tees 43-0 43-2 
Apr TE POA HE eee een are ste as eae 42-9 43-2 
May De FOGG Fhe te doce iets eee 42-5 42-7 
June POA Oe esos cite ace certs 40-8 41-1 
July B} FONG, Se oe so tebe Coes 41-8 42-4 
Aug. DD | «CBRE ds ce sree eS Aes 41-9 42-1 
Sept Dy 3846) Sac hoes cee ees cpdaee 42-4 42-5 
Oct Se 9 ORD 535. civ. sea pattems eee 42-7 43-0 
Nove 10 1040 bode, oh ie ek 42-8 42-8 


*The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Non- All Non- 
Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. ets. cts. ets. 
44-6 67-5 74-8 60-6 
42-3 72°9 79-4 66-7 
42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
42-9 99-5 107-9 91-4 


TABLE C-7._WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures (1) 


Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 


Average Weekly 


Week preceding 


Non-Durable 


Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 


Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nov Do PED Sy. O cies, hi ctieee lmao eae 32-55 30°31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
Nov Be (ROMO ds oe cae hn hota unre a ont chee 33-32 30-91 35-83 33-75 31-17 28-21 
Nov Ie PGE (.; Genet comes tics ctdenes 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
Nov Be PREG cee Cee ae ct silat 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
Dec SUES des tice ens eo te oot 43-59 41:47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
*Jan Tee SOND. Zones 0S piauk shies Sess ete 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Feb. Ie PY oe ee ee eats 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Mar. Pe L080), Foe 9 reat Os Menyenae 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Apr. Mea MAU. Senin ais ap aiatewal ce aca 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
May Oe MED. 3 ra gerd S wiot ae Seapca, tito ace 44-31 41-91 47-30 45°35 41-49 38-37 
June TEP GAG. pire nce Panini ovtclatage 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July Th RP LEAG 2. dirs sce aae tapes cian ae 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
Aug. 3s. BOLGOOs ee. S.. oy chee kad tice ar 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
Sept Dee GAG) onc. bye Soc Pepiemite comers 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct. BE et NORD Foe h0 s out vik seas oc 44-72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
Nov Loy gM RSA ere: MES Sie eve t 44-93 42°59 48-12 46-18 42-08 39-21 


1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


Average Hours Worked 


Nov. 1, 
1949 


INV ONGECR Lata ees Some wks Ns 6405 oe vee 
POPOWLO tee nasee ene hae sia see esc ceees 


WINMAD Oe ca ae IM TITS aN coo: cers bar 
VENOM VEL secret cl ee eit ls: cies acclsie c'aie 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
43-5 44-7 89-9 90-8 84-8 
45-4 45-7 88-9 88-6 86-9 
44-4 45-1 90-4 90-1 86-5 
42-2 42-3 104-2 104-1 100-3 
42-8 43-1 96-9 96-6 93-5 
42-6 43-2 102-5 102-4 98-8 
42-2 42-9 101-3 100°8 96-6 
38-1 38-5 119-4 118-1 114-7 
42-9 43-5 95-3 95-1 91-1 
41-1 413 102-7 102-7 99-7 
42-0 41:3 113-1 113-2 105-2 
42-5 42-6 96-0 95-8 92-7 
37°8 38-0 117-3 117-5 113-0 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


———————— OOOO  ———“—“—_—_——_—_— 


Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
: Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries SS ee ens 
Nov.1|Oct. 1)Nov.1| Nov.1)/Oct. 1) Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov.1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
(IEE 
No No.| No cts cts cts 
Mamufacturing. .... 2.0.0.0... cece cece eee e ese cece eneeeee 42-8| 42-7) 43-1) 99-5| 99-3) 95-5) 42-59) 42-40) 41-16 
*Durable manufactured goodS..........+.+eeeeeeeeeeee 42-8| 43-0| 43-2] 107-9] 107-8] 103-4] 46-18) 46-35) 44-67 
Non-durable manufactured goods jess -" "| 42-9] 42-5] 43-1] 91-4) 91-0} 87-6) 39-21] 38-68) 37-76 
Animal products—edible......... 43-5} 41-9] 43-3} 100-3] 98-3] 93-8] 43-63) 41-19) 40-62 
Dairy products........-++++++ F _.| 46-6] 45-5} 46-4) 76-4) 75-9] 72-7) 35-60) 34-53) 33-73 
Meat products.........seeeeeseccrereessees ..| 43-8] 42-7] 43-0} 109-8] 109-2) 103-6) 48-09} 46-63) 44-55 
Leather products 40-3| 40-7} 40-6] 76:3) 75-7) 73-8) 30-75] 30-81] 29-66 
Leather boots and shoes.........0+eeseececeeeeeeeees 39-3| 40-1} 40-1] 73-8| 73-3} 71-1) 29-00] 29-39) 28-51 
*Lumber products.........--.+ ice sisi 42-0| 42-2) 41-6] 91-4] 90-9] 88-5] 38-39] 38-36) 36-82 
Rough and dressed (Datei js SApraS oUt icap baBooocoet ic 41-2| 41-5} 41-0} 96-9] 96-0} 93-4] 39-92] 39-84] 38-29 
ONTGINGIS), coc ciaccc cnc vetdeccccecicccccsicvccscecevas 45-6| 44-5| 44-1] 76-7| 76:3] 77-7) 34-98] 33-95) 34-27 
UUTNIGUTC, oc. ccc es ccc eve cccccecncscvascccccccacovcs 43-3| 43-2] 42-4! 86-6] 86-7| 83-6) 37-50] 37-45] 35-45 
Musical instruments...........sccccceccccvccsecescves 44-8] 45-5] 44-5] 86-6] 85-2) 81-8) 38-80] 38-77) 36-40 
Plant products—edible..........seeeeseeeseeeeeereeees 44:2| 42-0) 43-1] 77-1| 76-4] 73-6] 34-08] 32-09) 31-72 
Flour and other milled products............e++eee00 45-9| 46-4] 45-1) 96-0) 95-9} 90-2) 44-06] 44-50) 40-68 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..........+..seeeeeees 43-4| 39-2) 40-9] 72-2) 72-9} 70-4] 31-33) 28-58] 28-79 
Bread and bakery products.......+++eeeeeeeeereeeees 43:9| 43-7| 43-4] 78-6] 79-0] 75-5] 34-51) 34-52) 32-77 
Chocolate and cocoa products.....--.-seneeeeeeeeees 43-3| 42-9| 43-0} 66-0) 66-4] 63-5| 28-58] 28-49} 27-31 
Pulp and paper products..........eseeceeeceeeeececeeee 45-4) 45-1| 45-6) 108-8} 108-5] 105-2] 49-40) 48-93) 47-97 
Pulp and paper mills..........eceeeeeceecseeeeeneees 48-5| 47-9| 49-1] 114-3] 113-8] 112-5) 55-44) 54-51) 55-24 
Paper products.........00cceccsecccoccescesececeees 44-1] 44-0| 43-1] 86-0] 85-8) 81-5] 37-93) 37-75) 35-13 
Printing and publishing.........+++e+eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 41-0] 41-0) 40-7] 115-0) 114-8] 105-8| 47-15) 47-07| 43-06 
Rubber products.......scceccsccccsccsecccccsccvcceces 42-0} 40-9] 43-1] 101-9] 102-9] 104-1) 42-80} 42-09) 44-87 
Textile—all branches.........cecscececceevecccssscoers 41-2| 41-4] 41-7| 80-4] 80-6] 75-2) 33-12) 33-37| 31-36 
Thread, yarn and cloth...... “"| 43-7| 43-8] 44-3} 84-7) 84-8] 77-1) 37-01] 37-14] 34-16 
Cotton yarn and cloth........++++seeeeee - 42-8] 42-6] 43-4| 85-9] 86-3] 78-1] 36-77| 36-76] 33-90 
Woollen yarn and cloth........--.e+seeeeeeeeeeee 43-7| 43-6] 43-7| 79-7| 79-7| 75-5) 34-83] 34-75) 32-99 
Synthetic silk and silk goodS..........s.seeeeeeseees 44-9| 45-6] 46-1| 86-8] 86-7] 77-3) 38-97] 39-54) 35-64 
Hosiery and knit goods. ......5-++ssceceereeeeeeences 41-8] 41-2] 41-3] 75-3| 75-3) 70-0) 31-48) 31-02} 28-91 
Garments and personal furnishings.............+.+0+5+ 37-7| 38-3| 38-3} 76-4] 76-9] 73-9) 28-80) 29-45] 28-30 
BUDO DACCOs «cisco cisisels's eee APOULGD SCOT Hoc COAL ODIO: A 43-7| 43-6) 42-8] 89-6] 89-3] 84-4) 39-16] 38-93] 36-12 
Beverages... .... cece cece cece eccecenecsceveseereesenes 43-3] 43-3) 43-5} 99-4| 99-3] 96-2] 43-04) 43-00] 41 85 
Distilled and malt liquor.........-.0eeeeeeeseeeeeees 42-3] 42-0] 42-8! 104-7] 105-3] 101-4] 44-29) 44-23) 43 40 
Chemicals and allied products........-.++eeeeeseeeeees 44-0] 43-7| 44-0] 99-5] 99-3] 95-1] 43-78] 43-39) 41-84 
Drugs and medicines........-.+++eeeeeeeeeeeereceees 42-2} 41-6] 42-0) 83-1) 82-9] 78-5] 35-07| 34-49] 32-97 
*Clay, glass and stone products.........+seeeeeeeeeeees 45-6] 45-8| 45-5} 98-4! 98-1] 93-3] 44-87] 44-93) 42-45 
Glass products.........eeeeeeeeeececeeeeereceseeeees 46-2| 45-9| 45-7} 94-3] 93-7] 89-0] 43-57) 43-01) 40 67 
Lime, gypsum and cement products 47-6| 47-4| 47-1] 99-2] 99-2] 92-9] 47-22) 47-02) 43-76 
*Plectrical apparatus..........+-eeeeeeeeeeee aioe eeiteate 42-2} 41-8] 41-4} 109-4] 109-3] 104-3] 46-17] 45-69) 43-18 
Heavy electrical apparatus !...........seeeeeeeeeeees 43-0| 42-7] 43-0} 121-8] 121-7] 115-5] 52-37) 51-97) 49 67 
*Tron and steel products.........+-+-seseeeeeeeee 42-6} 43-1] 43-6] 113-4] 113-5] 108-3] 48-31] 48-92) 47-22 
Crude, rolled and forged products 43-7| 43-2) 44-8| 120-5] 120-0] 110-8] 52-66] 51-84) 49-64 
Primary iron and steel...........2+2eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 43-4] 43-1] 44-6] 122-6] 122-2] 112-4] 53-21) 52-67) 50-13 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............+++eeeeeees 43-3| 43-5] 44-8] 105-3] 104-9] 99-9) 45-59] 45-63) 44-76 
Agricultural implements............-+eeeeeereeeeeeeeee 38-5] 41-1] 41-1] 113-6) 113-8] 112-8] 43-74] 46-77) 46-36 
Land vehicles and aircraft....... 42-1) 43-4] 43-3] 117-9] 118-5] 115-1) 49-64] 51-43) 49-84 
Railway rolling stock..........-++-++ 43-5] 44-3] 44-6] 114-3] 113-7] 112-3] 49-72) 50-37 50-09 
Automobiles and parts........- peamenner ““"] 39-9] 42-4] 41-4] 123-7] 125-4] 122-4) 49-36) 53-17) 50 67 
Aeroplanes and parts........scseceeeeseeeceseeeeeere 46-1| 43-8] 44-6) 109-8] 110-7| 100-1] 50-62| 48-49) 44-64 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..........c.+eseeereeees 42-9| 41-9] 44-2| 110-3] 109-2] 105-2] 47-32] 45-75) 46-50 
Tron and steel fabrication N.€.3......-.++eeeeeeeeeeeeees 43-0| 42-6] 42-5] 109-0] 108-4] 102-8] 46-87) 46-18) 43-69 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.......-.-.++++++> eida Betele te 43-2} 42-8] 43-5] 98-1] 98-6] 95-0| 42-38) 42-20) 41-33 
Foundry and machine shop products.........-+++++++ “"| 43-2} 42-3] 44-4] 111-6] 111-0) 105-7] 48-21) 46-95 46-93 
Sheet metal. work...........ccccccsceccevccccves te carte 43-4| 42-8] 42-9} 102-5) 102-4) 97-0) 44-49 43-83] 41-61 
*Non-ferrous metal products......---++-+++005 re tameels 44-1] 43-5] 44-0] 109-2] 108-9] 103-6| 48-16] 47-37] 45-58 
Smelting and refining..........+.+0-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 45-0] 44-41...... 118-8), 118-3) set 53-46) 52-44)..... ‘ 
Aluminum and its products.........++00+eeeeeeeeeee 43-4) 43-2]...... 100-5} 100-3]...... 43-62] 43-33]...... 
Brass and copper manufacturing “""] 42-8] 42-4] 42-8} 106-8] 106-1] 99-1] 45-71) 44-99 42-41 
Non-metallic mineral products.......-..++se+00+ ....) 43-0] 42-1) 43-0) 119-5} 118-9} 113-0) 51-39 50-06) 48-59 
Petroleum and its products........--.+++++ setebiadtel 42-5| 41-3} 41-8] 127-2] 126-3] 121-3] 54-06] 52-16) 50 70 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.........+++++++++ 41-9} 42-2} 41-6] 85-8} 86-1] 81-9] 35-95] 36-33] 34-07 
in 44.5) 43-8] 43-5) 118-6) 116-8) 115-1) 52-78 51-16} 50-07 
40-3} 39-4] 39-4] 132-1] 127-7) 127-7| 53-24 50-31) 50-31 
46-5] 45-8] 45-3} 117-2} 116-4) 114-1) 54-50 53-31) 51-69 
45-5} 44-9) 45-3] 102-6] 102-5) 99-4] 46-68 46-02) 45-03 
Local Transportation’...........-.-0-:eeseeeeeeeeeeees 46-0) 45-6) 45-2| 102-0) 101-4] 97-6) 46-92| 46-24) 44-12 
Building Construction.............- mith am athad a oeceiaa iets 41-3) 41-5] 41-7] 109-0) 108-2) 104-7) 45-02 44-90) 43-66 
Highway Construction...............-.00seeeeeeeeeee: 38-1) 38-6] 39-1] 86-7} 85-4} 81-0] 33-03) 32-96) 31-67 
Services (as indicated below)......-.+++++ aida, Hoe paciible ois 41-9| 42-0] 41-9} 65-0) 64-3) 61-1) 27-24 27-01) 25-60 
Hotels and restaurants....... ah Beso Ouse emeeaan 49-4| 42-5] 42-2| 63-9| 63-1] 60-7| 27-09] 26-82) 25-62 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......-.-+s-+seeseeserrees 41-0| 40-9] 41-2} 67-1] 66-9| 62-0) 27-51} 27-36) 25-54 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. E 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Sept. 1, 1949, 228-1; Oct. 1, 1949, 230-9; Nov. 1, 1949, 231-1; at Nov. 1, 1948, the 
index was 219-2. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 


eee“ SSS OOOO 


Z Index Numbers (Av. 1946—100) 
verage si : 
Date Soom eh Aen HREM | aca Average 
Worked E ‘af E oeuey 3 Ww We Cost of Real 
per Week Jarnings Jarnings i eekly eae Weekly 
ees Earnings 
ets. $ 
Week preceding— 
January Tie L045 ):..\agic thee: stenae 46-1* | 70-0 32:27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February) -1,4 “L045. 18-225. ete 45-4 70-1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 G- 
March ei, W046 5. 3s eee i Beka: 45-8 70-1 32.11 106-3 96-0 110-7 n 
April Ly VO4B.. ae Me. LM. 45-6* 70-4 32. 10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 . 
May dies SPO45 Sey ee ete 45-5 70°5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 v7 
June iy LO4D)) at Seta eee 44-3 70°3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 } 
July Ley 1945: ae ele ot oes 44-3 79-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August iy L045 eee. cones 44-3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September. J 1045... 0:02. -28.52. 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 ; 
October dea 1946... reece 34ne 44-7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 ? 
November 1, 1945......... Ee 44-9 67-5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 ‘ 
December 1, 1945........ 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 i 
January MS WO4G . rai ey arate ete ahe 44.2% 67-9 30.01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Pebrudry ii)! L946. sors een vis ae 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 ' 
March LS. 19462. 2 :8oe. vets 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-8 97-2 101-7 
April HER L046, SECO etek 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Bar 1946: Seka een 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June lie, 19466 -:AN ae teers 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July NG? W94G:,. se teeta iatetle « 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August tee A946). Se eee. ee 2 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September) T5) 1946... ks. idem 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 r 
October Mee LO4G aay en cate ate 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946... Sees h ee 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December +1," 1946...0.5....7. Peas 43-2 74-5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
Mfanuary siete (104%. os he....eeeien 42.7% 76-2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 ; 
Pabwuery i-th 1947... ise. avees as 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March ie 1947... ee oR 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104°3 106-1 
April Be TOGRS: oh Wea. 43-2 77-6 33.52 110-9 105-7 104-9 t 
May Be L9ADS, Rete a eee ec 43-2 78:3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June DOS res ieee 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-2 ; 
July Dee 1947-2 Ee. ee. 42-0 80-8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August We BLOAT. octet ssemtdieteis s 42-5 81-3 34.55 114:°3 110-5 103-4 { 
Septembersdy 01047). so, 032. 0nde os. 42-3 $2-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October Tee LO475 | fe oe eee 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 } 
Nowemberedgy TOET! o.. Meee sda: 42-9 84-7 36.34 120°3 116-2 103-5 ¥ 
HDecembetin. JOA. veh hk weavers. 43-5 85-6 37.24 123-2 118-1 104-3 \ 
January jh oe ET ee on ee 43-2* 86-6 Bae 123-8 120-0 103-2 
Hepruary sky 1048. - aeek aces. 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Dee LOSS se een sero 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 J 
April D> SA0ERS OLS oPocdes 43 -2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 ' 
May i FLO4R2 | Oe EPL eee. 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 i 
June Be A968? eee eed 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 . 101-0 L 
July he OASE. co REE vite Sere. 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 4 
August RAS OAR E Sy SeRE Ge nee a 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 { 
Mepteniber ili, 1948), eek Pee. 3 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 f 
October hey MOSS.) rth eee ee 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 ' 
November 115. 19485: a) 8b) i.e 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 r 
Decemberat) 1948. .6. 54.2588: 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 , 
January ee SLOSOD SRR ogee < 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 . 
ebruarsctalye 1949... fae) ees 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 : 
March Wy §1949 5.2%, obi, mist dteers 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April hey SLOBOE AE Rr ere trees 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 ‘ 
May ar SL OSO2 sea are adie 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 1 
June RRR AREY © Ss, ee 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 { 
July UR LOSO NRA BRAS 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August Reh LOSO rr ce LEER Ab. hein 41-9 98-S 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September: Ty. 1949.2 0.5.0... 05. 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October Te G40). MeL oe SOA. 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 . 
November 1, 1949(1).............. 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
. Nore: Average Rea] Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100.) 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
| hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33,17; 


' April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
: 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-i.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month 
; Male Female Total Male } Female Total 
January ROAD eb Seperate c's cniold Aaveies «.oealelsere een 87,552 36,021 123,573 41,337 18,674 60,011 
January AGAG SF Seeeiias «cca AertloMts av ate lalste aie s.6 53, 801 26,245 80,046 151,618 34,336 185, 954 
January NOAT 5 TAs Me aieersiaard asa hiere ele aigd oleae ed cs.» 54,742 34,987 89,729 135,956 28,221 164,177 
January VAR isch aitctettatarel atclaiatelarats! stpiaigd's <.».vielere’e . 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January OSD We Merial evalaiv ols OOiirs ayere’srarnalie ota sis ¥ = 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 
February QA Se Mettare lel ata ae\ hee ottatei ols ¢ « bile lars es 10,026 12,990 23,016 204 , 897 51,909 256, 806 
March ROSQ: = Sh SER AR ale chante cle vie eB are 66/e.n's oie 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April AG A er itaiole ide Matade cia. tlle oes sls 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
May GAO Se. SRR y ase cid tari dicse © ve'ale,ss)0%e ; 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203 , 726 
June DADs ate itears Aouta tes sdiays bare nico ene 23,539 24,0385 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July T9469 Ae aes oicte An lors oc a eee es ; 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August 194G 5... oe Met as tik aes oa ele eA GTS 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September R940 92 Ge RN aslered oad xian oidibereiye:s ale we 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October POAG ed Peer teld felsic tates od ey Se | 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143 , 047 
Mivember “1940. 55 oop cies cone sone w ena sianees 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
December EOSO i Re a hy fo Sate van inwe V0.8 F555 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220, 784 
January QOBO(E a. Mere caosinceet he vem sa staeees 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 1, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change From 
November 3, 1949 
Industry Male Female Total 

Absolute | Percentage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......-.....----.022-5005 302 319 631 —208 —25-1 

AB OETAS Sater cs nya cu nm Sinie clr clelewisinla sivlsicle Be visicisie aasine sities 421 9 430 —969 —69°3 

Pulpwood 245 2 247 —816 —76°8 

PUES Pe en rans tts cisinle, © : 137 7 144 —165 —53-4 

Other logging 39 - 39 +12 +44-4 

ESRBETASSC oc. prea csc cotes tem aee nce cry sn cece nace neers 348 4 362 —175 —32-6 

Coal... 154 1 155 —114 —57-6 
Metallic ores— 

PRS ee otek Sse cachg Sea ehnhc ore 21a arniaeniann/ = agmioySione iofavelals 12 1 3 —3 —18-8 

WHOL a sce cones ee win 78 5 83 —57 —40-7 

Witkelisd- citar tt ‘ ed ee 53 = 53 +1 1-9 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 46 1 47 +8 +20-5 

Prospecting and oil producting.........6++++-20e0 esr ee es 5 6 11 —10 —A47-6 

Manufacturing.............-.000 cece cece eee e nese eee eeree 2,445 2,072 4,517 —2,730 —37-7 

Food and kindred products.......-..+++eeseeeeeeeeeeee 314 187 501 —273 —35-3 

Textiles, apparel, etC....2...-. 00sec sees rere cere eeneees 254 1,140 1,394 —1,269 —4T-7 

Lumber and finished lumber products.........++++++++5 397 39 436 —75 —14-7 

Pulp and paper products and printing.....-----++++++++5 314 170 484 —173 —26-3 

Chemicals and allied products.......++++++++s+sss0005> 96 71 167 —72 —30-1 

Products of petroleum and Coal..........+++-e+ee0eeeee> 12 6 18 —13 —41-9 

Rubber products. ........0:seceeeeneee cee ereereeeeeeees 31 20 51 —18 —26-1 

Leather and products.........ce:seeeeeeeeeesecererseee 56 129 185 —203 —52-3 

Stone, clay and glass products.......-.+-++++eeeeeeeeeee 71 12 83 —32 —27-8 

Tron and steel and products........-+-++0eeeee rere eeees 193 39 232 —94 —28-8 

Non-ferrous metals and products......--.++-+.++> eS 130 35 165 —121 —42-3 

Machinery... .......0-ccc se cecccssecnsecevercceceees A 164 28 192 —30 —13-5 

Electrical equipment and products.......-..-.-+s++589% 107 72 179 —25 —12-3 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 306 124 430 —332 —43-6 

Gonmstruction. ..c..o es sce e cece ees sees eencvaeeenees 1,216 57 1,273 —1,115 —46-7 

Transportation and Storage............--+++.se+eeseee ee 319 57 376 —299 —44.3 

Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 187 229 416 —30 —6-7 

1,701 2,683 4,384 +158 +3-7 

546 242 788 —179 —18-5 

1,155 2,441 3,596 +337 +10-3 

768 728 1,496 413 +0-9 

2,694 5,913 8,607 —1,896 —18-1 

1,490 344 1, 834 +324 +21-5 

3, 666 8,752 —1,074 —22-3 

48 1,684 2171 —844 —28-0 

631 219 850 —302 —26-2 


AML MMGustries. ..... 62... cece cece e ccc c ces eetectsee sence 10,401 12,081 22,482 —7,251 —24-4 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 


Occupational Group 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 773 254 1,027 4,001 999 5,000 
Clerical Workers. iste ice. «nate craters vetateln vee el 1,691 2,526 4,217 8,926 14, 660 23, 586 
PIECE IGT ES sicy vie ale Lot flnin Sis: 01's OTE Wehnia eiaval tiene stareats 1,514 1,558 3,072 4,000 7,294 11,294 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 489 5,408 5, 897 13,570 10,912 24,482 
POOH TIEI cco ccle eslatane.« slate Tei ataje sje cle Ato tepeidis a'ssae ate, «eed QB il aelcotete eee 26 2,416 10 2,426 
PROTICULUULS ANGE sS NING 2), craysts:e ts ores oalBe 6 aye aloe ial 291 5 296 1,945 487 2,432 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workora G20. Gis acts rahe 4,100 1,457 5,557 61, 228 11,084 72,312 
Food and kindred products.............0.ess0005 64 41 105 1,109 551 1,660 
Mextiles clothing eb. seo .. «se teen eae ne geen ae 152 1,027 1,179 1, 882 6,533 8,415 
Lumber and wood products.........6.--seeeeees 663 3 666 4,430 116 4,546 
PAD, PAPOF ANG PLINtiNg) A. oa. s we sale laid ire ier 197 59 256 607 300 907 
eather An dsproduets), aa ek <<. ere wtuleiae ovelslole so bates 40 95 135 961 627 1,588 
Stone, clay and glass products.................0. Qo Parone besos 22 155 25 180 

NEG HALWOR KAI «o.c-aiaicheteliw ete ore cla ete tave.s olele ene m « 438 41 479 8,479 419 8,898 
LOCERTCEL estos sin inchoate’ ola CMR RNs a oe OI lela. 101 22 123 1,085 250 1,335 
Transportation equipment, n.@.C..........0..000- LO Soe eecckte 10 560 86 646 
MEAT TI PG Secchi herw ciorelctometeihe.s he Wate > speek Ho. DAES Bere Spea 214 762". sewer 762 
OMSETUGHIOMA c's eaeave Tomtetiss @ Uelan ats xis etna Peewee B88.) Roasawieews 838 16,320 3 16,323 
Transportation (except seamen)...........0. 0000s 361 5 366 10, 249 42 10,291 
Communications and public utility.............. po lees rater 24 346 2 348 
plracoerand SELVICO res ss ce sete Soe aincices tietelere Sein 125 90 215 1,434 887 2,321 
Other skilled and semiskille 721 56 777 8,615 1,027 9,642 
Foremen.. 30 4 34 1,245 127 1,372 
Apprentices. . 100 14 114 2,989 89 3,078 
Rinskalleéct Workers f.tieac.o.09 save eloumacieeedenea 1,516 877 2,393 68, 259 10,993 79,252 
Food and tobacco. . oy: fh 162 233 1,531 2,010 3,541 
Lumber and lumber products 112 1 113 3,249 297 3,546 
Metalworking. 57 19 76 3,120 210 3,330 
Construction........... a DA Sl etaedchicen 245 11,176 1 11,177 
Otherjunskilled workers. f.o.ccs0ee> cscescedornws 1,031 695 1,726 49,183 8,475 57,658 

WD otalsey pct Ooee Ws a.) o RON 3.6 10,400 12,085 22,485 | 164,345 56,439 220,784 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 
Industry : Ai 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Agriculture, Fishing, Ab Shc) hit RR 5 etter nee one HAD UhiCee permis 372 383 309 
RSE LEI he slpcahosk, oc ade ase hav'e cic TR OER MIG. Soviet ae ete eae TOS ae ak em 376 352 261 
Mining..... Passe uaa siaeta sats lavatsver esi fe/ae1s,2 Rho pote leiein/a.t fm steretarerotnien oie eiacaik. i Met teenie are a 126 152 109 
MANNING UUTINP an ge UAve nasa nim Seema deds Same: as oct Mac emer ee eee 3,436 3,720 2,527 
DOC ANG KINGLEC, DEOGUGES..ceu ttiewis oes ack ete ier. can Cee 556 582 395 
Bex Des TA NOATOL, OG. vaaktics on nisehten Ce ae ot tee ite cee tenn Cane ee §22 665 438 
Lumber and finished lumber products..............0s0scsseseeeeverereeees 348 363 262 
Pulp and paper products and. PrinGlng. o¢..c.c<1e cercmiedic ce sews Uele oe eee eeeieee te 330 346 231 
ehemicsisand sllied producta...>ssee.sasiesss anes ck es eee ae enone 120 152 93 
Products of petroleum: and COAL. sso... 0cc ce cece vase vcvene ee aL ae ae Oe 18 23 13 
GOEDEL PFOMUCES eat aoa helen sare eiparele pan cede qppreere oc aenaeme marae Teeter eee 43 43 31 
Regie OY" BCL PTO CUCES seis oreie id vs Soicutawiwie a ss Gee hehe Sees ae a eae 101 116 75 
Dione, clay and 2lass products). ch... vceesischiorenteacsiahele atten taiemee an 96 109 72 
PFOMMANCIStOOL And PrOGUGES 2s. aodi piece hw ecoriesebseeiea mt oa na we ae van nace Ome 239 263 191 

i niterrous Metals RNG PrOdUCLS:\ cee nsae.ssaleeet ea nasi ee Ue es oul Omme Te 145 164 118 
PRVEA CURED ONIN, orate cltip at Goysuanagi i os Wishes © hea bse taveles Mlapbnore/s dice ahorers GAMES e ehtusien shee 240 273 179 
Plectrical equipment aud products, .)....\- ccs ss ose e ae de pea cee anal same eee 171 194 110 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................6..0000% 407 427 319 
OPAL E UC OME Te cing a ae e et diosa s so ste erate hee cisete as eee te eee oe 1,985 2,048 1,646 
pA arsea TES OU MeeL TELCOS NY CLs GS OLER SOE TAB 0s esczcliscasasare et foc ante kd. ochre rae Ensen 697 649 498 
Communications, and other Pablic Utilities. 0000.6. jcwee sacle ae eaaie soe a 150 141 82 
FLUTE] OME oR OME iA ict Mah ose Fis retols. eregs Soave nele eae Wild cee TE, SIG oe ee 3,030 8, 259 1,874 
PUNANCO, MNS UMAN COME CALEStALO tugs ws sper. tiesiniede seb clatelols in tale OMI amine © eta nveterad 354 388 173 
ete Sic HOque > CUES COE Re DOE REE, oe e ETc ome ont mmr aes re 5,717 5,559 3,501 
PRU FAC UES EY LCS ere erste ett atin rs 6-% 4, eye sry erhibe sis ale Qanatovanys ale Berend oes 16,243 16,651 10,980 
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ae D-5._ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER 1, 1949 


Lg eu a a ike elas Scat sila aati y Siberia cathehlatt eee eae beet Se ae ee 
—————— SSS SSS SS Ss SSS 


Vacancies 
Office 

Reported} Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 

EO Wy OUMTRCLIANA CL... ./S'e:is:sin’vielp 0:6 sje spa,q50/010,01 ° 119 22 
Borner: BIOOlks diva anor ve bccleanotee ss 12- 9 
BmeerCHed Balla Store Seperate hase sterrfasisane siacclars |[o mace atime a+ [le 'sloja sive e's 
PGR POLIS Sia hiliie e's cieaparvisis <lece <i cfacern afsvcte ness 107 13 
Prince Edward Island.................. 304 149 
NBTIATIOULACO WI wit < ncairas) elas viele aaa tieiees 227 133 
PRMIMGEESLUG sco cic bsp drsin> le glassivia'e'» © 77 16 
URIS COGLS soe nee cicratae cic a's wale gctae-s)eie/a° 1,659 987 
PAM OLA cok Acie he oeytiieis siccekts gan Se.» 137 ees s:3% 
UPS WE LCT yc cris ee tails vinta laiaoe ererpsitrelacie 22 22 
CTCTIIES 2 se ANS 0 oe Ren Een rd 725 781 
PYRUOEHOSS oon cleats cele «fais Ach again ia (i 2 
DOVE a EA i, ee i 52 43 
PMO) eee ae ne Oa bedees SOO Con car 18 4 
DW erGs TAS W 2 hie cle cress 16 che .ais) atprarage) oislece?ae 187 19 
Bara bial Weir hye arectte wie cattle ix win) shelagetes care’ chs 37 4 
praney Jo Ee ae eo Rep 346 52 
LENO eo Aare cerce Mee yegres sit sis,afe arepale’s Sio/a's 100 46 
armodtie Shelburness esc oe ces ee oa 34 14 
New Brunswick be Ee) eR 1,627 684 
BESEEBLATEC Se hc clays aialaressneteres cover & ale totge al 0 oa gh 6 1 
Sereara ts DV NTOW 3c sen dic tel vier steietafeqpate’ovstelala’s 111 48 
BOCLIUMOREON on hoe cteeersirarel dak cite aero/as AQ Th oe see « 
ROCEPIOLON wic/eihrte namin heleele wepptgstetionsie/aie 86 100 
EAU CH HN ates ois ture) ciel ojeauis 3 a)sisvecebeiafeneger ciate iol 34 30 
PNIASTUGEOM Gees tie ain cla cain <a Onie ae Salto sions 695 285 
PMESCMEMET LE. a's cattccin barre ici ots! ekePiciegsgerarei stats 29 6 
PRITAE CL ORM, Mia isie inti cies eretnisial vate quenera!e\acaiele 502 170 
St. Stephen....... 36 25 
SBGHOK. wap veces ve sine ap4 39 11 
NOL SEO ica ctor adie iarareee ara lark s/ofeeiagerereisiarsle 49 8 
MBLC RICO sere oh cee eibcatuieiniasa7ibsseletamiotebe“ast he 11,896 4,523 
BAB TIORUOS MR iaiereiaresee egastere tie oie’ efos heusnetegn) eh 23 5 
PPSGATIDNENOIS s orca ieclolesaieie io\erariei- oYeatnrer o's ainl> 32 8 
PITA GAS UIAIATS AEN) sisrchs'g aay tore otsy clan: <b icnatege aye 6 ie) 87 4 
BRE ISA DECI cies \ssaceiorastVopaiemin. 00 6 aus lgtapere ale salt 31 6 
MOPEVADVCLLGT Sot 1s «cores ste rate iw eisiarerevstelesapenega’oPe\o ous 60 22 
MS TIRCOUELTTINE s cis cis atviste-sfets/s( iutuie os debe ein) ay ais 141 57 
WOT GHUNT SoS tore cape aloes on pidtaisi<a-0\e1- Bl des wcteteias 
PP TUIITONC'VILIC...\cicgiss eos sete pcjeue see vee 169 38 
OST u cnt a a ae ae eae toy Ie ets core aoe 33 40 
LONGO atg SNCS hon PE acer catontde 5+ agate ea 95 31 
Lerner 5 Falcitoniage bg satanic araamee eas 170 48 
ATES RC ty slareictavase fevepetare e(eiotaia)oi afateror (oio7s) > 138 118 
ESIICRTEIOEG 0. i670 wei slala’siplsisieteisiacaaue.ss eaaict 58 43 
ib SW G DB i qos aonb ant ameuee 73 29 
MURR ULTAALG! cts, nia’s came totes laleye(peaeysie’s ate" 6 2 
PRN BOBO ose asics tien ee Sek elation anes eveiere 163 37 
Gyn o8 Bae GBeee a ate adeeogr oper apeeon 81 35 
IMAL ANO Jadu siie quae <e.naielerelelGgs CH) lara Poets 226 3 
BRSOANE ICE Ane racee ete cok ni caren asians 13 2 
BONG -IUAUDIET cs a0 see isiti « oielosieepieivtelae's 9g 5 
MPAntMACD VY. -n t csc sahes ins ssidanpp ices 24 17 
AGT ea haa poop ABN TOO Gin Oo ag 7,228 2,891 
PROEEEA TOR oss taranco ad eieallopianie eset es ite | Res ere re 
AGEL Gin Se Gael B4éqepeagaoducCoodr an 943 323 
METIS KEas - clenistcre Sprains s.0'0 cee edie so oss 9 4 
PE CIOHO CLUS JOUD ote eiceicisi= ic tise /siarie aie tia 32 4 
LG) 070) BURRS be Ey i ose fcedadihad 140 33 
St. asthe ANNA Ae cee tains sreree Maer wher 63 23 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...............--- 23 23 
Sin LAE RB ane lerronion ar 52 17 
St. George de Beauce.............++++> 73 106 
BEET VAcinthe,..cis incase s/s op ciently cle 110 59 
RIUM COE c's sja'ee a ccipis cs iais\e.0 slolcjelepie's stoic 200 53 
DM CEOR IGT. Pit nine psisitts, ortte sictarsierete ns osha, 136 31 
PEMIOSED IGUAL vis. dsc > as coc b emumoless os 12 8 
Ia wintgan Falls... 626.2 .cccrucwce cess 49 15 
selaie heal BOOT CHB IGE AAO tae oe 522 159 
Pee epclksc bags naves.o Sp rnppiy? 0's 59 11 
ieuiora LANGE ac see cleats elle Diqapmieede,- 83 61 
BEDFORD URL VOLS s/ci5 o10i 5 4 o'eiciv'o's vv te 0\ esses 252 79 
BU ONES tas aa cic dase pie o\g/0.0.0.0pisiersiny 0's 80 30 
Valleyfield........ssssseeeeeeeeeeeenees 62 18 
DVACHORIA VAIO: cisis:t.c1010 sie crevice nies sleet. os 66 25 


Applicants 
Regis- 

tered Referred Unplaced 

during to Placements end of 

period | vacancies) -———-——————_|_ period 

Regular | Casual 

2,601 121 80 5 7,727 
354 8 A Bs erecentainare 1, 267 
7 Bee ee Cee ee eet ee 1,067 
1, 754 113 73 5 5,393 
895 256 143 42 1,229 
550 179 85 34 823 
345 77 58 8 406 
7,121 2,650 959 403 12,537 
323 136 74 57 472 
291 26 EE a 502 
2,745 1,532 397 173 4,381 
140 5 5] a baw terete 234 
444 82 31 4 744 
165 17 AD hose cee 326 
750 227 106 72 1,380 
94 34 28 1 199 
1,335 424 222 90 2,541 
387 143 50 6 580 
447 24 1 i in IP ee Sor 1,178 
6,725 1,759 1,003 253 11,660 
482 9 4 3 849 
462 103 50 23 765 
390 40 31 9 817 
378 94 43 24 758 
171 45 0 eee See 300 
1, 784 757 395 128 2,523 
576 39 eb. I enitam ates 1,024 
1, 693 527 339 52 3,115 
313 42 10 2 855 
119 35 24 9 217 
357 68 40 3 437 
43,046 12,940 67,266 
144 26 336 
215 25 356 
276 100 397 
219 33 489 
448 45 495 
874 232 1,356 
175 6 318 
535 169 1,426 
190 12 436 
551 126 889 
1,185 215 1,710 
462 207 787 
924 53 1,482 
214 85 383 
286 11 586 
617 129 60F 
816 116 2,082 
394 54 524 
226 34 477 
87 10 132 
508 22 748. 
17, 292 6,999 22,266 
350 587 
4,733 1,499 7,872: 
235 10 599) 
533 45 846 
562 263 592 
227 79 279 
274 28 283 
382 74 570 
597 186 837 
453 88 939 
420 253 592 
593 134 779 
288 10 618 
1,071 103 2,496 
1,809 600 2,904 
532 93 1, 683 
465 127 749 
1,665 397 3,523 
354 72 479 
457 64 893 
458 99 868 
271 


TABLE D-5._ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER 1, 1949 


ee et ee a er ee ee eee ee © 

é 

Vacancies Applicants > 

Office Regis- 
Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies —_——_—_—_————| period 
Regular | Casual 

OPIRTATIOS Soccer os or nee asta cutest cisuyeles 28,343 12,239 55,195 28,331 15,885 3,602 60,652 
PATNDIION co ocw de aleae ats cae ra ian slesaisielsue 62 8 154 104 1 es Seer ye 121 
PSALTION oa cee nas titre arts eves alae sales 241 80 451 _ 277 175 17 360 
Belleville veces. cots eebiasisieit ehh ainace 163 25 466 158 107 12 583 
Bracebridge in cn. oeee sos vp eee nieee's 35 6 179 63 48 3 231 
PSR OGOW oie sik ee hina 2 tp Petals 6:6 111 54 165 95 61 15 155 
PS PAR WONG. vat aictitiitisie the o oie atataoterale oT 298 135 1,108 352 160 33 1,845 
ATOO RU LG ot oteicteristettiescavas a slecnse Bibra ROW ai 510 113 2 242 136 111 8 192 
Carleton Place 195 79 173 128 120 | 30.2. er oe 265 
Chatham.... as ie 5 330 59 830 360 214 75 595 
RIG DOULE ceveveirissa soa ofete ase 9j0'wse ete Sete s 185 31 263 214 171 < 260 
COMIN T WOO sscic emt eeielalstere bitters otee|e.s 93 5 805 112 Oo Nice erences 477 
MO CONTL VELL gs 2 Ria, sie. siaig oie teres ea arate tleiaib ve sfelo'e 317 20 852 338 218 56 1,393 
OEE Pita caax <a ktes vives yee selewleis,elar 150 39 187 147 123 1 247 
Weyb) PYLAUCESS. coe cuenctees spicelaeis,cia:<s 123 72 242 102 58 6 249 
Gr beWVLUIAIO bcaicc se hee ois este te isles, 152 99 913 154 122 33 1,321 
OE eRe, Bete eee eS ee See 140 83 332 93 65 4 469 
HANAHO GME ee lenis ole eicies clay decte aiilees 33 2 120 43 15 17 176 
RROUCLICI ancien ccs tesa cee hae e leon: 80 75 149 78 60 6 139 
GOCE See A Sa A Ae ae 252 103 456 255 113 55 602 
Petia tom sat orci g marco siotainivtaietets ere wats als 1,900 852 4,351 2,246 977 366 4,945 
Hawkesbury 47 8 403 67 Ol |... cuteieas 618 
Ps OMsOll Mees crys ce ey oie 6b 01s PM ie lente 266 84 317 279 195 9 143 
USAPUSKASING a prrclaeiclosiaisc'siviciel aeale scans 26 4 100 27 DO) cos < ae a 121 
ANGnOTS Si Mdiiac la teellecs «aca eeee savin 44 21 221 45 Cre eee ee 341 
PSANISUON Mieco sn te bireis.sc.e's ce ables s 000 428 86 899 599 340 22 865 
Kirkland Lake 148 26 494 194 85 22 534 
Kitchener. .... 567 246 902 551 373 34 612 
Leamington. ae 130 26 400 148 99 7 385 
LCR (AGES 8 «5 SRC Isa ae 85 ll 173 110 76 8 208 
MAISTO W Olea oo cite a's ac bs cites ce oie 26 20 102 385 22)" \CReinarteaess 125 
LONGGID fee tce, ce atte cicte ers eee» osaves 1,595 1, 266 2,289 1,742 929 182 1,448 
RMUCHAN Ghee tire 20 Seas acer Sebi cele 60 10 374 106 56 10 488 
ENSLDSNOG tatt C ca Ac cain so huss aeeitied 54 3 115 67 48 3 169 
News TOronto.s. «ch one cs oe sear ole 388 145 1,002 333 242 4 1,052 
Niagara) Ralls: <...s0oian.. ne meee es tuo 213 40 611 169 109 12 888 
INOLUH RU esta eins von. cee ertee sam sone 239 51 546 221 130 48 588 
Spt el ce eee Ra. en OP <5 Se OP 191 3 452 222 138 46 649 
PISDR WE NE Nec ccc aie os Das oe anes are 541 182 1,399 596 337 19 1,692 
UES W ES ches hor AR a e's, a cpeeieie alas 1, 669 577 2,895 1,433 793 220 3,189 
ROWED SOUNC; onde, Janson’ aye 6% 114 43 490 173 85 13 901 
Parey=BOUNG: + oe cuciclesnis «ove web aecaieis 39 3 196 34 28 5 263 
OMDLOKE: vi: oecscsce eee aso vee oe 197 38 374 153 114 5 404 
ETHOS SIS OU ee 4 Saar SS Se 81 14 160 75 54 6 184 
Peterborough 273 40 710 336 229 7 1036 
Picton 53 22 140 44 28 10 274 

Port Arthur 329 114 932 178 112 53 1,307 : 
Port Colborne 56 28 209 31 19 8 487 

Prescott 30 23 131 41 D1 oo ase iste 173 7 
Renfrew 140 35 228 122 94 11 220 
BGR CALLATNOS (7547 chtis = o0 04 Atitke oc sjores 449 109 1,386 427 268 89 f. 1,755 
StS IRC) O17 ae ee eee oe 6 ae 174 55 454 266 112 29 425 
264 57 658 360 218 14 661 
272 101 519 247 173 10 628 

101 29 225 126 75 6 257 . 

46 17 119 59 28 9 108 ‘ 

130 19 203 130 96 2 271 e 

143 36 298 192 76 40 306 7 

30 2 176 34 24 298 ; 
485 242 1,216 421 243 137 921 

322 50 889 524 251 53 1,049 ps 

11,069 6,082 14,353 9,815 5,351 1,330 12,443 ‘ 

162 398 237 162°] dees eas 454 i 
25 33 114 32 ye REE ee 206 

Wallaceburg 139)\]5 Scien 305 146 95 55 245 § 

Wrellanidtiasc)s:. 5-4-8 R sss. % ex iS 211 46 691 222 107 37 1,572 
Weston. . re 221 80 439 285 188}... hoe eear 340 
WINGSOL. |. onc ree ce whee 934 201 3,261 1,024 372 297 4,473 
Woodstock 164 76 289 198 110 8 251 
VABTLICODAL S pieuciine. car Bias doles b let s wise 5,348 2,858 10,264 5,961 2,091 1,193 11,335 
BTANGON. Ge siae c echoes sess seve. ee. 3 2 685 380 282 592 
DDRUPDIMT ee code Mes asin ce os ride es vices 38 5 249 37 15 13 275 
Flin Flon...... Pier Sete sa iivioleientebelo: ain a\0:2 139 33 236 126 62 42 181 
POrteAe UAE TAITIS es Meee naa clive veins 97 39 _ 332 93 62 5 358 
Ble Pam teria dna betas sie ltek elw cle. 01s 79 68 77 29 OO oa easiee 72 
Winnipeg....... Ne Seseeon se , eee 4, 626 2,507 8, 685 5, 296 1,618 1,114 9,857 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER 1, 1949 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- | 
Reported Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end_ of during to . Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies) —-—-——-——————_| period 
Regular Casual 
oh iia Met PCAC ISL OSE Tae ee 25 ‘- fe 6, a 2,486 1 ee 595 6,683 
iS Hine eae nes ee Ree weep 5 | - 2 75 Ly j 
MEODOEE UAW water tts cosy cee ede .,; no 162 127 769 198 82 | 39 res 
North SAGEIBLORG. Co nhc ett stale a tasers tore 103 44 248 84 63 8 | 348 
Serica ATDErUe ah fora. we dares» « op aa 205 99 580 226 113 35 | 680 
Regina De URN ittercic cle vp stride Sete ec .eicke wtote 821 196 1,910 | 1,026 382 318 1,559 
pa cae P és SOE OCD OS IA CIION Crit 592 283 1,653 | 694 266 164 1, 884 
et ee rf 23/179 2 10 4 | 204 
Morkton...<..:. 147 80 | 434 | 121 52 | 26 | 462 
| 
ae ear reer aor ah OES pval 1,425 asa’ pe 3,053 984 8,083 
Blairmore........ acteae avo tn aul j 62 6 6: 63 mei 106 
ice: Sea lets Saver arene aotelote ee pis td dehy 2,133 1, 103 367 2,923 
Mam elers ieee coca eis Feww'en 99 22 65 95 90 |.. ‘ 147 
Cee 25 GARD COS COC Aa ore an el a 2,601 1,367 566 | 3,300 
NOMEEE See tees hose ad) neuen aes 37 36 05 98 90 F 95 
GbINDIMGGES sects st tesete sees clsast cw ce es 294 121 §39 | 316 199 47 810 
MMIC TAAUT Sea cccscee vee teweccneen as 130 105 | 288 | 141 SE octave 459 
EP VSUMD COL Meme erator oe sa ekeG cares cots 99 83 243 82 57 4 243 
| British Columbia...................... 8, 442 4,318 | 22,583 6,569 3,047 996 33,611 
Po aweck RR. Sane Foe ee creas Ee i age a 130 5 730 
NORTEON aca nate cen ce s/he sine c(crre 2 9 | 332 7 Ut ee ' 505 
ONES Sc) See et oe 8 Aer ee 34 19 122 42 eT Seer : 161 
MRVAOMICG KEG. foci. tccukclcenee ccs 70 22 | 100 | 71 Cy ; 74 
et aaa jcc ae n{ a8} us| a | 8 ) St 
OL, Ses scan Seat 33 15 | 575 56 164-7) Peto 680 
eam 5 « RRR had eee ame : - 108 53 29 1, 038 
DEPORT my yrs 0S appre tiacassrpistovstg es f 2 307 | 98 68 4 319 
New Westminster......... ing : 720 263 | 2,556 707 349 101 4,357 
eer Vauopuyer. Bettas ta ersiiaelatsicts a8 26 764 191 | 51 89 1,289 
ARR PONC MAD OIS with 3568: afesage tue) 2 <10 ala qemye ogee 6: 5 385 65 43 3 419 
FETeSTGTAA DEO GEILES ccxsqere sibalt pshpicye © cxctol she peae! #0818 76 23 314 113 BO eset 346 
PCO GOOT BGs «sisi ease F wieja «nism vrais oir «'- - 235 43 707 281 158 22 794 
Prince Rupert. snc. ne ete cee eee nee oe eee 69 24 237 44 | 36 2 358 
Faipoeton SE ne aa Re et ee he 5 Pe a Oe tes est 7s Se 105 
Rant carve coat gheyakt rd cc acaa(tupha’ = '5yee' Suciaty nephiase © 5 6 8 88 20 313 
Ee conret he RR See Bsa 5; es 3,558 11,652 3,323 1,289 557 18,342 
EERO A fate acc laea eWay fp)keiciet fede ob : 2 10 467 39 37 2 597 
WICH) WE ie ne SgU EME BME naa eae ae 589 168 1, 650 787 360 140 2,351 
EEGTLOTSRU ae sce ks pum ns.e = Up siete vo 2 61 26 | 141 50 33 3 162 
OPTIC Ee oe sia 0 eae eS ee eee 64,972 28,134 | 163,983 66,602 34,864 9,055 220,783 
UN TIES LIE ob Ra api) a, eee 39, 864 15,595 | 118,963 39, 283 22,100 5,101 164,343 
SESE AA Oe ores via Sis’ c/ci8 sturaiaicic.o clei’ e thin’ ie)o oa 25,108 12,539 45,020 27,319 12,764 3,954 56,440 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY ~ 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Applications Placements 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 

653,445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 

568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1,464, 583 494,164 | 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,158, 060 456,382 | 1,614,442 431,570 202, 493 634, 063 


a SE SE eo a ee ee eee rar 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1949 


1948 1949 

Region ; Insured ; Insured 

: pruployers Persons aera A Persons 
egistered | Registered | CSSeFEC | Registered 
PUM RHUPURTDOISS Fy s viv 's5c0. aR cis a hie cicia Abts alee si olelerm gry at ot gt RC ees ‘ot 15, 753 254,910 18,821 313, 863 
GQEBDEG sc cisiecros AR ove va nto lei ce chanics wo ere hacaec ee CeterPs fete ere 55, 430 983,046 57,436 999, 568 
MRRATIC cuite sect cite.aie Oey) s sie, e Septem sais sinks, Rees ebe/ & Ga INS ore 76,061 1,364, 035 80,789 1,439,038 
EPA acct vat eos pol binie'o nals Mein Min aa re ain’ vie, Gorey foam 39, 739 526, 387 42,302 539,076 
LS Ce eo ee fe ORE oS EER Boy 2 tot ge se 24,071 367, 659 24,983 372,585 
etal for Oanadiy.c.& dts scons Seti ona were ae eae 211,054 3,496, 037 224,331 3, 664, 130 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE AS OF 
NOVEMBER 30, 1949 


6 days 73 days 

Province and Sex Tora. and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 atl 

under days days days days aves 
ISTE UOTE CLLATICD re «ss aleve pve» o1e 01004. SERRNG «yet 86 25 5 11 18 9 18 
FAI InSite et eh ah ORS es tte Se ee Seg 74 22 5 8 16 7 16 
WO MALG a i daca cepa dares se aise e onus 1 ee A A Be 3 2 2 
“(IES Dassen nile cht eeanends > atarere (4,991)} (1,816) (276) (552 (809) (618) (920) 
(Memale) ye. woes. as nates cet RE cate (118) (9) (14) (28) (15) (40) 
Prince award Island ..4.60..034 cscyise sees 738 265 94 106 88 42 143 
(tana: DAP Een ee Crees eerie 577 228 73 88 64 23 101 
PUB PERSALG oa eia's arte ceil o.eie a otal celatemiee's plate 161 37 21 18 24 19 42 
SEP VE POOLE Soh aiiets ccanies sean s secah os eae 9,426 2,515 948 1,469 1,739 1,031 1,724 
A ede Sco ny tarde aactearid hata wtatiaie ees 8,215 2,298 853 1,295 1,464 880 1,425 
PONIES iter ie.cate hates aatiebtaeare tas 1,211 217 95 174 275 151 299 
MIB WHISTUNA WAG, ita Saree once bua «Coase 9,466 2,720 1,063 1,341 1,549 866 1,927 
RIG ae tessa dew l Reb ea ac 7,877 2,398 923 1,100 1,265 683 1,508 
Pemaaless eile pais hose aeiee lorie 1,589 322 140 241 284 183 419 
MEDOOR PERE Ne eorcccaRy. decease cies 56, 953 16,393 W5tt2 8,352 10, 100 5, 600 9,396 
Ore e ws ctelotei ste a Mears alal<ielele ScaYabice,Qrerdie’s 43,351 13,340 5,531 6,326 7,614 4,111 6,429 
Worinlemtte ne. mat cain ss pene aae. 13, 602 3,053 1,581 2,026 2,486 1,489 2,967 
MORSE CEA EECH Sot peer Mert rsd, is Busidtesdielo ole Es elae o bYTS s 53, 007 24,143 5,363 6,829 6, 662 3,383 6,627 
LOS a tare Pee cletr talc stare re wy seis 's aaa ere teihate 41,727 21,317 4,093 5,159 4,557 2,252 4,349 
Ramalownet sce ccciamiles acco searictesb. 11, 280 2,826 1,270 1,670 2,105 1,131 2,278 
BUMS LOL eu atirrtis xo ctavs chaseitelere s cte/ slurs claws toss rere 8,423 3,214 919 1,411 1,332 499 1,048 
WIBIO TA rar nv etic icae cals cee etc sae esieae 5,814 2,434 728 1,029 734 259 630 
IISTAAIO Stas ale ioss.o(te abineaisie}sie able epbtes 2,609 780 191 382 598 240 418 
BANKALCHOWAM «heir tote. te eels a Giie's tere, 4,274 1,576 473 798 686 261 480 
Cor BC Gn ge SRC OO ROE: e neeiee 3,311 1,342 401 649 478 162 279 
HENTAI EN t ciel dais hina ietele's ws Niece Sete 963 234 72 149 208 99 201 
JUSTE eS em Came Se a eae i ek 4,738 1,806 555 668 812 307 590 
Mala i sc ceaetia tah oriatin vioereion aieotrntoras|atp 3,480 1,480 420 450 522 193 415 
OMIA Owe eras con's cindtiaieoste ae bins ete wie © 1, 258 326 135 218 290 114 175 
SPIVIBW COLUMN DIAE ss annle ea coca eset ees cee 25, 263 7,692 2,982 4,146 4,352 2,109 3,982 
TOG WAP on DCn DU MAROC SEO a 19,698 6, 201 2,242 3,297 3,478 1,501 2,979 
GMIAIGE At. crt eter ai ction ecacbion ten wes 5,565 1,491 740 849 874 608 1,003 
MURR aie arta cis vain aie Side ald 6 Yieie-c (Se RSM 172,374 60,349 19,514 25,131 27,338 14,107 25,935 
BVERLM SHOALS tr aktsiacrai Meovetcieent referee 134, 124 51,060 15, 269 19,401 20,192 10,071 18,131 
PA NCAT IBN tatooarensveraosorsstepoisanicie eycuadt oy eare 38, 250 9,289 4,245 5,730 7,146 4,036 7,804 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1949 


a 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949(1) 
MENUALY  eiiecsly bile. <sisinie ce nash cifins ss << Sete 4, 637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 
MASE TUBLY ds erate Si6/a)2 a:yia78. 0512 a hyssepe'e 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 
MARCH ai ge clare cassie mesicis.»' = 4+ ais 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76,248 | 103,402 
PAA ree teteya te peisjenisiataiass a 's/aieisd 2,925 3,953 6,4 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
ons See See Omen oD 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 42, 257 63, 692 
UO: SaSoe On” Cen CHORES pec 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 
a Mliypeeiats = cheinacan i aia voit <a aac 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 49,586 
PANISURL oer. & s:ooatey aisiaie1s/0)s dapsone 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32,182 57,750 
POULOMIDOR. tac siianls as sisieite.s’ate 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 38,555 25,847 33,036 59,080 
Oetoberiahsarrcuniroresrataine sees 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43,620 77,091 
INOVEMIDEL s% siscstoiisie siseltis i= 0)410'af 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,119 | 124,889 
WIGOOMDER «5 ea) </ osierernse cis sie 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 |.......... 
otal repecemensecener 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 | 906,647 


(4) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1949 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
‘ pending from previous months) 
Province Entitled Batt tl Al Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to ze to Pending 
Benefit B ee Appeal 

Newfoundland..............--. 104 89 9 6 32 STN Sine cathe: 50 
(2, 643) (2; ein) (140) (251) (2,401) (409) (24) (1,306) 

Prince Edward Bent: obdie ees 514 316 180 18 326 70 1 163 
Nova Scotia. . Saesecene: 5,930 3, 200° 2,194 536 4,297 994 42 1,425 
New Brunswick. . ES ee 5,769 3,325 2,036 408 4,512 906 15 1,228 
Qaebeo. saneeratatin wien teromieterereye 36, 630 21,492 12,023 3,115 26,494 5,586 235 10, 738 
Ontario.... 44,026 24,906 15, 890 3,230 31,999 5, 769 375 10, 824 
Manitoba 6,026 3, 604 1,827 595 4,157 1,123 122 1,383 
Saskatchewan. 3,502 2,235 975 292 2,330 606 39 969 
WAIDEPES oo ciac4 cc opta's ate 3,918 2,464 1,078 376 2,676 727 40 1,090 
British Columbia 18,470 10,549 6,496 1,425 12/902 2,988 113 5,125 
Total Canada, November, 1949] 124,889 72,180 42,708 10,001 89,725 | 18,816(4) 982 32,995 
Total Canada, October, 1949... 77,091 43,421 25,928 7,742 56,827 | 14, 240(2) 802 18,322 
Total Canada, November, 1948} 73,119 42,405 24,021 6, 693 48,774 | 18,499(8) 793 21,734 


(1) In addition, there were 693 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 392 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 342 special requests not granted. 


N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 


They are not included in totals. 


Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment................. 
Not unemployed " 
Not capa biel ang not ayaila ble for work, . cicero ise cs:eviattar tretere « gersreverps clewse sa) 
oss of work dué to's labour dispute) v.06. scceine oes sind vince ceses vee nae eee e visi 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................00000 

Discharged for WiiscOnauct.as.. eh cmon he < caved sci cabpicdaess cep sets mee ean 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0.00ee eee eee ee eee 
Other reasons (1) 


TO BENEFIT 
Cumulative 
Month of | Month of 
November | November Total for 
1948 Aes | cumens 

Fiscal Year 

5, 564 9,366 44,569 

558 465 4,195 

608 832 6,728 

261 106 2,027 

1,162 788 10,509 

581 849 5, 304 

3,745 4,969 28,677 

1,020 1,441 8,975 

13,499 18,816 110, 984 


(1) These include: 
in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
NOVEMBER 12 TO 18 INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, 
NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 

DURING MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1949 


Number 
Receiving || Number 
Benefit Com- Number Amount 
Province During mencing of Days | of Benefit 
week Benefit Benefit Paid 
November During Paid (in dollars) 
12 to 18 Month 
inclusive 
BSTC VCLOUTLELIEAING BAe dials clo cd o's ies oi hib-e:eafeiavo Sid oladle ano ates abidecet oi clas .caty 23 15 033 2,523 
(2,761) (1, 355) 66 by (170, 439) 
419 197 8, 136 6,897 
6,690 3,212 128, 348 208" 401 
6, 468 3,323 118,970 278, 049 
37,322 20, 284 792, 064 1, 804, 868 
27,772 19,709 614, 410 1,383,407 
4,868 3, 228 104,319 229, 246 
2,401 1,751 49,964 111, 726 
3,077 2,133 60, 430 139, 064 
15, 280 9,850 300, 456 784,192 
Total, Canada, November, 1949.............eeeeeeeee 104,320 63, 702 2,178, 130 5,048, 373 
Total, Canada, October) 1949. ..5.. ic. ccceeasscewesee Be et ena 41,811 1,675,017 3,845 541 
Total, Chnadn, (Novem ber lO48 ence epee wbavies sien |s Selso Fae ost 37,953 | 1,106,864 | 2,283,383 


ee” 
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Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Total 


UIA Re ea Geeee 
ROCUODET oe Sete cate ss oe 


BAAD DSL I: daicie c,cisjsic,cis,« 
September.......... 
MEONER a yetiiciele o's 's 
November.......... 
December,......... 


July.. 
Augus 
Septe 
~ Octob: 


Rete ew ewnee 


* For the 
t Comm 


= 


Cat % CoCOR DOH 
Cot D2 SD Gi Co Co 


Oe Pe 


“oe . 


Sy Sy Sy Sy Sr Sy Se Sy BE 
VSSISKRSSSSSS 
D Ce AR UAV MEAD H 


Food 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Rent 


Fuel 
and 
Light 


Clothing 


_ 
i] 
w 

rok 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
103-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
102-4 101-2 
101-4 101-4 
107-2 102-3 
113-8 105-1 
117-9 107-1 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
119-5 110-9 
120-7 111-0 
125-1 113-7 
128-8 113-9 
129-8 114-7 
137-2 116-3 
142-5 117-2 
149-9 117-6 
158-4 122-6 
159-9 122-8 
161-2 122-8 
161-9 122-9 
161-9 122-9 
162-0 122-7 
162-8 123-1 
161-4 123-4 
164-2 124-4 
165-1 124-4 
166-0 124-6 
166-2 124-6 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167:2 130-2 
167-4 130-2 
167-1 130°5 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Retail 


Prices 

Index 

(Com- 
modities 


only) t 


iod 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
ities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
————— OOOO 4 


Beef ' Pork 
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dR dney eth css eo eee 79-5| 71-1] 62-6] 54-5] 49-1]....... 66-0 | 64:5] 50-0] 70-6 
Beta 2 ee 69-3 | 63-2 |....... 44-081 25-481 seh oAl coon: 66-24. 73+1 
2 disk peels a 9 72-1| 64-3 | 62-3] 44-2] 41-7| 52-5| 65-5| 59-7] 44-5] 72-3 
7—Moncton....... Paste eiie aoe eae: 72-1) 67-7 aie 47-10) 43°10) Gir. 00 ¢ 66-4] 65-1] 45-5] 73-1 
A Siatok John, SMR Neess dooce. eae 72-0] 66-0] 60-8] 43-9] 42-2]....... 68-9 | 64-1] 42-2] 71-4 
Quebec— 
PoC biacutiaah se.pscbeees aces eee 75-41 69-7 | 627] 47-6| 40-0].......[..c200 57-4 | 50-4] 80-0 
MO— Halles Secncev's ce shee teensteas eee 65-9 | 64-4] 60-6] 46-7] 43-6] 50-0] 69-3 | 59-6] 44-8] 66-7 
Hiss Montroalsl)., oles 82 igesvcsoneeee 74-6| 69-9] 67-2| 44-2] 41-3] 50-0] 71-0) 58:6] 45-6] 70-5 
13-Chusbeos. se. !)s Beli tois state 73-0] 68-7] 65-2] 42-3] 40-7] 57-6] 69-0] 52-3] 43-8] 64-6 
dp-St. Hr yaciuthe.,..1.is.05..b0ben 67-3 | 62-6] 61-3] 40-1] 33-7] 53-7]....... 60-0} 45-2] 72-0 
TEBE Tobihsity cece ses te ssesbe ce ich ob ude |ielasa sc] a8S 2 co scckaiihl tas coat call ie bet eel cee 
15—Sherbrooke.......0...scseeeeeees 78-9] 71-7] 66-0] 46-3] 38-0] 56-0]....... 59-6 | 48-0] 70-0 
16—Sorel......... oy a Le eet 67-2 | 62-5} 62:5| 38-6] 380-7 |...0...Je-c0c-. 60-1] 45-0] 71-0 
17—Thetford Mines...............000. 6327 10662°B. lesan t an 43S sic ies « Bl eeideeies be mereey: 55:0 | 45-0 |....... 
18—Three Rivers.............seeeeee- 78-3 | 69-9| 61-9| 43-4] 38-5 ].......]....0. 57-6] 45-9] 71-6 
Ontarlo— 
fesBolleville 4.2 ...22201.05,0 Ae 67-5 | 67-0] 65-5| 48-3] 46-4]....... 71-7| 61-4] 44-6] 69-2 
20—-Brantlord sd, caviseteeecsss ence outs 70-0] 67-1] 65:4] 50-7] 46-4] 52-3] 68-3] 66-8] 43-1] 70-7 
21—Brockville.....c.cccsseccssereees 74-0 | 71-5| 67-5| 48-0] 49-5 |....... 71-3 | 67-4] 52-0| 75-1 
SPeChathais’..c2hchaboencce ith 71-7| 69-7] 70-1] 51-0} 47-3 ]....... 72-7] 70-3] 53-4] 72-1 
Bee Cordwallvisseue til 4.054 .decens 70-3 | 68-7] 66-7| 47-2] 49-4]....... 72-3 | 64-8] 46-6| 74-0 
24—Fort William...............0.008- 64-3 | 60-2] 63-5| 47-0] 44-8 ].......J.....0. 65-9] 52-7] 77-5 
2 EST ae as ee 71-5 | 67-3| 64-3| 49-7] 46-7].......]....... 67-3] 48-3] 72:0° \ 
one poh SE rere 70-8] 68-8] 68-0] 51-6] 49-8] 55-6] 72-0] 66-1] 42-3] 69-5 
27—Hamilton..........secesseees wee] 71-2] 69-1] 67-9] 49-5] 47-9] 58-9] 71-9] 66-7] 41-4] 70-4 
Be IRGSOR ure teeth Becks 5 ose seas 66-7 | 64-7] 61-8] 47-3] 44-8 ]....... 67-8| 64-3] 40-9] 68-8 
20—Kitchener......00sssdsesessccsees 71-11 68-7} 65-2] 49-5| 47-6] 54-2] 70-2| 65-4] 43-9] 72-0 : 
30—London..........++6+ Bs. ct eek 70-3 | 68-9| 64-7] 49-1] 46-5] 52-0] 73-2] 65-9] 41-7] 71-7 : 
31—Niagara Falls.............ee0e005 69-8 | 66-9] 65-2] 49-3| 49-0] 56-3] 74-0| 65-9| 44-9] via 
82—North Bay.....iccocssecssscseees 69-4] 68-0] 65-5] 48-8] 47-5 ]....... 67-3 | 65-7] 44-0] 71-9 
38—Oshsw&.fiee osu cbesten hes 68-6 | 68-3| 66-4| 49-7] 46-6] 48-0]....... 65-1] 40-7] 67-7 
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33 
oH 
3 a 
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P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown............. naper B 24-9 
Nova Scotia— 
7)=2)8 CANES OS AAR pers b Ms: hinasa «.| 25-3 
3—New Glasgow...... Ferion AEN C 23-8 
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MUECAMIOIDE ak ier es csitces s cio cisions: Sones} poor 
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BURSTECHENGM A a oscecassecceress secs 23-2 
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$1—Niagara Falls.............060006.| 23°9 
Be NOSE DAV ss ocescescscccccccse.| 20°7 
Bee eke cccdcd ann +0t. 23-0 


vegetable, 
per lb. package 
per quart 

Y, prints, 

per 4 lb. package 
wrapped, per lb. 

grade, 
8 oz. package 


per lb. 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, package, 


Shortening, 

Butter, creamer. 
Cheese, plain, mild, 
Bread, plain, white, 
Flour, first 

Corn flakes, 


Milk, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef Pork ‘ 
q sf E 
o o E o8 a : ’ 
Locality ; Ec & a q 34 i aa 
ji] alte lse 1/88 Hae thre Pes ee 
213.) a£14,12,12,| 2, | 2 | de | ge 
ge | ee | BR | se | oo | ae | ae las | as | ge 
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SS—OtiAWAscocccess ¢oe ssh pigudae ue 69-2 | 66-8 65:9} 47-7] 45°7] 51-7 71:5 64-1 47-8 74-5 
35—Owen Sound.............2seeeeees 70:0) |. 66*% | (67-42) (4989 | (45-8 Poin ep meee 65-6 | 48-2 | 68-8) 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1949 
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Mitre EVOSINBE iif iti diets pate xte-didic ns. @ctewa 23-1] 33-4] 58-1 17-0 | 62-3] 30-2} 11-2 7:3 8-7 
Bite AN ICCREAVOIS GA elk a che dia Cid’ bigwsieelelelens 22-4) 32-8} 58-6 17-0 | 63-0} 29-3 10-4 71 8-9 
Alberta— 
RRSP AL i5ie) sicls ora d'ere\e'$'ale orerese 5 23-7 | 33:2 | 56-2 18-0 | 63-9} 29-5 10-4 7:2 8-8 
I TUTAROUCL sicineisiss cass ecesine ses 20°6i |) 842731 e. 7. see 20-0 | 65-7} 30-2} 11-2 7-6 | 10-5 
Pete ULTIZORCOM 6. deivis aighaiais cioie'sle's Gie'e, ooh 24-2} 33-5} 54-4] 17-0] 63-7] 30-0] 10-4 7-1 9-1 
58—Lethbridge........... Oop Un DOL te 24-2 | 34:0] 56-8] 18-0] 63-7] 30-7] 11-2 7°5 9-4 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.......... EDUROUG 46 100 27-8 | 31-8 | 56-7} 20-0] 66-0] 31-5 12-5 7-4} 10-2 
60—New Westminster................ 24-6 | 29-2] 56:5] 17-0} 64-9] 29-9} 11-7 7°3 9-8 
, 61—Prince Rupert............. teRR sis 27-5 | 32-0 | 64-7] 25-0] 67-1] 33-4] 14-0 7-9] 11-0 
c Bem atl ePrice delessiee ge dee ae ceceees 26-5 | 34:0] 66-2} 20-0} 66-1] 30-9] 13-0 7-6 9-3 
25-6 | 30-0} 55-5] 17-0] 64-6] 30-3] 12-8 7-2 9-7 
26-6 | 29-8} 57-6] 19:0] 65-2] 30-5] 12-8 7:6 9-8 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned 
Vegetables 
ne od 
§ ; 3 
Locality Qk 3 s 5 = 
ee) a| «| | 3 g rE 
ols | Mee das = | ceed ates ae lhe 3 a” 
-S | 85 | 83 | 88] 8 2/3 8 8 § | Bs 
Sa | 82 1 BS | Be) Pell ao Pees ces eee peneee 
g& | sg |sa| cs] «S| 82] eS | a8] 88] 28] $3 
go | d2| £8 | 32 | 2h | 28] 2 9R| 22 | GR) 2k 
aa 1 » U 
E | 21 O" | ae lol ee Lae hee hom ree 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
P.E.L.— ‘ . 
1—Charlottetown........... 23-2 18-4 21-9 12-5 8-9 22-4 20°5 19-9 39-0 75°3 49-8 
Nova Scotia— 
Do MALIA ....ctide coieescimalee? 22-5 18-4 20-7 13-1 7°9 25-8 22-6 18-6 37-0 58-4 47-9 
3—New Glasgow........... 23-3 16-6 21-4 11-7 8-5 27°3 23-0 20-3 41-0 60-0 50-0 
Bae SV ONOY comgieinnccleleiisiasiein’ 20-6 18-4 21-9 12-2 8-5 28-4 24-1 19-9 38-7 67-2 47-5 
DP LTULOs, vr tenia cieisiese gen 0c 20-8 16-9 20-8 12-1 8-3 24-7 23-4 20:7 35-5 66-9 50-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 20-0 19-7 20-6 12-7 8-0 24-6 21:5 19-1 39-7 55-4 49-4 
RMON CON cs das cols ieee es 20-7 19-6 20-7 12-3 8-6 24-8 21-2 20-5 42-0 55-3 50-1 
8—Saint John............... 19-1 17-4 20-0 12-6 8-3 22-1 22-2 20-2 39-0 55°3 48-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 17°3 19-3 20-6 13-0 9-4 BOGS Leva cree 23-8 43-0 56-3 56-0 
POET Es cbie's <in'e w.aln/stetejele'eis 16:5 17-3 18-9 12-0 8-4 30°3 22-5 19-6 35-0 45-8 45-4 
11—Montreal.........000000- 15-9 16-4 18-2 12-4 7-9 26-8 22-5 20°3 36-0 44-0 45-2 
T2——QHODEC! crass 5105 ve colncees 16-1 17°8 19-1 11-8 8-4 25-1 22-6 19-8 37°3 45-9 48-9 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 15-9 18-1 19-7 10-8 8:5 26-9 20-8 17-8 36-8 48-1 47-2 
14—Sti Johns... .5...0+..c00085 16-7 18-6 19-5 11-5 8-7 26-2 21-3 17-2 35-0 | 47-0 | 44-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 15-9 17-0 19-3 11-9 8-3 25-2 24-3 19-8 38-0 50-0 47°3 
16—Sorel...........+.- peece 17-5 18-6 19-9 11:7 9-8 28-3 21-5 20-5 | 35:0 | 45-8 45-6 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 16-8 17-2 20-7 12:5 8-4 25:5 22-6 18-2 39-0 56-6 48-9 
18—Three. Rivers............ 16-7 17-2 19-5 10-6 8-0 25-7 20-5 19-3 34-0 47-3 47-1 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ 17-7 17-4 19-6 12-0 7-6 29-2 22-5 18:0 | 34-0] 46-1 46-3 
20—Brantford.............:. 19-5 16-9 19-9 11-4 7-6 30-9 22-2 18-1 36°7 52-2 44-3 
21—Brockville............... 18-3 17-6 21-2 13-6 8-2 31-6 23-2 17-2 35°7 46-8 | 46-0 
mT URATIN GA sini ects \eiaia.e5:'4 19-5 16-9 19-2 11-0 7:3 28-1 23-0 18-7 33°5 50-1 46-7 
23—Cornwall............00-: 17:3 16-4 18-9 12-1 8-7 30-1 20-3 19-0 39-0 45-5 47-6 
24—Fort William............ 18-3 16-9 19-7 12-7 7:9 34-3 21-6 21-7 | 37-5 52-0 | 48-0 
OG rare cine disietarec isch oe 6 asbee 18°5 17-1 18-6 12-9 8-1 33°3 23-4 18-2 36-6 50-2 44-4 
26—Guelph.......... pale Veeed 19-8 16-3 19°5 12-5 77 33°7 23-5 18-0 37°7 50-9 44-9 
27—Hamilton...............- 19-0 16-0 18-7 13-2 8-0} 32-2 25-1 18-8 39-1 52-6 44-6 
28—Kingston................ 16-8 16-6 19-6 13-1 7-8 | 30-6 22-5 17-8 | 34-3 | 47-0 45-9 
29—Kitchener............... 19-1 18-4 19:7 12-7 7:8 30-8 23 +2 18-4 39-0 51:5 45-5 
BO—LiOn Ons Fee sis :nis,sre.creicieves 4 18-4 17-5 | 19-4] 12-4 7-5 | 299-2) 21-8| 17-11 33-5-| 50°71 43-7 
31—Niagara Falls............ 18-6 18-0 19-1 12-8 7:6 SEL Niwas 18:0} 39:0] 53:0] 46-3 
32—North Bay............+. 19-5 15:7 | 20-3 12-9 8-5 | 37-4 21-3 21-5 36-5 | 48-8 | 46-6 
38—-Oshawas. wast aceccotee 17:3 16-9 20°3 12-3 7:8 V7 6 Mu RE Anh R62 Bil bx uses 51-5 44-7 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1949 


Sugar Coal 
& ge 
Locality £3 Es ‘ g x Rent (a) 
SS ae pea hae | 21 As (da hs, | E. 
$2 | a2 | eo | ee | 4 | e2 | 2=| 8 | 28 
peepee poojariec het, eo|a lan 
Pomh ioct: jhe! Piety Licen-lrom. [rom lien {os los | bs 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 27-7 | 39-0] 35-5 9-6 9-4 84:6 |! 5052) Pe... ses 15.50 [isis dt renee 
Nova Scotia— 
Veg @ CN ES sey BSS BRING SPCR 29-6 | 40-2] 32-5 9-4 9-4 BBS i 50 bo css. 16.75 | 29.0083 .00 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-2 | 43-9] 34-0 9-8 9-8 SOs Biill BOK: Wirt costae acca & 16 .00-20.00 
M—SVANOY oo cc cinotideanieces 29-1 42:3 | 31-9 10-1 10:0} 81-5] 50-8 10.85 | 21.00-25.00 
SS Truro ecb deicsiedsiacisaers 28:7 | 40:6] 32-9 9-3 9-4 84-6 | 52-3 ]....... ABAD Viorel ciatase atrasoeieapors 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 28-4 43-3 32-6 9-7 9-6 78:0} 50-0 ]....... 16.50 | 21,50-25.50 
7—Moncton.............45- 29-0 | 42-6] 31-8 9-9 9-9] 79-5] 60-0 ]....... LGWSO: | oan aa tee 
8—Saint John.............. 27-6 | 38-4] 30-8 9°7 9-5 | 79-2] 60-9 ]....... 17.25 22 50-26 .50 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 33-0 | 41-3 36-0 10:0 |" 9-7} 90-9 65-0" 1) 24093) Ss c.ss doe asaresne aes 
10— Hull ae secsiia ap deiceacte « 26-4] 38-0] 29-3 9-3 9-3 Tay 8S dil (7 la irre al emmoreranee ct des: 
11—Montreal................ 27-1 38-7 28-7 9-1 9-4 85-0 | 52-9 | 25.25 |....... 25 .50-29 .50 
I2—Qhlebeo.. 2: sssesiedosee ses 28:7 | 41-8] 30-6 9-0 9:0 | 85-9] 53-4] 23.00]....... 29 .50-33 .50 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 27-6 | 38-0] 30-0 9-0 8-9 TED VB A 2ETS' WH . .iirste.< lacoctdepeaae ree 
14—S§. Johns. ...cccsdeccsses 28-6 | 39-4 | 30-6 9-0 CU ec ie ley Oy aS Ul et Geese cee eo. 
15—Sherbrooke............. 27-9 | 40-0] 29-3 9-0 9-0 | 84-9] 53-4 | 24.50]....... 22 50-26 .50 
AG—Sorel ive sce ccldice ode deetins 29-0 | 41-0] 30-2 9-0 BHT 128059 1 662-6} 2BiF5- finn cees veer cemeee eee cles 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 29-3 | 38-1 30-9 9-0 8-9] «B47 | 5229 |) 25608). van gsfla Meee sentra 
18—Three Rivers............ 26:0] 39-0] 30-5 9-1 829.85 hi |) 5O8-B: 2400) \csiocht | trons enero 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 28-5 | 35-0] 28-4 9-7 BEB | FSLE2 PC S2E TS 1. 28.50 bac stars « [le ev Alene cera cl atetey 
20—Bramtford..............- 26-9 | 35-1 27-8 9-8 9-7 | 77-2 52:4 | 23.50 |....... 23 50-27 .50 
21—Brockville.............. 28-7 | 37-1 28-9 9-5 Oe fF She 2 le B19 A 2400 fi secce sl eccvaeitaee nen 
22—Chatham.............-. 28:2 | 37-0] 28-6 9-7 O59 8820) Pe Boe 2400 |e cers 2 lide ee catoaseiiers 
23—Cornwall...............- 28-6 | 39:3 | 28-7 9-3 SS 7850 We Ole b 20.20 |n\e costes f nies meatal 
24—Fort William............ 26-0 | 40-6 | 30-4 10-0 10-1 72-8 | 51°3 | 26.85 |....... 29 50-33 .50 
ZO GALE. siciclpciicis civ ges siaseine 24-4 | 32-0] 27-8 9-9 O29 P8020) CbSee 1) 24.00) pans 8s) aac een 
26—Guelph....... stesso Bs )bidies 26-7] 34-8 | 27-9 9°7 9-7 | 80-1 Doe GN 2a Ont diewrarcist nfini Vaterteyet alata ssalork le 
27—Hamilton........... Paivisi| UoOeL 32-6 | 28-2 9-4 9-6 | 82-9] 53-0] 23.00 ]....... 3050-34 .50 
28—Kingston.........cec008 36-4 | 28-5 9-3 9-2] 78:9] 52-6] 24.00 ]....... 34 .00-38 .00 
29—Kitchener da eee iste Sie b cee 27-1] 34-6] 27-1 9-9 9-8 | 72-3 54-1 | 23.50 |....... 3150-35 .50 
30—London................- 27-3 | 33-2] 28-0 9-8 9-7] 80-4] 52-4] 24.00]....... 29 .00-33 .00 
31—Niagara Falls...........|.......| 36:2 | 27-6 9-6 DFG) Tse Me HBS 2 1.23.00. [seer rel|le er eteele tore clatter 
32—North Bay.............. 27-5 | 35:4] 31-0 10-0 999 HBF 1 58 4 2600 Jee s se]. ene weseisicinsie sie 
83—Oshawa.........c0ss00e+ 26-6 | 34-5] 26-9 9-5 9-3 73:0) \0 BASE 1028.75. Msctvinca nim | osetelvisie(o!einretnisisinte 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned 
Vegetables 
a 
Locali = z z : 
oa Zé ai 21 ssa 1s Es 
Bs Be 5 | ge ze ge | ee | 38 | Bs ge ga 
ral cts prey cteel cts cts. cts ors a rer ata | tas ots, 
ae Ottawa oe hak Sac cicsac 16-6 | 17-7] 19-4] 12-2] 8-7] 30-4] 24:3] 19-9 | 34:24..50-6| 45-2 
$5—Owen Sound......<0ceee. 19-7 | 16-2] 19-6] 13-1] 6-6] 30-3] 19-0} 19-1] 32-5] 47-0} 45-9 
36—Peterborough............. 17-7 | 16-1} 18-3} 12-8| 7-8 | 29-5} 22-3] 18:2] 39-01 50-6] 47-1 
37—Port Arthur.............+- 18-2] 18-5} 20-0] 13-2] 8-0} 33-3 | 23-3 | 22-7] 39-8] 54-3] 49-1 
38—St. Catharines............ 19-0} 16-6| 19-1] 12-4] 7-5 | 29-1] 25-8] 18-6] 35-4] 52-7] 45-4 
39—St. Thomas............+4. 18-9 | 18-6] 19-8] 11-6 7-7] 29-1} 22-8] 18-3] 35-0] 45-3] 46-3 
AO— Saetiin oe toe Weis dos oe es 20-5 | 18-8 | 20-6] 13-1 7-9} 28-7 | 22-0] 18-1] 31-0] 48-9-| /46-8 
41 Sault Ste. Marie...... sevee{ 1974] 16-8] 19-5] 12-3] eS] 33-5] 22-8] 19-7] 37-7] 62-2 Pe 47s5 
42—Stratford...........ceeeee. 20-6] 17-4] 20-3] 11-8] 7-8] 28-8] 22-1] 17-5 | 34-8 4, 48-3:)%45+9 
AS —SUADUrY..26 0000. csoveses 17-3] 16-3] 18-9] 11-9} 8:2] 35-0} 20-9] 19-4] 39-7] 59-0-)048-7 
v4—Timmins..,. ........00. ..| 17-9] 165| 18-8] 12-9] ‘3:8 | 36-3] 22-0] 20-7| 41-7] 56-4 _ AT-8 
A5—TorontOsccre wise ideresses 17-4} 15-9] 18-6 | 13-2] 7-7] 32-0] 238-1] 18-9] 34-4] 48-9] 43-5 
46—Welland...........ssseeeee 18-1 19-2] 128] 7-4| 30-3] 21-7] 16-9] 35-8] 50-1] 45-6 
47—Windsor...... SEAR: SBSEE e-| 18-5] 18-3] 19-9] 12-1 73} 28-5] 24-5] 18-7] 38:3] 58 45-6 
48—Woodstock...*...... sieseiatel a eo 17-3 | 18-7 11-4 7-5 | 28-0] 22-5} 17-0] 36-3] 48-8 44-2 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......... eoosesee| 211 | 19-9 | 19-7 | 15-4} 857 | 9887 | (2-7 | 20-4.] . 42-Ofcn Bsr Ou Re. 
50—Winnipeg.......... secceees| 1956 | 18-6 | 19-3] 14-4] 6-5] 38-7] 22-1}. 20-1} 40-1.)  65:5:| 56:8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........ Secchecalaelt 19-4 20-0 14-0 8-4 46-1 22-1 19-6 | 45-0] 62-3 
52—Prince Albert.............| 23-4 | 18-8| 21-4] 146] 8-9] 41-4| 22-3| 20-2] 44-8] 73-4 |.....:. 
53—Regina.............. cooeee| 220] 19-8] 21-1] 13-5] 8-0 | 42-9 | 22-6]. 20-8} 39-7 |. 58-1 50-1 
54—Saskatoon..........ses056.] 21:8 | 17-3] 20-4] 13-3| 8-6] 40-5] 23-0] 20-0] 44:9} 65:2).0..0.. 
Alberta— 
65—Calgary...........e-es0e0e| 22-1] 17-1] 21-1] 13-9] 8-2] 49-8] 21-4] 20-4] 39-0] 63-7] 53-7 
56—Drumheller........ aoe neater te 17-6 | 22-0] 14-3] 8-4] 48-6] 21-5] 20-9] 42-3] 67-6] 56-2 
57—Edmonton........2...+++.| 23-0 | 18-3 | 21-7] 13-6>| 8-5 | 48-1] 21-7] 20-1] 37-1] 59-9 55-0 
58—Lethbridge....... cosccesce| 23-4] 17-4] 20-2] 12-7] 7-9| 39-2] 23-2] 19-8 | 35-0}. 68-3 | 53-7 
éritish Columbia— . 
59—Nanaimo.........-.00+6+6-| 23-2 | 1841] 24-0] 15-5 | 8-1] 45-4] 2341 | 18-4] 32-0} 52-74) 52°3 
60—New Westminster.........] 21-0] 18-0] 22-5] 14-3] 7-6 | 40-7] 21-0] 18-7] 29-3 Jur49-4efi 049-7 
61—Prince Rupert.............] 25-1 | 22:3 | 24-7] 16-3] 8-7] °47-7] 23-8 | 20-0] 45-0 | B49). 52:7 
62—Trail...........-.-ceseeeee| 26:1 | 20-5 | 22-2] 16-7] 8:0] 44-3] 23-5] 21-3] 35-0 |» 67-5). 28%. 
¢3—Vancouver...... seeseceeee| 21-0] 17-3 | 21-4] 14-4] 7-7] 44-4] 22-1] 19-1] 32-3] 47-6] 49-9 
64—Victoria....... teesececeeee] 23-4] 19-1] 22-8] 14:5] 8:4 | 46-0] 21-8] 19-6] 36-7 | 64-40] 47-8 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1949 


Sugar Coal 
g Ee 
Locality gs Es 3 g Be Rent (a) 
Soe 5 as) 3 4 - 
ee | ae | 2 ds] co] Be | Ee | de | 2s 
gh | GE| Ge | 82 | 32/28 | s8| 2k | 28 
Piao oe Phen oe fm ot as | 2 
Se: See at ioerccslantsl cGciaeticl ca. 1 oe. $ ¢- Se gee 
4—Ottawaccicc.-dccesce0- 26-1 |" 37-7] 28-2] 9-2] 9-3] 75-1] 52-4] 24.95 |....... 3500-39 .00 
35—Owen Sound...........-. 98-1 | 83:7] 28-71 9-9] 9-9} 83:5 | 52-9] 24.00 |.......]..cscceceseseees 
36—Peterborough............| 27-3 | 36-6] 27-2 9-5 Pe FEO, 52-6) || 24.25" | tec ctere or caaehre ce 
37—Port Arthur............. 26-6 | 42-4] 30-1] 10-1] 9-9] 71-2] 51-5] 26.85 ]....... 25 .00-29 .00 
38—St. Catharines........... 24-0] 32-4] 26-8] 9-6] 9-3] 78-6| 52-7] 23.75 |....... 29 .50-33.50 
39—St. Thomas......:...... So abe a eee SO aD earl | Bs | 94,00 |-cke..sleottss.cesceeek 
40—Semnia.......d..cccccs. 28-0 | 37-9) 29-1] 10-1] 10-1} 80-6] 52-9] 23.50].......|.c0seeeeeeeeeen 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..20.-... 270 | 37-4 | “30-8 1-10-07] 9-8} “7421 | 527 4-24.00 [2......|.cageeeseeseeee. 
42—Stratford..........0..00. 28-9] 35:7) 29-2} 9-9] 9-9] 80-9] 52-4] 23.50 |.......)......cceeceeee 
43—Sudbury.......0seeer0 0+: 28-4-1~-37-9-|.-.30-6-|~10-0 | —-9-9-1 7-2-1 53-0 |-24.75-4....... 3250-36 .50 
44—Timmins.........2...0+. 27-6 | 39-7] 30-9} 10-3} 10-2] 74-2] 52-6] 26.50]....... 31.50-35 .50 
AB TOrOntO wi 05 < cennnonnnee 26-0 | 36-0.| 26-6] 9-4] 9-4] 79-0] 52-0] 22.65 |......< 36 50-40 .50 
46—Welland..............00. 24-9 | oc82-Bu) 228:9h" 9-5 fa O-B, b. 72-1 | 52-3 | 29.80 |o.,0..c]eakpeescveces ees 
47—Windsor........ boca. 26-2] 34-4] 28-7] 6-8} 9-8] 76-2] 52-3 | 23.50 ]....... 28 .50-32.50 
48—Woodstock.............. 27-7 |" 30:4) 97:71 9-91 9-0 1" 7920 | Ba-0 | 24.00 |..4...-|-ncg-cce-enee--e 
Manitoba— 

_ 49—Brandon........ leone 29-84 44-7 4 -99-7-}-11-3-4--44-9.1 74-84 -61-8 J oetencss 1435.10 aesceeeee 
50—Winnipeg...........s04-- 27-3 | 40-1] 29-8} 10-8] 11-0] 69-1] 49-7]....... 17.55 | 30.50-34.50 
oe 29-5 | 41-3] 34-0| 11-2] 11-2] 75-2] 50-0| ...... 14.60 |..se. 3s <0¢deteen 
52—Prince Albert............{ 28°5| 44-0] 33-0] 11-5] 11-4] 79-2] 51-3 ]....... 16.78 -bst eco ee 
53—Regina............ me ae O75) 4t-8 | 32-5 1-0 7 | 7927 846 foo 15.40 | 31.50-35.50 
54—Saskatoon.............0. 27-9] 42-5] 32-9] 11-0] 11-7] 80-7] 50-8 |....... 14.90 | 24.50-28.50 

erp caiey Sat es 27-3 | 38-8] 33-0] 10-6| 11-2] 79-0] 49-8|....... 12.40 | 28.50-32.50 
56—Drumbheller........ et) 80-7) 45 |) 86-4.) 11-0) 11-6 | 84-7 | 40-8 |.c...- feo neene 23 50-27 .50 
57—Edmonton..........0..+- 27-3 | 39-2|- 81-5] 10-7] 11-4] 79-6| 50-1]....... 8.20} 27,50.31.50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 27:8 | 42-3 |- 32-4] 10-2] 10-9| 72-6| 51-0|....... 95'S eae 
British Columbia— : 
59—Nanaimo..............0. eo | 27-61! 2056 |, 0-9 F 10-8 |. 81-1] 49-0)].......|..0...-|-.caeeceooosnnse 
60—New Westminster........|:.... s.]°32-9] 30-1] 9-2] 9-3]. 75-4] 50-2]....... 16.65 | 22.00-26.00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 3i-4| 38-14 33-9| 10-3] 10-4] 82-0] 5i-t|....... 18.00 | 21.00-25,00 
62— Trail. ..d8..d.0200350.8 29:5 |. 40-8.| 33-1] 10-0] 10:4] 77-4] 51-1]....... 16.28 |v buhvcca terckoaie 
we.e{ 271] 92-6} 98-9] 9-3]: 93] 76-6] 49-5 ]....... 17.04 | 27.50-31.50 
anole e = 28-2 | 35-7] 30-0} 10-0] 10-0] 74-7] 50-9]....... 18.25 | 23.50-27.50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc,,,.occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges ee 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used.as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periads of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1949 


(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 


Total Home 
a Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
7. ee Dec. 1, } Nov: 1,} Dee. 1, <p ings and | laneous 

1948 1949 1949 Services 
PALMA cas tstetere's ibs 083 150-8 154-2 153-6 199-8 111-0 132-6 194-0 155-9 122-1 
Saint John.......... 155-5 157-9 158-0 193-7 118-0 134-4 193-6 160°3 128-9 
Montreal 230002 30 161-5 164-3 164-1 208-9 120-5 133-2 177-0 171-7 128-7 
POPOU CO, es dniciecictanave 154-5 157-2 157-4 194-1 124-6 152-0 182-4 162-8 129-3 
Winnipeg...........- 152-2 155-7 155-7 200-1 119-5 121-5 177-1 170-6 124-2 
Saskatoon.......... 161-6 162-8 162-7 210-0 125-3 140-4 189-2 171-4 121-6 
Edmonton.......... 153-6 157-1 156-4 207-2 113-1 114-6 187-8 161-8 125-4 
Vancouver.........- 160-8 162-3 161-9 205-8 115-6 139-8 192-3 160-5 133 +7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used 
to compare actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


NON NATO 


1948-19497 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss | 
Date Per Cent 
aks = _~Com- = Com- SEalp of 
mencing In mencing In Man- /Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working |} Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1949* ; 
MADUSEV An aiiceelsisate Py Oe i Ae 10t 10 1,811} 1 Siissr t9; 700' 0-0 
Mebrunr yee ate than humensuecae cee ay 6 9 6,711 7,235 71,732 0-0 
Miaroh’: jc cateros ts saws cee nee cows nee 8 10 1, 228 5,978 135, 725 0-1 
EA DET Recs CRUee cantik Lk ees 9 18 785 7,877 139, 500 0-1 
NUE ear to OH OR BCE ne any Seon. 15 23 4,028 10,540 174, 150 0-2: 
JUNG. 0c. oe (ere cris erie 15 27 4,138 11,359 141, 084 0-1 
AR) 5 AE ee a pare rer ee ‘ 10 18 7,336 12,501 57,744 0-0 
PATUIPTIS Goa <astrelobns ota cate a eee OES 14 19 3,390 4,541 35,451 0-04 
Sen temnbersccscn das cetera cre 11 22 6,171 8,211 66,580 0-08 
MICLO DER eietan Sane ten nc oe 13 19 10, 383 16,008 69,479 0-09 
INO Vern Der tess nur or Aas se ee 11 > 20 1,381 8,904 | 135,526 0:17 
pcamberr so «ob csuis asses 5 =~ eld 611 3,041 23, 667 0:03 
Cumulative totals........... 127 47,973 1,060,338 ~ 0-11 
1948 1 
ANAT ET ea te nearer Tor ithion ments ; si Is fi se malt) AD Tegr i te ter tao, Con ~0-17 
Hebriar ys. cos Mi eae or Eee wales 8 14 1,858 11, 058 140, 130 Oni = 
March? sis scetoe Sete bi ee eae ae ce 9 15 1,360 8,845 57, 133 0-07 |: 
April ttre cre tens re Cee 12 18 2,152 4,678 51, 269 0-06 
DAA deh ieitactakc a Bis Save Cuda oa eicaes 13 22 1, 157 3,204 39, 754 0-05 
DENG: i eee so ee a ee ae : 16, Soe!) 2,048 3,804. 34, 337 0. 
5 LAY Cone Dineen eae een aed A 13 26 6, 368 8,338 77,588 0-1 
ADDIS ial: cree oe aoe aR a ok eee 18 31 2,046 7,617 110, 625- 0-1 
Pept ber vee checved Soa ea eR EEA 18 81 6, 296 11,619 112,759 © “0-14 
QEtODeEr <.85.. cc ene se een eee 10 22 2,638 7,908 88, 598 0-11 - 
INOW OI Dorsch eee eee 14 21 2,373 3,452 17, 000 0-02 
Weeember..:......0e000 ing tos woe eee A Le ale ks COO 2,566 |~20, 765 0-03 
Cumulative totals....... 154 | mbt 42,820 885,793 0-09 


* Preliminary figures. . ; if 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the-previous year.are included in these totals. . 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review: The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department: and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. : 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1949 (1) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


—- — 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber products factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Meat packing plant workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Lithographers, 
London, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Megantic, P.Q. 


TRaDE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


10 


189 


152 


202 


200 


8,000 


3,950 


340 


(°) 


4,550 


1,800 


Commenced August 5; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board, employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected 
by the end of December; indefinite. 


Commenced October 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, pay for two additional 
statutory holidays (one retro- 
active), following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
December 13; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Commenced November 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, retroactive to Apr. 23-49, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and 
revision of hours of work; termi- 
nated December 24; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 


Commenced October 26; for a new 
agreement providing for certain 
changes in hours of work, seniority, 
payment for statutory holidays, 
etc., as recommended by concili- 
ation board, and wage increase 
granted to be retroactive to Mar. 
1-49; terminated December 23; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced November 18; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours, 
and other changes, under consider- 
ation by conciliation board; termi-.- 
nated December 12; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, insurance 
and welfare plan, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated by December 14 at all 
but five establishments (see foot- 
note 3); negotiations, compromise. 


Commenced November 2; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages, reduced 
hours, time and one-half for over- 
time, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated December 
10; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced August 27; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes as recom- 
mended by majority report of 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1949 (*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—__—_—_———| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working . 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1949 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 


Fishermen, 4]/- 50 250 |Commenced December 27; for in- 
Burin, Nfld. creaaad prices for fish; untermi- 
nated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Worsted textile factory 1 118 400 |Commenced December 7; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Trenton, Ont. wages and reduced hours; termi- 


nated December 16; return of 
workers pending further provincial 
conciliation; indefinite. 


Shirt factory workers, 1 56 230 |Commenced December 9; alleged 

Hamilton, Ont. discrimination in dismissal of 
female worker; terminated Dec- 
ember 15; return of workers pend- 
ing further negotiations; indefinite. 


CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 37 375 375 |Commenced December 28; for a new 
Ottawa, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
etc.; terminated December 28; 
return of workers; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Recreation— (‘) 
Moving picture projection- 5 12 72 |Commenced December 19; for a 
ists, greater increase in wages than 
Calgary, Alta. granted by arbitration board, 


following change in regulations for 
shifts from two men to one; termi- 
nated December 24; negotiations; 
compromise. 


@ Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; 
subject to revision for the annual review. 

©) Tn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Workers involved in Ontario--569, time loss 3,400 days; workers involved in Quebec—290, time: loss 
1,150 days; work resumed by: Montreal and Hamilton, Dec. 7; London, Dec. 8 and Dec. 12; Ottawa, 
Dec. 14; Toronto, Dec. 7, at all but 5 establishments, and all but one by Dec. 31; employment con- 
ditions considered to be no longer affected by the end of the year. 

(#15 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Price, 25 cents. : 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricz, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Prices, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Pricz, 25 
cents each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1948— 
Frere on APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour Gazertrn. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrs. 

Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. 1—Automobiles and Parts Industry, 1947. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry ,1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour GAzETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manufac- 
_ turing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerts. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948. 
F Rr on APPLICATION. 


_ Occupational Monographs— 
Careers in Nati Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters, 
_ Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Plasterers. h 
Painters. 


‘Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 


_ Freez on APpiicaTion. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
_ Published semi-monthly. 
_ FRE on APPLICATION. 


bbe 
iil 


5 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
“Tyner of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
cents. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Prics, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lazour 
GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. ° ~ 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
F'RgE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 34, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covermg three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 


1949 (Mimeographed). Fres oN APPLI- 
CATION. 
International Labour Conventions . and 


Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 
Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) FRrez on AppLicaTion, 


‘Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cuouriss, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


That’s what I asked the Government Annuity representative. 


I was trying to balance the family books at the time and told him 
that, like most home-makers, I had so many places to spend my pay- 
checks, my account was zero at the end of each month. 


Bultic: 


He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an income in 
the future, that was as practical as a trip to the barber, and a plan 
which suited my budget. 


Before you say—'It’s a good idea, but I just can’t afford it’, talk 
it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representa- 
tive, or write for information. 


I’m glad I did! 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


CGanadtian Fove ytnert 


ANNUITIES 
Frovide tor Wd hf, 17€ 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, . 9D 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities, 


